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SOME 



ACCOUNT 



OF THB 



LIFE AND WRITINGS 



OF 



JACOB BRYANT, ESQ. 



X HE earliest authentic account we can 
obtain of the birth of this learned and cele- 
brated writer, is from the Register Book of 
Eton College, in which he is entered " of 
Chatham^ in the county of Kent, of the 
age of twelve years, in 1730,'* — consequent- 
ly, born in 1718. 

Whence a diflFerence has arisen between 
the dates in thi^ entry, and the inscription 
on his montiment, hereafter given, we are 
unable to explain. 
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ii LIFE AND WRITINGS 

The two royal foundations of Eton, and 
King's College, Cambridge, justly boast of 
this great scholar and ornament of his age. 
He received his first rudiments at the vil- 
lage of Lullingstone, in Kent; and was 
admitUd upon the foundation^ at Eton 
College, on the Sd of August, 1730, where 
he was three years captain of the school, 
previous to his removal to Cambridge. He 
was elected from Eton to King's College in 
1736; took the degree of Bachelor of Arts 
in 1740 ; and proceeded Master in 1744. 

He att^ided the J)u)ce of Mariborough, 
and his brother, I^ord Charles Spencer^ at 
JBton, as their priva/te tutor, and proved a 
valuable acquisition to that iJJustrious 
house; and, what may be reckoned, at 
least equally fortunate, his lot fell among 
those who knew how to appreciate his 
wortli, and were both able and willing to 
reward it. The Duke made him his pri- 
vate secretary, in which capacity he ac- 
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companied his Grace during his catnpaiga 
on the continent, where he had the coair 
mand of the British forces ; and, when he 
was made Master-General of the Ordnance, 
he appointed Mr. Bryant to the office of 
Secretary, then about 14001. per annum. 

His general habits, in his latter years^ 
as IS commonly the case with severe stu- 
dents, were sedentary; and, during the 
last ten years of his life, he had frequent 
pains in his chest, occasioned by so much 
application, and leaning against his table 
to write ; but, in his younger days, spent 
at Eton, he excelled in various athletic 
exercises ; and, by his skill in swimming, 
was the happy instrument in saving the 
life of the venerable Dr. Barnard, after- 
wards Provost of Eton College, The doctor 
gratefully acknowledged this essential ser- 
vice, by embracing the first opportunity 
which occurred, to present the nephew of 
his preserver with the living of Wootton 
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4Y LIFE AND WRITINGS 

Courtney, near Minehead, in Somerset; a 
presentation belonging to the Provost of 
Eton, in right of his office. ' 

Mr. Bryant was never married. He com- 
monly rose at half past seven, shaved him* 
self without a glass, was seldom a quarter 
of an hour in dressing, at nine rung for his 
breakfast, which was abstemious, and ge- 
nerally visited his friends at Eton and 
Windsor, between breakfast and dinner, 
which was formerly at two, but afterwards 
at four o'clock. He was particularly fond 
of dogs, and was known to have thirteen 

4 

spaniels at one time: he once very nar- 
rowly escaped drowning, through his over 
eagerness in putting them into the water-^ 

Our author mu^ be considered as highly 
distinguished, beyond the common lot of 
mortality, with the temporal blessings of 
comforts, honour, and long life. With re- 
spect to the first of these, he enjoyed 
health, peace, and competence; for, besides 
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what he derived from his own family, the 
present Duke of Marlborough, after his 
father's death, settled an annuity on Mr. 
Bryant of 600 1. which he continued to re- 
ceive from that noble family till his death. 
He was greatly honoured among his nu- 
merous, yet chosen friends and acquaint- 
ance ; and his company courted by all the 
literary characters in his neighbourhood. 
His more particular intimates, in his own 
district, were Doctors Barford, Barnard, 
Glynn, and Heberden, The venerable Sir 
George Baker, he either saw or corres- 
ponded with every day ; likewise with Dr. 
Hallam, the father of Eton school, who had 
given up the deanery of Bristol, because 
he chose to reside at Windsor. When he 
went into Kent, the friends he usually vi- 
sited were the Reverend Archdeacon Law, 
Mr. Longley, Recorder of Rochester, and 
Dr. Darapier, afterwards Bishop of that 
diocese. Besides the pecuniary expression 
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of esteem mentioned above, the Duke of 
Marlborough had two rooms kept for 
him at Blenheim, with his name inscribed 
over the doors ; and he was the only person 
leho was presented with the keys of that 
choice library. The humble retreat of the 
venerable sage was frequently visited by 
his Majesty ; and thus he partook in 
the highest honours recorded of the philo- 
sophers and sages of antiquity. Thus loved 
And honoured, he attained to eighty-nine 
years of age, and died, at Cypenham, near 
Windsor, Nov. 13, 1804, of a mortification 
in his leg, originating in the seemingly 
blight circumstance of a rasure against a 
chair, in the act of reaching a book irom a 
shelf. 

He had presented many of his most va- 
luable books to the King in his life-time^ 
and his editions by Carxton to the Miarquis 
of Blandford : the remaiikder of this choice 
collection be bequeathed to the library of 
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King's College, Cambridge^ where he ha4 
received his education. 

He gave, by will, 2,000 1. to the society 
for propagating the gospel, and 1,000 1. to 
the superannuated collegers of Eton school, 
to be disposed of as the provost and fellows 
should think fit. Also, 500 1. to the parish 
of Farnham RoyaL The poor of Cypen- 
ham and Chalvey werQ constant partakers 
of his bounty, which was of so extensive a 
nature, that he commissioned the neigh- 
bouring clergy to look out; proper objects 
for his beneficencev 

Mr. Bryant's literary (Attainments were pf 
^ nature pepuliar to himself; and, in point 
of classical erudition he was, perhaps, with* 
out (^Q equal in the world. He had th^ 
very peculiar felicity of preserving his emi- 
nent superiority of talents to the end of a 
very long life ; the whole of which was not 
only devoted to liten^ture, bttt his studies 
were upifprmly directed to the investiga- 
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tion of truth. The love of truth might, in- 
deed, be considered as his grand character- 
istic, which he steadily pursued ; and this 
is equally true as to his motive, whether he 
was found on the wrong or right side of the 
question. A few minutes before he expired, 
he declared to his nephew, and others in 
the room, that ^* all he had written was 
with a view to the promulgation of truth ; 
and, that all he had contended for, he him- 
self believed:" By truth, we are to un- 
derstand religious truth, his firm persua- 
sion of the truth of Christianity ; to the in- 
vestigation and establishment of which he 
devoted his whole life. This was the central 
point, around which all his labours turned ; 
the ultimate object at which they aimed. 

Siich are the particulars we have been 
iable to collect of this profound scholar and 
antiquary. But the life of a man of letters 
appears, and must be chiefly sought for in 
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his works, of which we subjoin the follow- 
ing catalogue : 

The first work Mr. Bryant published was 
in 1767, intituled, ** Observations and In- 
quiries relating to various Parts of antient 
History; containing Dissertations on the 
Wind Euroclydon, (see voL v. p. 325.) ; 

» 

and on the Island Melite, (see vol. v. p. 357-), 
together with an Account of Egypt in its 
most early State, (see vol. vi. p. 1.); and of 
the Shepherd Kings.'' (See vol. vi. p. 105.) 
This publication is calculated not only to 
throw light on the antient history of the 
kingdom of Egypt, but on the history also 
of the Chaldeans, Assyrians, Babylonians, 
Edomites, and other nations. The account 
of the Shepherd Kings contains a statement 
of the time of their coming into Egypt ; of 
the particular province they possessed, and, 
to which the Israelites afterwards succeed- 
ed. The treatise on the Euroclydon was 
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« 

designed to vindicate the common reading 
of Acts, xxvii. 14. in opposition to Bochart, 
Grotius, and Bentley, supported by the 
authority of the Alexandrine M.S. and the 
Vulgate, who thought Euroaquilo more 
agreeable to the truth. 

His grand work, called, " A New System, 
or, an Analysis of Antient Mythology,'' was 
the next ; " wherein an attempt is made to 
divest Tradition of Fable, and to reduce 
Truth to its original Purity." This was 
published in quarto, vol. i. and ii. in 1774, 
and vol. iii. in 1776. 

In 1775 he published " A Vindication of 
the Apamean Medal, (see vol. v. p. 287.) 
and Qf the Inscription nhe; together with 
an Illustration of another Coin struck at 
the same Place in honour of the Emperor 
Scverus."' This appeared in the fourth vo- 
lume of the Archaeologia, and also as a se-» 
parate quarto pamphlet. 

** An address to Dr. Priestley, on the 
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Doctrine of Philosophical Necessity illus^ 
trated/' 1780, A pamphlet, octavo. 

" Vindiciae Flavianse ; or, a Vindication 
of the Testimony given by Josephus con- 
cerning our Saviour Jesus Christ/' A pam- 
phlet, octavo. 1780. 

" Observations on the Poems of Thomas 
Rowley ; in which the authenticity of these 
Poems is ascertained .'' Two duodecimo vo-' 
lumes, 1781. In this controversy Mr. Bry* 
ant engaged deeply and earnestly, and was 
assisted in it by the learned Dr. Glynn of 
King's College, Cambridge. Our author in 
this, as in his other controversial writings, 
was influenced by a spirit of sober inquiry, 
and a regard for truth. The leading ob- 
ject he had in view, in his Observations 
on the poems ascribed to Rowley, was to 
prove, by a variety of instances, that Chat- 
terton could not be their author, as he ap- 
peared not to understand them himself. 
This plea appears specious, yet it is certain 
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the learned author failed egregiously in his 
proofs, and this publication added little to 
the reputation he had already acquired. 
The best way of accounting for Mr. Bry- 
ant's fisking his well-earned and high cha- 
racter in the literary world in this contro- 
versy, and for the eagerness with which he 
eng^ed in it, is from the turn of his studies. 
*'He had,'' to borrow the words of Mr. 
Mason, " been much engaged in antiqui- 
ties, and consequently had imbibed too 
much of the spirit of a profest antiquarian ; 
now wx know, from a thousand instances, 
that no set of men are more willingly duped 
than these, especially by any thing that 
comes to them under the fascinating form 
of a new discovery/' 

** Collections on the Zingara, or Gypsey 
Language." Archaeologia, vol. vii. 

" Gemmarum antiquarum Delectus ex 
praestantioribus dcsumptus in Dactylotheca 
Ducis Marlburicnsis," Two vols, folio, 
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1783, &c. This is the first volume of the 
Duke of Marlborough's splendid edition of 
his invaluable collection of Gems, and was 
translated into French by Dr. Maty. The 
second volume was done in Latin by Dr. 
Cole, prebendary of Westminster ; the 
French by Mr. Dutens. The Gems are 
exquisitely engraved by Bartolozzi. This 
work was privately printed;^ and no more 
copies taken than were intended for the 
crowned heads of Europe, and a few of his 
Grace's private friends ; after which the 
coppers for the plates were broken, and the 
manuscript for the letter-press carefully re- 
duced to ashes. 

" A Treatise on the Authenticity of the 
Scriptures, and the Truth of the Christian 
Religion.'' Octavo, 1792. 

" Observations upon the Plagues inflicted 
upon the Egyptians ; in which is shewn the 
Peculiarity of those Judgments, and their 
Correspondence with the Rites and Idolatry 
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of that People ; with a prefatory discourse 
concerning the Grecian colonies from 

Egyp<^-'' Octavo, 1794. 

The treatise on the authenticity of the 
Scriptures was published anonymously, and 
the wliole of the profits arising from its sale 
given to the society for the Propagation of 
tlie Gospel. It contains a good general 
view of tlie leading arguments for Divine 
Revelation. 

" Observations upon a Treatise, intituled. 

Description of the Plain of Troy, by Mons. 

Le Chevalier.'' Quarto, 1795. 

" A Dissertation concerning the War of 

Troy, and the Expedition of the Grecians, as 

described by Homer ; shewing that no such 

Expedition was ever undertaken, and that no 

such City in Phry^ia ever existed.'' Quarto, 

1796. The appeai^ance of this publication 

excited great surprise among the learned, 

«nd made few proselytes to the doctrine it in- 

euJcate* ; and even his high authority failed 
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in overturniDg opinions ^o long maintained 
and established among historians, and sup* 
ported by such extensive and clear evidence. 
He is a wise man indeed who Icnows where 
to stop. Mr. Bryant had wonderfully suc- 
ceeded in his famous Mythology, in " di- 
vesting Tradition of Fable, and reducing 
Truth to its original Purity,'' and this se* 
duced him, as his antiquarian pursuits had 
done before, in the case of Rowley, to pro- 
ceed to unwarrantable lengths in the Disser- 
tation on the War of Troy. It was remarked 
on by Mr. Falconer, and answered in a 
very rude way by Mr. Gilbert Wakefield 
in a letter to Mr. Bryant. J. B. S. Morrit, 
Esq. of Rokeby Park, near Greta-Bridge, 
undertook to vindicate Homer, in a style 
and with manners more worthy of the sub- 
ject and of a gentlemian, and was replied to 
by Mr. Bryant. 

" The Sentiments of Philo Judeeus con- 
cerning the Aoros, or Word of God ; toge- 
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ther with large Extracts from his Writings, 
compared with the Scriptures, on many 
other essential Doctrines of the Christian 

Religion/' Octavo, 1797- 

" Dissertations on Balaam, Sampson, and 
Jonah,*' also, "Observations on famous con- 
troverted Passages in Josephus and Justin 
Martyr," are extremely curious, and such 
perhaps as only he could have written. 



" The New System, or, an Analysis of 
Antient Mythology,^' here presented to the 
public, is a literary phenomenon, which 
will remain the admiration of scholars, as 
long as a curiosity after antiquity shall con- 
tinue to be a prevailing passion among 
mankind. Its author was master of the 
profoundest erudition, and did not come 
behind the most distinguished names of the 
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last century, for their attention to the mi- 
nutest circumstance that might cast a ray 
of light upon the remotest ages. Nothing 
in the antient Greek and Roman literature, 
however recondite, or wherever dispersed, 
could escape his sagacity and patient inves* 
tigation. But W6 are not to confine our 
admiration of the work before us to the 
deep erudition discoverable in it ; this ela- 
borate production is equally distinguished 
for its ingenuity and novelty. Departing 
with a boldness of genius from the systems 
of his predecessors in the same walks of lite- 
rature, he delights by his ingenuity, while 
be astonishes by his courage, and surprises 
by his novelty. In the last point of view, 
this work is indeed singularly striking ; it 
departs from the commonly-received sys-- 
tems, to a degree that has not only never 
been attempted, but not even thought 
of by any men of learning. 
The subject here undertaken by Mr. 

VOL. I. b 
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Bryafit wa« dnft 6f tincommon difficulty ; 
one of the ffioit abstruse and difficult which 
antiquity presents to us ; the information to 
be obtained concerning it must be collected 
ftom a vast number of incidental passages^ 
observlitionsand assertions scattered through 
antient authoi^, who being themselves but 
imperfectly acquainted with their subject, 
it is next to impossible to reconcile. This, 
however5 our author has attempted; and 
though, in doing this, the exuberances of 
fancy and imagination are conspicuous, and 
some may entertain doubts, concerning the 
solidity of some ot his conjectures, yet, even 
such aifft forced to allow that many parts of 
the author^s scheme are probable, and de- 
ttrving the highest attention. 

His method of proceeding by etymology 
w» not h little hasardous; men of the 
gteatest abilities have often failed in the use 
of it, while those of weak judgment have, 
by their application of it, rendered it the 



smihrc? of th« gvesMest aisBcrodftias/ andr 
aktMst led' fhe unthitiking tt> ttoaneet ai» 
idea oftiditftAe Wit^ the taon^ il&eH. Bub 
Itie jiicfickMis ttse wfecfc Mr. Bryant 45oul* 

part df his v¥olh : ke derives ft»i»> i« tfi» 
g#eAtert^^ an'di^^ly light l^hkh eatt b» Cds* 
upon some of his inquiries, and that \W W 
way that will draw the admiration of those 
who have a proper acquaintance with the 
subject ; that is, such as have a knowledge 
of the Oriental languages sufficient to enable 
them to trace them through the Greek, La- 
tin, and other tongues, as they relate to the 
names of things, which in almost every 
country carry evidence of their being de- 
rived from the East ; from whence it is cer- 
tain mankind themselves are derived. The 
sagacity and diligence with which our au- 
thor has applied his helps obtained from 
the scattered passages of antient authors 
and etymology, have enabled him to clear 
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up the history of the remotest ages, and to 
elucidate objects hitherto surrounded with 
darkness and error. Upon the yrhole, it 
will be allowed by all whp are capable 
judges of the subject, that the plausibility 
of his hypothesis is frequently app)urent, Jiis 
scheme great, and his discoveries extraor- 
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• • ■ 

Viro plusqtthm octogenario, et Etonse Matris 
Filiorum omnium superstitum JEtate jam 
grandissimp, Jacobq Bryant, S. 



JN OMEN honoiad sacrum mihi cikm sit amici, 

Charta sit h»c animi fida ministra. mei : 
Ne tametn incttUis veniant commissa tabellis, 

Caritiinis ingeniiA dicta laventur ope. 
Quern videt, h \ougk sobolem admirata catervft, 

* Henriei k superis Isetiiis umbra plagis ? 
Quem pueris ubicunque suis monstrare priorem 

Principe alumnorum mater Etona solet ? 
Quem cuptt eximis quisquis virtutis amator, 

Seriiis stherei regna subire poli ? 
Blaude Senex^ quem Musa fovet, seu seria tractas, 

Seu facili indulges quse propiora joco ; 
Promeritos liceat Vates tibi condat honores, 

Et recolat vitse prsit^ia justa tuss : 



* Henry Vf. founder of Eton and King's College, in Cam- 
Dnuge*'~* - - 



Prseparet baud quovis lectas de flore corollas^ 

. Sftd benfe Nestoreis serta gerenda comis. 

Scriptoruxn ex oixini serie nunieroque tuortim^ 

tJlilitas pi imo est cpnspicienda loco : 

• - .* ■'■'.' 

Gratia subsequitur; Sapientiaque atria pandit 

Ampla tibi, iEgeniii iolilpi ineunda piis. 
Asperitate carens, mores ut ubique tueris ! 

Si l^ris 6g, 'levitas i^na doc^a^e doltt . 
Quo stiidio €rrantesantmo6 ID aperta rf4^^ • 

Quo «aiisu ilulMiQs^ quk gravitMe rtic^ms i 
Si fontes aperi«e noros, et acumine docto 

£|]eere in scrip tis t^uto latueri; sacri^ 
Seu V^rwi ^ ikkis juvet ex4;ricare liM^ 

Hfstorioi ettenehm reddfixc Jjumep ope^ 
Aspice cMspicua h&tentur ut 0aam9i Cdx^ 

Et a^pcnt nil^dum nolque ^l^fqM^ diem ! 
Centauri, Lapitkeqiui^^ et Tantalui, latque Pro 
i metiiens* 

Et NejAele, veluti nube soluta su^-»- 
Hi pereuui omms ; alterque laboribus ipse 

Conficis.Akides Hencuie majus opM3« 
Tendis in hostilem soli tibi fisus arenam ? 

Excutis ha^retici verba minuta Sophi * ? 

* Dr. Priestley^ on Philosophical Necessity. 
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Fractaqi»e sunt vaW^, tt^^ mioK^ ipAflii.. : 

Cm Mclite pw iK)t? toft ^ ? atqj^e iy«)i>$krfliiiifiu ^ 

Conjupctiwi a m*kh Ewp AquiAoij^itsr? 

Argo qutJ9 dttbftot? ^iiiiXtel|a. in ciivft^ :Pfi»fii^..|^ 

Qua sit Joaef^ fiaCrUm^ liiiieta 4^wiX ? 
Monstra qiiot ^ypti peiWl:^ J. quj^ye Int J9- 

Qu&m propria 10 falsos arma parata deos ! 
Dum foedis squalet Nilus cum foetibus amnis, 

£t necis est auctor queis modo numen erat 
Immeritos Dana{im casus, Priamique dolemus 

Funera^ nee vel adhuc ossa quieta, senis ? 
Fata Melesigense querimur, mentitaque facta 

Hectoris incertas ad Simoentis aquas ? 
Eruis hflBc veteris scabri h rubigine famas, 

Basque operis vati j usque decusque sui. 
Magna tuis affers monumentaque clara triumphis, 

Cum Troji aeternum qu6d tibi nomen efit ! 
Ah ! ne te extreme cesset coluisse senectS, 

(Aspicere heu ! nimiae quern vetuere morae,) 
Qui puer^ atque infans prope^ te sibi sensit ami- 
cum, 

Eque tuis Sophias fontibus hausit aquas ! 
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Imagis, ety purs quascunque aptissima vitse 

Prsmia supplicibus det Deus ipse suis, 
Hflec pete rite seni venerando, Musa ; quod Ille 

Nee spe, nee famft, ditior esse potest 
Innumeris longiim gratus societur amicts, 

Inter Etonenses duxque paterque vires : 
Felix intersit terris : superAmque be^to 

Paulisper talem fas sit abesse chore. 



INSCRIPTION 

on 

MR. BRYANTS MONUMENT, 

IN 

CYPENHAM CHURCH. 



M — S 

JACOB BRYANT 

Collegii Regalis apud Cantabrigienses Olitn Socii 

Qui in bonis quas ibi hauserat artibus 

excolendis consenuit. 

Erant in eo plurimse liters 

nee eiBc vulgares^ 

Sed exquisitse quaedam et recondiue^ 

quas non minore Studio quam acumine 

ad illustrandam S.S veritatem adhibuit : 

Id quod testantur acripta ejus gravissima^ 

tarn in Historian sacrae primordiis eruendis 

quam in Gentium Mytbologii explicand& versata. 

Libris erat adeo deditus 

Ut iter vitse sedretum 

iis omnino deditum ; 

Praemiis honoribusque 

quas illl non magis ex Patroni nobilissimi gratia 

quam suis mentis abunde prassto erant^ 

usq; prteposuerit. 
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Epicharmus. 



XT is my purpose, in the ensuing work, to 
give an account of the first ages, and of the 
great events which, happened in the infancy 
of the world. In consequence of this I 
shall lay before the reader what the Gentile 
writerjs have said upon this subject, collate- 
rally with the accounts given by Moses, as 
long as I find him engaged in the general 
history of n\ankind. By these means I shall 
be able to bring surprising proofs of those 
great occurrences, which the sacred pen- 
man has recorded. And when his history 
become3 more limited, and is confined to a 
peculiar people, and a private dispensation^ 
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I shall proceed to shew what was subse- 
quent to his account after the migration of 
families, and the dispersion from the plains 
of Shinar. When mankind were multiplied 
upon the earth, each great family had, by 
' divine appointment, a particular place of 
destination, to which they retired. In this 
manner the first nations were constituted, 
and kingdoms founded. But great changes 
were soon effected, and colonies went abroad 
without any regard to their original place 
of allotment. New establishments were soon 
made, from whence ensued a mixture of 
people and languages. These are events 
of the highest consequence ; of which we 
can receive no intelligence, but through the 
bands of the Gentile writers. 

It has been observed, by many of the 
learned, that some particular family betook 
themselves very early to different parts of 
the world, in all which they introduced 
their rites and religion, together with the 
customs of tlieir country. They represent 
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them as Tery knowing and enterprising ; -and 
with good reason. They were the first who 
ventured upon the seais^ and undertook loqg 
voyages. They shewed their superiority and 
address in. the numberless expeditions which 
they made, and the difficulties which they 
surmounted. Many have thought that they 
were colonies from Egypt, or from Phenicia, 
having a regard only to the settlements 
which they made in the west. But I shall 
shew hereafter, that colonies of the same 
people are to be found in the most extreme 
parts of the east ; where we may observe the 
same rites and ceremonies, and the same 
traditional histories, as are to be mefwith 
in their other settlements. The country 
called Phenicia could not have sufficed for 
the effecting all that is attributed to these 
mighty adventurers. It is necessary for me 
to acquaint the Reader, that the wonderful 
people to whom I allude were the descend- 
ants of Chus, and called Cuthites and Cu- 
seans. They stood their ground at the 
general migration of families ; but were at 
last scattered over the face of the earth. 
They were the first apostates from the truth. 



yet great in worldly wisdomr ' They intro- 
duced, wherever they came, many useful 
arts, and were looked up to as a superior 
order of beings: hence they were styled 
Heroes, Demons, Beliadae, Maicsriuis. 
They were joined in their expeditions by. 
other nations, especiaHy by the coliateral 
branches of their family, the Mizraim, 
Caphtorrm, and the som of Canaan. These 
were all of the line of Ham, who was held 
by his posterity in the highest veneration. 
They called him Amon : and having in pro- 
cess of time raised him to a divinity, they 
worshipped him as the Sun ; and from this 
worship they were styled Amonians, This 
is an appellation which will continrually oc- 
cur in the course of this work ; and I am 
authorised in the use of it from Phitarch, 
from whom we may infer, that it was not 
uncommon among the sons of Ham. He 
specifies particularly, in respect to the 
Egyptians, that when any two of that na- 
tion met, they used it as a term of honour 
in their * salutations, and called one another 
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Amonians. This therefore will be the title 
by which I shall choose to distinguish the 
people of whom I treat, when I speak of 
them collectively ; for under this denomina* 
tion are included all of this family, whether 
they were £gyptians or Syrians, of Phenicia 
or of Canaan, They were a people who care* 
fully preserved memorials of their ancestors^ 
and of those great events which had pre* 
ceded their dispersion. These were described 
in hieroglyphics upon pillars and obelisks : 
and when they arrived at the knowledge of 
letters, the same accounts were religiously 
maintained, both in their sacred archives^ 
and popular records. It is mentioned of 
Sanchoniathon, the most antient of Gentile 
writers, that he obtained all his knowledge 
from some writings of the Amonians. It 
was the good fortune of SanchoniathoUj says 
' Philo Biblius, to light upon some antient 
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Amonian records^ which had been preserved in 
the innermost part of a temple^ and known to 
very few. Upon this discovery he applied him- 
self with great diligence to make himself 
master of the contents : and havings by di- 
vesting them of the fable and allegory with 
which they were obscured^ obtained his pur^ 
pose^ he brought the whole to a conclusion. 

I should be glad to give the Reader a 
still farther insight into the system which I 
am about to pursue. But such is the scope 
of my inquiries, and the purport of my de- 
terminations, as may possibly create in him 
some prejudice- to my design; all which 
would be obviated were he to be carried, 
step by step, to the general view, and be 
made partially acquainted, according as the 
scene opened. What I have to exhibit is 
in great measure new ; and I shall be obliged 
to run counter to many received opinions, 
which length of time, and general assent, 
}mve in a manner rendered sacred. What 
is truly alarming, I shall be found to differ, 
not only from some few historians, as is the 
case in common controversy, but in some 
degree from all ; and this in respect to many 
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of the most essential points, upon which 
historical precision has been thought to de- 
pend. My meaning is, that I must set aside 
many supposed facts which have never been 
contrqverted ; and dispute many events 
which have not only been admitted as true, 
but have been looked up to as certain aeras 
from whence other events were to be deter- 
mined. All our knowledge of Gentile his- 
tory must either come through the hands of 
the Grecians, or of the Romans, who co- 
pied from them. I shall therefore give a 
full account of the Helladian Greeks, as 
well as of the lonim, or lonians, in Asia: 
also of the Dorians, Leleges, and Pelasgi. 
What may appear very presumptuous, I 
shall deduce from their own histories many 
truths, with which they were totally unac- 
quainted, and give to them an original, 
which they certainly did not know. They 
have bequeathed to us noble materials, of 
which it is time to make a serious use. It 
was their misfortune not to know the value 
of the data which they transmitted, nor the 
purport of their own intelligence. 

It will be one part of my labour to treat 
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of the Phenicians, whose history has been 
much mistaken : also of the Scythians, whose 
original has been hitherto a secret. From 
such an elucidation many good consequences 
will, I hope, ensue ; as the Phenicians and 
Scythians have hitherto afforded the usual 
place of retreat for ignorance to shelter it- 
self. It will therefore be my endeavour to 
specify and distinguish the various people 
under these denominations, of whom writers 
have so generally, and indiscriminately, 
spoken. I shall say a great deal about the 
Ethiopians, as their history has never been 
completely given : also of the Indi, and 
Indo-Scytha3, who seem to have been little 
regarded. There will be an account exhi- 
bited of the Cimmerian, H^^perborean, and 
Amazonian nations, as well as of the people 
of Colchis ; in which the religion, rites, and 
original of those nations will be pointed 
out. I know of no writer who has written 
at large of the Cyclopians. Yet their his- 
tory is of great antiquity, and abounds with 
matter of consequence. I shall, therefore, 
treat of them very fully, and at the same 
time of the great works which they per- 
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formed ; and subjoin an account of the 
Lestrygons, Lamii, Sirens, as there is a close 
correspondence between them. 

As it will be my business to abridge his- 
tory of every thing superfluous and foreign, 
I shall be obliged to set aside many antient 
law-givers, and princes, who were supposed 
to have formed republics, and to have 
founded kingdoms. I cannot acquiesce in 
the stale legends of Deucalion of Thessaly, 
of Inachus of Argos, and ^^^gialeus of Si- 
cyon ; nor in the long line of princes who 
are derived from them. The supposed he- 
roes of the first ages, in every country are 
equally fabulous. No such conquests were 
ever achieved as are ascribed to Osiris, Di- 
onusus, and Sesostris. The histories of Her- 
cules and Perseus are equally void of truth. 
I am convinced, and hope I shall satisfac- 
torily prove, that Cadmus never brought let- 
ters to G reece ; and that no such person ex- 
isted as the Grecians have described. What 
I have said about Sesostris and Osiris, will 
be repeated about Ninus, and Semiramis, 
two personages, as ideal as the former. There 
never were such expeditions undertaken, 
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nor conquests made, as are attributed to 
these princes : nor were any such empires 
constituted, as are supposed to have been 
established by them. I make as little ac- 
count of th6 histories of Saturn, Janus, Pe- 
lops, Atlas, Dardanus, jMinos of Crete, and 
Zoroaster of Bactria. Yet something myste- 
rious, and of moment, is concealed under 
these various characters: and the inves- 
tigation of this latent truth will be the 
principal part of my inquiry. In respect to 
Greece, I can afford credence to very few 
events, which were antecedent to the Olym- 
piads. I cannot give tlie least assent to the 
story of Phryxus, and the golden fleece. It 
seems to me plain beyond doubt, that there 
were no such persons as the Grecian Argo- 
nauts : and that the expedition of Jason to 
Colchis was a fable. 

After having cleared my way, I shall pro- 
ceed to the sources, from whence the Gre- 
cians drew. I shall give an account of the 
Titans, and Titanic war, with the history of 
the Cuthites and antient Babylonians. This 
will be accompanied with the (irutile history 
of the Deluge, the migration of mankind 
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from Shinar, and the dispersion from Babel. 
The whole will be crowned with an account 
of antient Egypt ; wherein many circum- 
stances of high consequence in chronology 
will be stated. In the execution of the 
whole there will be brought many surprising 
proofs in confirmation of the Mosaic ac- 
count: and it will be found, from repeated 
evidence, that every thing, which the divine 
historian has transmitted, is most assuredly 
true. And though the nations, who pre- 
served memorials of the Deluge, have not 
perhaps stated accurately the time of that 
event ; yet it will be found the grand epocha, 
to which they referred ; the highest point to 
which they could ascend. This was esteenaed 
the renewal of the world ; the new birth of 
mankind ; and the ultimate of Gentile his- 
tory. Some traces may [.( rhaps be discern- 
able in their rites and mysteries of the an? 
tediluvian system : but those very few, and 
hardly perceptible. It has been thought, 
that the Clialdaic, and Egyptian accounts 
exceed not only the times of the Deluge, 
but the a^ra of the world: and Scaliger has 
accordingly carried the chronology of the 
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latter beyond the term of his artificial * pe- 
riod. But upon inquiry wc shall find the 
chronology of this people very different 
from the representations which have been 
given. This will be shewn by a plain and 
precise account, exhibited by the Egyptians 
themselves : yet overlooked and contra- 
dicted by the persons, through whose hands 
we receive it. Something of the same 
nature will be attempted in respect to Be- 
rosus ; as well as to Abydenus, Polyhistor, 
and Appollodorus, who borrowed from him. 
Their histories contained matter of great 
moment : and will afford some wonderful 
discoveries. From their evidence, and from 
that which has preceded, we shall find, that 
the Deluge was the grand epocha of every 
antient kingdom. It is to be observed, that 
when colonies made anywhere a settlement, 
they ingrafted their antecedent history upon 
the subsequent events of the place. And 
as in those days they could carry up the 
genealogy of their princes to the very source 
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of all, it will be founds under whatever title 
he may come, that the first king in every 
country was Noah. For as he was men- 
tioned first in the.genealogy of their princesj 
he was in aftertimes looked upon as a real 
monarch ; and represented as a great tra- 
veller, a mighty conqueror, and sovereign 
of the whole earth. This circumstance will 
appear even in the annals of the Egyptians: 
and though their chronology has been stip- 
posed to have readied beyond that of any 
nation, yet it coincides very happily with 
the accounts given by Moses. 

In the prosecution of my system I shall 
not amuse the Reader with doubtful and 
solitary extracts ; but collect all that can 
be obtained upon the subject, and shew the 
universal scope of writers. I shall endea- 
vour particularly to compare sacred history 
with profane, and prove tlie general assent 
of mankind to the wonderful events re- 
corded. My purpose is not to lay science 
in ruins ; but instead of desolating to build 
up, and to rectify what time has impaired : 
to divest mythology of every foreign and 
unmeaning ornament, and to display the 
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truth in its native simplicity : to shew, that 
all the rites and mysteries of the Gentiles 
lyere only so many memorials of their prin^ 
cipal ancestors ; and of the great occur- 
rences to which they had been witnesses. 
Among these memorials the chief were the 
ruin of mankind by a flood ; and the re- 
newal of the world in one family. They had 
symbolical representations, by which these 
occurrences were commemorated : and the 
antient hymns in their temples were to the 
same purpose. They all related to the his- 
tory of the first ages, and to the same events 
which are recorded by Moses. 

Before I can arrive at this essential part 
of my inquiries, I must give an account of 
the rites and customs of antient Hellas ; 
and of those people which I term Amonians. 
This I must do in order to shew, from whence 
they came : and from what quarter their 
evidence is derived. A great deal will be 
said of their religion and rites : also of their 
towers, temples, and Puratheia, where their 
worship was performed. The mistakes like- 
wise of the Greeks in respect to antient 
terms, which they strangely perverted, will 
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be exhibited in many instances : and much 
true history will be ascertained from a de- 
tection of this peculiar misapplication. It 
is a circumstance of great consequence, to 
which little attention has been paid. Great 
light however will accrue from examining 
this abuse, and observing the particular 
mode of error : and the only way of obtain- 
ing an insight must be by an etymological 
process, and by recurrmg to the primitive 
language of the people, concerning whom 
we are treating. As the Amonians betook 
themselves to regions widely separated ; we 
shall find in every place where they settled^ 
the same worship and ceremonies, and the 
same history of their ancestors. There will 
also appear a great similitude in the names 
of their cities and temples : so that we may 
be assured, that the whole was the opera- 
tion ot one and the same people. The 
learned Bochart saw this; and taking for 
granted, that the people were Phenicians, he 
attempted to interpret these names by the 
Hebrew language ; of which he supposed 
the Phenician to have been a dialect. His 
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design was certainly very ingenious, and 
carried on with a wonderful display of learn- 
ing. He failed however : and of the nature 
of his failure 1 shall be obliged to take no- 
tice It appears to me, as far as my reading 
can afford me light, that most autient 
names, not only of places, but of persons, 
have a manifest analogy. There is likewise 
a great correspondence to be observed in 
terms of science; and in the titles, which 
were of old bestowed upon magistrates and 
rulers. The same observation may be ex- 
tended even to plants, and minerals, as well 
as to animals ; especially to those which 
were esteemed at all sacred. Their names 
seem to be composed of the same, or similar 
elements ; and bear a manifest relation to 
the religion in use among the Amonians, 
and to the Deity which they adored. This 
deity was the Sun : and most of the antient 
names will be found to be an assemblage of 
titles, bestowed upon that luminary. Hence 
there will appear a manifest correspondence 
between them, which circumstance is quite 
foreign to the system of Bochart. His ety- 
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mologies are destitute of this collateral evi- 
dence ; and have not the least analogy to 
support them. 

In consequence of this I have ventured to 
give a list of some Amonian terms, which 
occur in the mythology of Greece, and in 
the histories of other nations. Most antient 
names seem to have been composed out of 
these elements : and into the same prin- 
ciples they may be again resolved by an 
easy, and fair evolution. I subjoin to these 
a short interpretation ; and at the same time 
produce difterent examples of names and 
titles, which are thus compounded. From 
hence the Reader will see plainly my me- 
thod of analysis, and the basis of my ety- 
mological inquiries. 

As my researches are upon subjects very 
remote, and the histories to which I appeal, 
various ; and as the truth is in great mea- 
sure to be obtained by deduction, I have 
been obliged to bring my authorities im- 
mediately under the eye of the Header. 
He may from thence be a witness of the 
propriety of my appeal ; and sec that my 
inferences are true. This however will ren- 
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der my quotations very numerous, and may 
afford some matter of discouragement, as 
they are principally from the Greek authors, 
I have however in most places of conse- 
quence endeavoured to remedy this incon- 
venience, either by exhibiting previously 
the substance ofwhat is quoted, or giving a 
subsequent translation. Better days may 
perhaps come; when the Greek language 
will be in greater repute, and its beauties 
more admired. As I am principally in- 
debted to the Grecians for intelligence, I 
have in some respects adhered to their or- 
thography, and have rendered antient terms 
as they were expressed by them. Indeed I 
do not see, whv we should not render all 
names of Grecian original, as they were ex- 
hibited by that people, instead of taking 
our mode of pronunciation from the Romans. 
I scarce know any thing, which has been of 
greater detriment to antient history than the 
capriciousness of writers in never express- 
ing foreign terms as they were rendered 
by the natives. I shall be found, however, 
to have not acted up uniformly to my prin- 
ciples, as I have only in some instances 
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copied the Grecian orthography. I have 
ventured to abide by it merely in some 
particular terms, where I judged, that ety- 
mology would be concerned. For I was 
afraid, however just this method might ap- 
pear, and warrantable, tliat it would seem 
too novel to be universally put in practice. 
My purpose has been throughout to give 
a new turn to antient history, and to place 
it upon a surer foundation. The mythology 
of Greece is a vast assemblage of obscure 
traditions, which have been transmitted 
from the earliest times. They were de- 
scribed in hieroglyphics, and have been 
veiled in allegory : and the same history is 
often renewed under a different system, 
and arrangement. A great part of this in- 
telligence has been derived to us from the 
Poets ; by which means it has been render- 
ed still more extravagant, and strange. We 
6nd the whole, like a grotesque picture, 
blazoned high, and glaring with colours, 
and filled with groups of fantastic imagery, 
such as we see upon an Indian screen; 
where the eye is painfully amused ; but 
whence little can be obtaiued, which is sa- 
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tisfactory, and of service. We must, ho\r- 
ever, make this distinction, that in the 
allegorical representations of Greece, there 
was always a covert meaning, though it 
may have escaped our discernment. In 
short, we must look upon anticnt mytholo- 
gy as being yet in a chaotic state, where 
the mind of man has been wearied with 
roaming over the crude consistence without 
ever finding out one spot where it could re- 
pose in safety. Hence has arisen the de- 
mand, ^» rw, which has been repeated for 
ages. It is my hope, and my presumption, 
that such a place of appulse may be found, 
where we may take our stand, and from 
whence we may have a full view of the 
mighty expanse before us ; from whence 
also we may descry the original design, and 
order, of all those objects, which by length 
of time, and their own remoteness, have 
been rendered so confused and uncertain. 
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JL II ROUGH the whole process of my in- 
quiries, it has been my endeavour, from 
some plain and determinate principles, to 
open the way to many interesting truths. 
And as I have shewn the certainty of an 
universal Deluge from the evidences of 
most nations, to which w^e can gain access, 
I come now to give an history of the per- 
sons who survived that event ; and of the 
families which were immediately descended 
from them. After having mentioned their 
residence in the region of Ararat, and their 
migration from it, I shall give an account 
of the roving of the Cuthites, and of theij- 
coming to the plains of Shinar, from whence 
they were at lust expelled. To this are add- 
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ed observations upon the histories of Chal- 
dea and Egypt ; also of Ilellas, and Ionia ; 
and of every other country which was iii 
any degree occupied by the sons of Chus. 
There have been men of iearnina' who have 
denominated tlieir works from tiiC families, 
of which they treated ; and ha\ e accord- 
ingly sent them into the world under the 
title of Phaleg, Japhet, and Javan. I might, 
in like manner, have prefixed to mine the 
name either of Cuth, or Cuthim ; for, upon 
the history of this people my system chiefly 
turns. It may be asked, if there were no 
other great families upon earth, besides 
that of the Cuthites, worthy of record : if 
no other people ever performed great ac- 
tions, and made themselves respectable to 
posterity. Such there possibly may have 
been ; and the field is open to any who may 
choose to make inquiry. My taking this 
particular path does not in the least abridge 
others from prosecuting diftbrent views, 
wherever they may see an opening. 
, As my researches are deep, and remote, 
I shall sometimes take the liberty of repeat- 
ing what has preceded ; that the truths 
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which I maintain may more readily be p^r*- 
ceived.. We are oftentimes, by the impor'- 
tanity of a persevering writer, teazed into 
an wisatisfactory compliance, and yield a 
painful assent; but» upon closing the book, 
our scruples return, and we lapse at once 
into doubt and darkness. It has therefoi% 
been my- rule to bring vouchers for every 
thing, which I maintain ; and though I 
might upon the renewal of my argument 
refer to another volume, and a distant 
page, yet I many times choose to repeat 
my evidence, and bring it again under im- 
mediate inspection. And if I do not scru- 
ple labour and expense, I hope the reader 
will not be disgusted by this seeming redun- 
dancy in my arrangement. "What I have 
now to present to the public, contains tnat- 
ter of great moment, and should I be found 
to be in the right, it will afford a sure basis 
for the future history of the world. None 
can well judge either of the labour, or uti- 
lity of the work, but those who have been 
conversant in the writings of chronologers, 
and other learned men, upon these sub- 
jects, and seen the difficulties with which 
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tbey were embarraased. Giest^ tiodknAit* 
edljTy must Jbave beea the learning woA 
pecfpicuity of a Petaviust Perizoniifls, Sca-^ 
liger, Grotiijis, and Le Cl«ro; alto «f am 
U&her, PeaiBon, Manhanit and NevrUmi 
Yet it may fiiowibly be found at the doae^ 
that a feeble arm bas effected what those 
prodigies in scieiu^e Imve overk>oked. 

Many, who have finished their progress; 
and are determined in their principles;, wiH 
not perhaps so readily be brought over to 
my opinion. But they who are beginning 
tjbeir studies, and passing through a pro^ 
cess of Gr^an literature^ will &id comtinual 
evidences arise ; almost every «tep will afi- 
fox:d fresh proofs in favoiar of my system. 
As the desolation of the world by a deluge, 
a^d the renewal of it in one person, axe 
points in these days particularly contro- 
verted ; many^ who are en^odies to Beirelar 
tM^ upon seeing these ^truths .ascertained, 
jpay be led to a more intimate acquaintaoace 
with the Sciiptures: and such an insight 
cannot bu|; i)e productive of good. For oar 
faitli depends upon histoiical experience : 
aad it is mere ignocaoce, that makes in* 



fidcAsitf. iH^OQO it k posaiblet that Mne 
mn^^ . be. wim over by historical evidencet 
wboii) a ine&aed theoJogicdi argumeot o8tt<» 
not re»ch^ .An Ulness^ wbidi Mwe . tidi« 
ago confined me to my bed, and afterwards 
to my chamber, afforded me, during its re- 
cess, an opportunity of making some ver- 
sions from the poets whom I quote, when I 
was little able to do any thing of more con* 
sequence. The translation from Dionysius 
was particularly done at that season, and 
will give the reader some faint idea of the 
original, and its beauties, 

I cannot conclude without acknowledg-i 
ing my obligations to a most worthy and 
learned ' friend for his zeal towards my 
work ; and for his assistance both in this, 
and my former publication, I am indebted 
to him not only for his judicious remarks^ 
but for bis goodntsss in transcribing for me 
many of my dissertations, without which my 
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progress Would liave been greatly retardecf^r 
His care likewise, and attention, in maoy 
other articles, afford instances of friendship 
which I shall ever gratefully remember. 
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T 
HE' inaterials, of which I purpose to make use 

iti the following inquiries, are comparatively few, 
and will be contained within a small compass. 
They are such as are to be found in the composi- 
tion of most names, which occur in antient my- 
thology : whether they relate to Deities then 
reverenced ; or to the places, where their worship 
was introduced. But they appear no where so 
plainly, as in the names of those places, which were 
situated in Babylonia and Egypt. From these 
part^ they were, in process of time, transferred to 
countries far remote ; beyond the Ganges east- 
ward, and to the utmost bounds of the Mediter- 
ranean west; wherever the sons of Ham under 
their various denominations either settled or 
traded For I have mentioned that this people 
were great adventurers ; and began an extensive 
commerce in very early times. They got footing 
in many parts ; where they founded cities, which 
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were famous in their day. They likewise erected 
towers and temples: and upon headlands and 
promontories they raised pillars for sea-marks to 
direct them in their perilous expeditions. All 
these were denominated from circumstances, that 
had some reference to the religion, which this 
people professed ; and to the ancestors, whence 
they sprung. The Deity, which they originally 
worshipped, was the Sun. But they soon con- 
ferred his titles upon some of their ancestors: 
whence arose a mixed worship. They particularly 
deified the great Patriarch, who was the head of 
their line; and worshipped him as the fountain of 
light : making the Sun only an emblem of his 
influence and power. They called him Bal, and 
Baal: and there were others of their ancestry 
joined with him, whom they styled the Baalim. 
Chus was one of these : and this idolatry began 
among his sons. In respect then to the namesi 
which this people, in process of time, conferred 
either upon the Deities they worshipped, or tipom 
the cities, which they founded ; we shall find 
them to be generally made up of some original 
terms for a basis, such as Ham, Cham, and Chus : 
or dse of the titles, with which those personages 
were, in process of time, honoured. These wcrfe 
Thoth, Men or Menes, Ab, El, Aur, Ait, Ees or 
Ish, On, Bel, Cohen, Keren, Ad, Adon, Ob, 
Oph, Apfaa, Uch, Melech, Anac, Sar, Satna, 
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Sanaim. We must likewise take notice of those 
common names, by which places are distinguished, 
such as Kir, Caer, Kiriatl^ Carta, Air, Col, Cala, 
Beth, Ai, Ain, Caph, and Cephas. Lastly* are to 
be inserted the particles Al and Pi ; whith were 
in use among the antient Egyptians. 

Of these terms I shall first treat ; which I look 
upon as so many elements, whence most names in 
antient mythology have been compounded ; and 
into which they may be easily resolved : and the 
history, with which they are attended, will, at all 
times, plainly point out, and warrant the ety^ 
mology. 

HAM or CHAM. 

The first of the terms here specified is Ham ; at 
different times, and in different places, expressed 
Cham, Chom, ' Chamus. Many places were from 
him denominated Cham Ar, Cham IJr, Chomana, 
Comara, Camarina. Ham, by the Egyptians, was 
compounded Am-On, Apw and A^fAuv. He is to 
be found under this name among many nations 
in the east ; which was by the Greeks expressed 
Amanus, and ^Omanus. Ham, and Cham are 



' Called ako Ckanos. Liliiit Gyialdtts spcttferof the Pbenician 
God Chumi^ Syntag. I. p. 7. 1 

*Of Amanqt, and Omanos, see So-abo. 1. 11. p.V79* snd 
.1. 15. p. 1066. He calls the lemple *Sm^ OftMwm 

b2 
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words, which imply heat, and the consequences of 
heat; and from them many words in other lan- 
guages, such as ' K(xu/xa, Caminus, Camera, wero 
derived. Ham, as a Deity, was esteemed the 
* Sun : and his priests were styled Chamin, Cha- 
minim, and Chamerini. His name is often found 
compounded with other terms, as. in Cham EI, 
Cham Ees, Cam Ait : and was in this manner 
conferred both on .persons and places. From 
hence Camillus, Camilla, Camella Sacra, Comates, 
Camisium, ^ Camirus, Chemmis, with nunjberless 
other words, are derived. Chamnia was the title 
of the hereditary * priestess of Diana: and the 
Puratheia, where the rites of fire were carried on, 
were called Chamina, and Chaminim, whence 
came the Camitius of the Latines. They were 
sacred hearths, on which. was preserved a perpetual 
fire in honour of Cham. The idol^ of the Sun 
were called by the same ^ name : for it is said of 

^ £t Solcm et calorem non Chammha vocant (Syri.) Scldcn de 
Diis Syris. Synlag. 2. c. 8. p. 247. 

^The Sun in the Persic language, Hama. Gale's Court of the 
Gentiles, v. 1. c. 1 1. p. 7*- 

' Camisene, Chamatby Chamane, Choma, Chom, Curaa, Camap, 
Camclis, Cambalidus, Comopolis, Comara, &c. All these are 
either names of places, where the Amonians settled ; or are terms, 
which have a reference to their religion and worship. 

^ Plutarch. Amatorius. vol. 2. p. JSH. 

^ 2 Chron. c. 34. v. 4. n^o» ttvdo^ Kmf^i9 wfoff-my^^vu^ Plu- 
tarch. Isis et Osiris. voL 2. p. 374. 
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the good king Josiah, that they brake daion the 
altars ef Baadim in his presence; and the 
Chmmiriim (or images of Cham) that were on high 
Above themj he cut down. They ^v<ere also styled 
Chamerim, as we learn from the prophet ' Zepha- 
niah. Ham was esteemed the Zeus of Greece, 
and Jupiter of Latium. 'A/x|tx»f, o Zw;, AfiroTiXn. 

^ Afs^fiajf yaf A^yvwrtot naXiifO'i rov Aia. Plutarch 

«aySy that, of all tlie Egyptian names which 
seemed to have any correspondence with the 
Zeus of Greece, Amouu or Amman wzs the most 
peculiar and adequate. He speaks of many 
people, who were of tlws opinion : " Er» ii t«v xaxxm 

AfABfy i tro^^y^vTH rifinK AfAfAuyx XtyoifAtv. From Egypt 

his name and w^orship were brought into Greece ; 

t_ 

■ ■■■;■ " ' ■ ■ ' ' ! ■ ■ " ■ . ' ■ ' ' .1 9 

' I wiU cut oftks rofrnftni of Baal from this piace^ and ike name 
of the Chammerinl' wth thejfrksts, Zephaniah. p. 1. v. 4. From 
b^nce we may, in sonde degJTee, ihfcr ^.ho are meant by the Baalim. 

^ Hesychius. 

* Herodotus. 1. 2. c. ilJ, 

Ham sub Jovis nomine in A fried din cnltus*. Bocbart, Geog. 
Sac. 1. 1. c. 1. p. 5. 

AfAiAsna AiCvfc rev Aia w^ocmy^^itmffif xtu vrw rtfApt^* lusi yuf x»i 

Pindar. Pyth. ode 4. v, 28.. Scboi. 
" Plutarch. Isis et Osiris, vol. 2. p. 354. Zeus was certainly, 

r 

as these writers say, a title giiren to Ham ; yet l(t will be found 
originally to have belonged to hit father; for titles were not uni^ 
iformly appropriated. 
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«l indeed ^i^ere the names of almost all the Deitiei 

i:here worshipped. ^* £;^£^ov h xu^ ^rctirta, ra eu»o|Maf* 
>rctfy'0i0ir c^ Atyuirrif iA«i^u9c fc niy 'EKXaJSk. Almost 

iffU the names of the Gods in Greece were adventi* 
tioHSy having been irovght thither'from Egypt. 

CHUS. 

Chns was rendered by the Greeks Xuo-oc, Chusus; 
h\A% more commonly, X^xxraq : and the places deno- 
mitiated from him were changed to X^urt), Chruse ; 
Und to Chrusopolis. His name was often com* 
pounded *' Chus-Or, rendered by the Greeks Xf«- 
trw^y Chrusor, and Chrusaor; which, among the 
Poets, became a favourite epithet, continually be- 
stowed upon Apollo. Hence there were temples 
dedicated to him, called Chrasaoria. Chus, in the 
"Babylonish dialect, seems to have been called Cutb; 
and many places, where his posterity settled, were 
styled '^Cutha, Cuthaia, Cutaia, Ceuta, Cctha, 



II 



Herodotus. 1. 2. c. 49. Speaking -afterwards of the people at 
Dodonft, be says, X^iv w^O^ Jia4<^0»rro(y larvOerro ix t%^ At^pmry 

iwdofTo. c. 52. It was. a long time before the}/ had noma for any of 
the Gods; and very late before they were qcquauded with Dumusus; 
which Deity, as well asaUthe others, they recmcdfrom Egypt, See 
also 1. 2. c. 59. 

'' Sancboniatbon apud fiuscbium prqdU £gyptiorum Kmf «se 
rbcrnicum A/ya$oimit^9,t Tel secundum Mocbum, X«^«^«u See 
notes to lamblichoB, i^y Gale. p. 601. 

'^ Cbosistan, to tbe eaitof the Tigris, iva& the land of ChtiSi; 
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and compounded '^ Cothou. He was sometimes 
•xpres$ed Casus, Cessus, Casius; and was still 
Either diversified. 

Chus was the father of all those nationsi styled 
'^ Ethiopians, who were more truly called Cutbttea 
and Cuseans. They were more in number, and 
far more widely extended, than has been imagined; 
The history of this family will be the principal part 
of my ii^quiry. 

Canaan. 

Canaan seems, by the Egyptians and Syrians, to 
have been pronounced Cnaan : which was by the 
Greeks rendered Cnas, and Cna. Thus we are 
told by Stephanuf Byzantinus, that the antient 
nancie of Phenicia :i!iras Cna. Xm, iru^ i Oomxn fx»« 
XiiTo. TO lOyixev x»aiou The same is said by Philo 
Biblius, from Sanchoniathon. '^ Xva tk it^^tk /uicro- 
vojMa(r9evToc Ooivtxoc. And, in another place, he say^, 
that Isiris, the same as Osiris, was the brother 

it was, likewise, called Cutha, and Cissia, by diSerent wnten. A 
liver aad ragioKy styled Cutha, meatioaed by Josepbus, Aat. 
Jud. 1.9* c. 14. D. 3. tbe same which by others has been called 
Cushan, and Chusistan. 

" The harbour at Cardiage was named Cothon. Strabo. L 17- 
p. 1 1 S9. Also, an island in thatharbour. Diodorus Sic. 1. 9. p.l6S. 

wf v«r» lavrif rt luu rh tf tii Aoia mrnwrmf XOTXAIOi naX^vrrai* 
Josephus. Alt. Jud. 1. 1. c. 6. § 2. 

^ Eoseb. Pvasp. Evang. Ir U c. la p. S}. 



^ t 
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to Cna. " l(rtf K — xiiX^oi Xm : the pivport of whiclv. 
k conformable to the account in the Scriptureg^ 
that the Egyptians were of a collateral line ildth 
the people of Canaan ; or, thit thc: fatlier of tlie 
Mizraim and the Canaaaites were brothel's.. . 

' MIZRAIM. 

This person is looked upon as the fatlier of the 
Egyptians : on which account ope might expect 
, ^ to meet with many memorial^, concerning him : 
but his history i$ so veiled Qijrfer* allegory and 
titles, that no great light can be obtained. It is 
tbou^lj^t, by many learned Bicn, th^t the term^ 
Mizraim, ^s properly a plural ; and that a people 
are by it signified^ rather than a person.' This 
people were the Egyptians ; arid the heail of their 
family is imagined to have been, in the singular, 
Misor, or Metzor. It is certain that Egypt, by 
Stephanus Byzantinus, is, amongst other naiiies, 
styled Muot^oE, which, undoubtedly, is a mistake 
^r Muo-o^ft, the land of Musar, or Mysar. It is, 
by '^Eusehius and Suidas, called ^lestraia; by 



'^ SaadiODJathpn apud e^ndcm. Ibid. 

See Micbaelis GeograpKia llehrseor. Ext/cra. p. 2. 

tCfM-tAivo-ir t» «c;t|i rn Mir^if • Euseb. Cb]roii. p. 17* 
Nfirf«7f* of the LXX. - ^ 

Josephns calls the country of Egypt Meatia. Tft^yof. Atyv^r^p 



which is meant the land of Metzor, a different 
rendering of Mysor. Sanchdniathon alludes to 
this person under the name of ^ Mi^oif^ Misor ; and 
joins him urith Sydic: both which he makes the 
sOns*of t^ SJiephej'ds A^unus and.Ma^ua. Amu- 
nuSy I;injake. no 'doubt, is Amun, orHam^ the real 
father of Misor/ from whom tlie Mi2raim are sup- 
posed to be descended. By Magus, probably^ is 
meant Chus, the father of those worshippers of 
fire, the Magi; tlie faUier, also, of the genuine 
3cyth^, who were styled Magog. The Canaaor 
ites, Jikewise, were his offspring: and, among 
these, none were more distinguished than those of 
3ai(), or Sidon ; which, I imagine, is alluded to 
under the name of Sydic. It must be confessed, 
that the author derives it from Sydic, justice: and, 
to say tlie truth, he has, out of antient terms, 
mixed so many feigned personages with those that 
are real, that it is not possible to arrive at the 
truth. 



Ta/fAu, Ant.Jud. L 1. c. 6. § 2. 

^ Apud Euscb. Prasp. Evan. 1. 1. c. 10. p. 36, 

Hiej:apolis of Syria, was called Magog, or rather the city of 

Magogs It was also called Bambyce. Coele (Syria) habet — Bam- 

byccn, quas alio nomine Hierapolis vocatur, Syris vero Magog. 

Plin. Hist. W^t. 1. 5. § 19. p. 266. 
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NIMROD. 



It is said of this person, by Moses, that he was 
the son of Cash. " And Cush begat Nimrod : he 
began te be a mighty one in the earth: he 
was a mighty hunter before the Lord : wherefore 
it it said, even as Nimrod, the mighty hunter be^ 
fore the Lord. And the beginning of his kingdom 
was Babel. His history is plainly alluded to under 
the character of Alorus, the first king of " Chal- 
dea ; but more frequently under the title of Orion* 
This personage is represented by Homer as of a 
gigantic make ; and as being continually in pur* 
suit of wild *' beasts. The Cuthite Colonies, which 
went westward, carried with them memoriab 
of this their ancestor ; and named many places 
from him : and in all such places there will be found 



^' Genesis, c. 10. v. 8, 9. Hence called HtQ^i^ o Kvtnyof,. »m 
Tty»iy A»6»o>^.^-Chronicon Paschale. P. 28. 

^ n^«iro» ytfiSai Bewi^et AA^pov u BaSvKun XBt^auof. Euseb. 
Chron. p. 5. ex Apollodoro. The same from Abydenus. Euseb. 
CkroQ. p. 6. 

Cedrenus. p. 14. 

EyffwjOu ^1 Ktn oXXo? fat ms fvXv^ tm Tufi. (Xa^), Xovf oyo/x«T*, e 
Ai^ivl^, orK fyirnjri ror NiCpv^, Tkymrruy ror T»jr Bo£v>Mna> 
«Ti^a<TA(, or Tiiyeo'tp ot Fli^^at avodfurOtrr^y xcm yivo/xivor ir tok ^r^OK 
99 cr^«rtt, orrtm noXverir n^*«ra. ChroniCQH Paschale. p. 36. 

** Homer. Odyss. 1. A. v. 57U 



borne peculiar circunistaDcefif, which will point out 
the great hunter, allii4ed to in their name. Xbe 
Grepians generally atyled him^ Nie^fiiJ; Nebrod: 
hence places called by hh name are expresai^ 
Nebrod, Nebrodes, Nebrissa. In Sicily ; was n 
mountain Neb-odes, called by Strabo in the ptu« 
fai ^ r» Ni6p«lb €^4 It was a £unous pl^e for 
hunting ; and for that reason had been dedicated 
to Nimrod. * llie poet Gratius takes notice of its 
being stocked wkh wild beasts : 

^ Cantatus GraibAcragas, vietseffoe fragosum 
Nebrodem liquere ferss. 
And Solinus speaks to the same purpose: ^^ Ne- 
brodem daime et hinniili pervagaiitar. At the foot 
of 4lie mouotaiA were the waxm baths of Hknenu 

The term Nr|3foc, Nebros, which was substituted 
by the Greeks for Nimrod, signifying a fawn, gave 
occasion to many allusions about a fawn, and 
fkwii-'sHiTi, in the Dionusiaca, and other my^te* 
ries. There "Was a town Nebnssa, near the mouth 
of thcBaetis inlSpaifi, called, by Pliny, Veneria; 
^ I«ter asstuaria Bs&tis oppidum Nebrissa, cogno- 
mine Veneria« This, I should think, was a mis- 
take for Venaria ; for there were places of that 
— - - - ■ ^ 

*♦ Chronicon. Pasch. p. 36. 
*5 Strabo. 1. 6. p. 421. 
** Gratii Cyneg^. v. 527. 
^ Solnnif de Situ Orbis. c. 1 1. 
"P!ni.N«tflfat. l.S. r.1. 
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name. Here were preserved the sime ritje^ and 
tnemorials, as are mentioned above ; wlierein was 
no allusion to Venus, but to Nimrod and Bac- 
chus. The island, audits rites, are mentioned by 
Siiius Italicus. 
. ^ Ac Nebrissa Dionusseis conscia thyrsis« 

Quam Satyri coluere leves, redimitaque sacri 
Nebride. 
The Priests at the Bacchanalia, as well as the 
Votaries, were habited in this manner. 
'"^ Inter matres impia Msenas 
Comes Ogygio venit laccho, 
Nebride sacr^ prascincta latus; 
Statins describes them in the. same habit. 
" Hie chelyn, hie flavam maculoso Nebrida 
tergo^ 
Hie thyrsos, hie plectra fifrit. 
Thehistory of Nimrod was, in great measure, 
lost in the superior reverence shewn to Chus^ or 
Bacchus : yet, there is reason to think, that dir 
vine honours were of old paid to hio). The fa*? 

. ^ SiUus lulicos. K 3. v. 393. 
'* Seneca. CEdipus. act 2. v. 436. 
'' Sylvae. 1. l. carra. 2. v. 226. 
Dionysius of the Indian Camariue : 

Ewoi Bax;^i Xtyomc. V. 703. 
At the rites of Osiris, Km ya^ B^ff^kia^ wt^xetfiavTorrai (o« 
A»yt/«Tidi) Kat dv^ovf f^H^ «tX. Plutarch I sis etOsir. p. 364. 

2 
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milv of the NebridsB at ^* Athens, and another of 
tlje ?aine.name at jCos, were; as we may inf^r 
froinj their history, the posterity of peopje, who 
had been priests to Nimrod. He seems to have 
been worshipped in Sicily under the names of 
£lorus, Belorus, and Orion. He was likewise 
styled " Belus : but as this was merely a title, and 
conferred upon other persons^ it renders his his-- 
^ry ^^^^ difficult to be distinguished. 

. TITLES OP THE DEITY. 

Theuth, Thoth, Taut, Taautes, are the same 
title diversified; and belong to the chief god of 
'Egypt. Eusebius speaks of him as the same as 

ii 0*«9, 'Ef jfi*!!' it 'ExAtivf J id,s7if^(X(r(xv. From Thcuth 
the Greeks formed ©EOZ; which, with that na- 
ti6n, was the most general name of the deity. 

— - I - — ' - - 1 11 I ■ 1 1 I I ■ 

'* 'Amoliius. 1. 5. p.- 185. edit. l66\. Ceres fessa, oras ut ve- 
nit Atticas — Nebridarum familiam pellicula cohonestavit bin- 
nulse. 

^^ Nimrod built Babylon ; which is said to have been the work 
of Belus. Be£vKti9* — f»^i}Tat ^ wo BuXtf. Etymologicuin Mag- 
num. 

Arcem (Babylonis) Rex antiquissimus condidit Belus. Am* 
roiau. Marcellinus. 1. 23. 

Here was a temple, styled the temple of Belus. 

^ Eusebius. Pr«p. Evang. l. 1. c. 9. p. 32. 1. 1. c. 10. 
p. 36. p. 40. 
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Plato, m his treatise, named Philcbus, mentii^m 
him by the name of " ©luO. He was looked uptm 
as a great benefactor, and the first cultivator of 
the vine. 

^ Hftirof Q(iA iidsn ifiiret»fiy lire ^or^vv ayufuym 

He was also supposed to have found out letters : 
which invention is likewise attributed to Hermes. 

'^ Airo Mie'tf^ Tftauroc, ii iv^i rnv ruy ir^dnravv ^ot^iifaf^ 
y^afnv^ "EAAiiiric it 'EffAfiv ixetXta-av, Suidas calls 

him Theus ; and says, that he was the same as 
Arez, styled by the Arabians Theus Arez, 
and so worshipped at Petra. Ofucra^Yi; nr 
£fi 8fo? A^fi(, iu UtT^oL Tuc a^aCio^. Instead of a 
statue, there was x*9o^ i^i^»q^ TiTjaywi^of, «ruir4aT0f, it 
black, square pillar of stone, without any figure, or 
representation. It was the same deity, which the 
Germans and Celtse worshipped under the name 
of Theut-Ait, or Theutates ; whose sacrifices were 
very cruel, as we learn from Lucan. 

'' £t quibus immitis placatur sanguine diro 
Theutates. 

AB. 

Ab signifies a father, similar to a» of the Hc- 



'* See also the Phaedrus of Plato : Hxwa rotrt* vi^t ^avx^arip 

'* Anthologia. 1. 1. 91. 1. 1. 29. 

'^ Eusebius. Praep. Evang. 1. 1. c. 10. p. 36. from Sancho- 
miathon. 

*• Lacan. 1. 1. t. 444. 
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t>rews. It is often found in composition, as in 
Ab-El, Ab-On, Ab-Or. 



AUR, OUR, OR. 

* 

Aur, sometimes expressed Or, Vr, and Our^ 
signifies- both light and fire. Hence came the 
Orus of the Egyptians, a title given to the Sun. 
^ Quod solem vertimus, id in Hebraso est *TW, Ur ; 
quod lucem, et ignem, etiam et Soleni denotat It 
is often compounded with tlie term above, and 
^ndered Abor, Aborus, Aborras : and it is other* 
wise diversified. This title was often given to 
Chus by his descendants ; whom they styled 
Chusoras. From Aur, taken as an element, came 
Uro, Ardeo; as a Deity, oro, hora, cif^ 'Icfov, 
*If(iu(. Zeus was styled Cham-Ur, rend^ed 
KtfjAu^c by the Greeks; and under this title was 
worshipped at Halicamassus. He is so called by 

J^yCOphron. ^H/iao; xotrxi^tay ivciXot Kw/au^u Aiw, 

Upon which the Scholiast observes ; (IU/au^o?) • 



^ Sdden de Diis Syris : Prolegomena, c. 3. 
'^ Lycophron. v. 459. Scholia ibidem. 
It is also compounded with Cham, as in OrchamuSy a common 
Babylonish appellation. 

Rent Achaemenias nrbes pater Orchamus ; isque 
Septimus a prisci nutaeratur origine Beli. 

Ovid. Metamorph* 1. 4. ▼. SI'S. 
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EL. 



El, Al, Hx, sometimes expressed EJi, was tbtf 
name of the true God ; but by the Zabians was 
transferred to the Sun : whence the Greeks bor- 
rowed their ^lA»of, and HiXio^. El, and Elioii, 
were titles, by which the people of Canaan dis-^ 
tinguished their chief Deity. *' Tmrxi T*f Ex#oui», 
xxXniAivo^: u^l/ifoc. This they sometimes still farther 
compounded, and made Abehon : hence inscrip'* 
tions are to be found ^* DEO ABELLIONI. El 
according to Damascius was a title gtveo to 

Cronus. ^' i^emxiq XAft £uf o» roir Kfjayov HA, xAi BnXj 

xfti BaXaOnv £irovoj(A«^«(ri. The Phehicians mid Sj/ri* 
ans name Cronus Eely and Beel, and Bolathes, 
The Canaanitish term Elion is a conxi>aund of £fi 
On, both titles of the Sun : hence, the former ia 
often joined with Aur, and Orus. ^Eloius, and 
Alorus, were names both of persons and places. 



^ Eusebii Praep. Evang. 1. 1. c. 10. p. 36, 

♦* Gruler. v. 1. 37- n. 4, 5, 6. 

^' Damascius apud Pbotium. c. 242. 

^ AAM^of, Alorus, the first king v»ho reigned. Synceltus. p. 1 S. 

*A^iay Halia, was a festival at Rhodes in honour of the Sun, to 
whom that Island was sacred. 'Po^e» t» *A^fta r^iiMa%f. Axht* 
naeus. 1. 13. p. 56l. The first inhabitants were styled Ueliadst. 
Diodorus Sic. 1. 5. p. 327* And they called the chief temple of 
the Deity 'aaiov, Halion. Eustath. ad Horn. Odyss. Z. They 
came after a deluge, led by Ochimus, Macar, and others. 
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It 18 sometimes combined with Cham: whence we 
have Camillus, and Camulus : under which name 
the Deity of the Gentile world was in many places 
worshipped* Camulus and Camillus were in a 
manner antiquated among the Romans ; but their 
worship was kept up in other countries. We find 
in Gruter an inscription **DEO CAMULO: and 
another, CAMULO. SANCTO. FORTISSIMO. 
They were both the same Deity, a little diversified ; 
who was worshipped by the Hetrurians, and 
esteemed the same as Hermes. ^Tusci Camillum 
appellant Mercurium. And not only the Deity, 
but the minister and attendant had the same name : 
for the priests of old were almost universally deno- 
minated from the God whom they served, or from 
\iis temple* The name appears to have been once 
very general. '♦^Rerum omnium sacrarum ad- 
msnistri Camilli dicebantur. But Plutarch seems 
to confine the term to one particular office and 

person* ^ T«» uiruj gTanrra tw 'iff w t» A*o^ afA^i^otXr^ 



^' Gruter. "Inscnpt. xl. 9. and Ivi. 1 1. 
^Macrobii Saturn. 1. 3. c. 8. 
*^ Poroponius L^tus. 

Camilla was in like manner attendant on the Gods. 
Cselitum Camilla ej^pectata advenis. Eunius in Mcdo, 
Varrone de Ling. Lat. p. 71* Edit. Dordrecbti. l6l9* 
^JubaapudPlutarcbum in Numa« vol. 1. p. 64. 

VOL. I. € 
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supposes the name to have been given to Hermes, 
on account of the service and duty enjoined 
him. But there is nothing of this nature to be 
inferred from the terms. The Hermes of Egypt 
had nothing similar to his correspondent in Greece. 
Camillus was the name of the chief God, Cham- 
£1, the same as Elion^ o vvf^iro?. He was some^ 
times expressed Casmillus; but still referred to 

Hermes. ** KatrfAiXXo^ i ^E^y.^; ffiir, cif I'rof f» Aiowdio- 

A#fo?. The Deity El was particularly invoked by 
the eastern nations, when thev made an attack in 
battle : at such time they used to cry out, El-El, 
and Al-AL This Mahomet could not well bring 
his proselytes to leave off: and therefore changed 
it to Allah ; which the Turks at this day make 
use of, when they shout in joining battle. It was^ 
however, an idolatrous invocation, originally 
made to the God of war ; and not unknown to 
the Greeks. Plutarch speaks of it as no uncom* 
nion exclamation ; but makes the Deity feminine; 

^KAu9' AAA a a, 7roA«/x» fiuyarij. 

Hence we have in Hesychius the following inter- 
pretations ; aAaAa^fi, svmxiu; »)X"- AKaXmyfAog^ 
fTivixto; vfApog, EAsXcu, twi^toynixx ^roXc/Aixoy. It- IS prO*^ 



♦"Scholia in Apollon. Rhodium. 1. 1. v. 91?. So Camilla 
was rendered Casmcena. 
If JDe Amore Fratcruo. p. 483. 



bably the sanie as ^n in Isaiah, ^"^ How art thou 
follen, Halalj thou son ofSehor. 

ON and EON. 

On, Eon, or Aon, was another title of the Suu 
among the Amonians : and so we find it explained 
by Cyril upon Hosea : riv it tr^¥ i 'Hx»«? : and 
speaking of the Egyptians in the same comment^ 
be says, n^ h iri irap awroic o 'HXi«(. The Seventy 
likewise, where the word occurs in Scripture, in- 
terpret it the Sun; and call the city of On, 

Heliopolis, ^'K«» iinKip anrtf rriv A<rtvii Svyarf^o^ 

n<Tcf^ 'if^cbK *HAiirtroAKi}?. Theophilus, from Ma« 
netho, speaks of it in the same manner : ^^ X2vi 
wf ifkv 'HAioiroXif. And the Coptic Pentateuch 
renders the city On by the city of the Sun, Hence 
it was, that Ham, who was worshipped as the 
Sun, got the name of Amon, and Ammon ; and 
was styled Baal-Hamon. It is said of Solomon, 
that he had a mneyard at " Baal-Hamon ; a name 



'^Isaiah, c. 14. v. 12. 

^'Genesis, c. 41. v. 45. and Exodus, c. 1. v. 11. 

^^ Theophilus ad Autoiycum. ]. 3. p. 392. lablonsky. 1. 2. c. 1. 
p. 138. 

^' Canticles, c. 8. t. 1 1 . 
• Motion is in«de of Amon, Jeremiah, c, 46. v. 25. Nahum. 
c. 3. V. 8. 

It was someti^KS ccMnpoundcd ; and the Deitj worshipped 

C 2 
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probably giveii to the place by his Egyptian wife, 
the daughter of Pharaoh. The term El was com- 
bined in the same manner; and many places 
sacred to the Sun were styled El-on, as well as 
El-our. It was sometimes rendered Eleon ; from 
whence came ifx»o?, and ^'xiov. The Syrians, Cre- 
tans, and Canaanites, went farther, and made a 
combination of the terms Ab^El-Eon, Pater Sum- 
mus Sol, or Pater Deus Sol ; hence they formed 
Abellon, and Abelion before mentioned. Hesy- 
chius interprets .AjSfXioif, *HXiov AjStXioK, *Hx*a6xo». 

Vossius thinks, and with good reason, that the 
Apollo of Greece and Rome was the same as 
the Abelion of the East. ^ Fortasse Apollo ex 
Cretico ACiXio?- nam veteres Romani pro Apollo 
dixere Apello.: ut pro homo, hemo; pro bonu?, 
benus ; ac similia. The Sun was also worshipped 



under the titles of Or-On : and there were temples of this dcno- 
mination in Canaan. 

Solomon fortified Beth-Oron the upper, and Bcth-Orou the 
nether. 2 Chron. c. 8. v. 5. 

As Ham was styled Hamon, so was his son Chiis,* or Cath, 
named Cuthon and Cothon ; as .we may judge from places, which 
were denominated, undoubtedly, from him. At Adrumetum 
was an island at the entrance of the harbour so called: Hiitiitf. 
Afric. p. 75)8. Another at Carthtt;;;e, probably so named from a 
tower or temple. 'Y«'oxih't*i oV ti» «x^to^» oi ti XifiifiCf «•» * 
KnenN.— Strabo. 1. 17. p. HSf). 

^* Voss, dc Idol. vol. I. 1. 2. c. 17- p- 29U 
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under the title Abaddon ; which, as we are in- 
formed by the Evangelist, was the same as Apollo ; 
or, as he terms him, Aitoaauwv: " Ovop« auTw *ECfi*r» 

Atctiitav^ XXI ly m EXAnvixt} AxoAXucjv. 

AIT. 

Another title of Ham, or the Sun, was Ait, and 
Aith : a term, of which little notice has been 
taken; yet of great consequence in respect to 
etynjology. It occurs continually in Egyptian 
names of places, as well as in the composition of 
those, which belong to Deities, and men. It 
relates to fire, light, and heat; and to the con- 
sequences of heat. We may, in some degree, 
learn its various and opposite significations when 
compounded, from antient words in the Greek 
language, which were derived from it. Several 
of these are enumerated in Hesychius. Ai9ai, 
fAiXcuvai. Ai^BiVy KaiuK AiixXoiv (a compound of 

Alth El), xsxuvfAivop. AlOivoc, xxw^o^. Ai6oy, XxfAir^opm 

Aiicava (of the same etymology, from Aith-On) 
[AtXxifK^ irufwJij. ** AiOof, xxvfAx, The Egyptians, 



^' Apocalyps. c. 9. v. II. 

** The Sun's disk, styled Aido4. : 

*lTVft;*ry iXixij^oy o^oy «ro\o» AldOIII AISKHi. NonUUS. 1.40* 
V. 371. 

tiesychitts. Altered to AiOora wcnia by Albertus. 
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when they consecrated any thing to their Deitr, 
or made it a symbol of any supposed attribute, 
Called it by the name of that attribute, or " ema- 
nation : and as there was scarce any thing, but 
what was held sacred by them, and in this man- 
ner appropriated; it necessarily happened, that 
several objects had often the same reference, and 
were denominatefJ' alike. For, not only men took 
to themselves the sacred titles, but birds, beasts, 
fishes, reptiles, together with trees, plants, stones, 
drugs, and minerals, were supposed to be under 
some particular influence ; and fronx thence re- 
ceived their names. And if they were not quite 
^like, they were, however, made up of elements 
very similar. Ham, as the Sun, was styled *' Ait; 
and Egypt, the land of Ham, liad, in consequence 
of it, the name of Ait, rendered by the Greeks 

A»9i6v»«, xa» ^9 AETIA. One of the most antient 
names of the Nile was Ait, or Aito^. It was also 
a name given to tl>c Eagle, as the bird particu- 
krly sacred to the Sun : and Homer alludes to the 
original meaning of the word, when he terms 

^^ The Egyptian Theology abounded with personages formed 
from these emanations, who, according to Pselius, were called £on^ 
Z«;irif, A^kivi^, See laroblichus, and Psellus, and Damascius. 

*' Stcphanus Byzant. 

^' Scholia on Dionysius. v. 239. Whfit it alluded to may hm 
seen from other authors. 
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the Eagle ^ Aum «<0«ir. Among the parts of the 
human body, it was appropriated to the ^' heart : 
for the heart in the body may be esteemed what 
the Sun is in his system, the source of heat and 
life, afifording the same animating principle. This 
word having diese two senses was the reason why 
the Egyptians made a heart over a vase of burning 
incense, an emblem of their country. ^Aiyw^rro 

ii yf»f<nrreq ^vfjuccm^^op xxtofAiPOp ^^(o^f9Cty xoti tv%9» 

KAPAIAN. This term occurs continually in com- 
position. Athyr, one of the Egyptian months, 
was formed of Ath-Ur. It was also one of the 
names of that place, where the shepherds resided 
in Egypt ; and to which the Israelites succeeded. 
It stood at the upper point of Delta, and was 
particularly sacred to T)« Ur, or Orus: and 
thence called Athur*ai, or the place of Athur. 
At the departure of the shepherds it was ruined 
by King Amosis. *^ Kocrt<rKa^t h tv A9wpi»v 



^ Homer. Iliad. O. v. 690. 'O t»Ot^fAo<y mu wpw^ic. Hesy- 
chius. 

^' HO jctt^A. Etymokg. Magnum ex Orione, in Athribis* 

They express it after the manner of Uie loniaos, who always 
deviated from the ongpaal tenn. The DortaDS would have called 
it» ¥rith more proprietyy Ath. 

•* Horns Apollo. L 1. c. 22. p, 38. 

^' Clemens Alexaadrinus liom Ftolemy Menderint. Strom. 
1. 1. p. 378. 
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As Egypt was named Aith, and Ait ; so other 
countries, in which colonies from thence settled^ 
were styled Ethia and Athia. The sons of Chus 
founded a colony in Colchis ; and we find a king 
of that country named Ait ; or, as the Greeks 
expressed it, AitiTti? : and the land was also dia- 
tinguishcd by that characteristic. Hence Arete 
in the Orphic Argonautics, speaking of Medea's 
returning to Colchis, expresses this place by the 

terms riiix KoX^m I 

I 

It is sometimes compounded Ath-EI, and Ath- 
Ain; from whence the Greeks formed ^^ AMo^ 
and Afltim, titles, by which they distinguished the 
Goddess of wisdom. It was looked upon as 9. 
term of high honour, and endearment. Ve- 
nus in Apollonius calls Juno, and Minerva, by. 
v^y of respect, H6i»ai : 

H9«*««, tk fB\Jfo voof, ;^fici; ti, xojtAi^n j 



it was called also A bur, or Abaris, as well as Atluir. In after 
times it was rebuilt; and by Herodotus it is styled Cercasora. 
By Athuriaisto be understood both the city and the district; 
whi<;h was part of the great Nome cf Heliopolis. 

'* Orphic. Argonaut, v. 1323. 

** AthenagorsB Legatio. p. 293. 

Troscrpin^ (Ko^«) was also called Athels, ibid, 

*** Apollonius Rhcdius. I. 3. v. 52. 
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Menelaus says to his brother Agamemnon, ^ T*^9' 

VTUf, HSfif, xof ue'O'faft ; And ^ Turn /aoi, HSkyi xf^aXn, 

iixi"^ fiXi»x«9a9, are the words of Achilles to the shade 
of his lost Patroclus. H6e»«;, in the original accep- 
tation, as a title, signified Solaris, Divinus,. Splen« 
didns : but, in a secondary sense, it denoted any 
thing holy, good, and praiseworthy. *^ Axxx fAiir 

HSciov xaXita xai yocfiv iovru^ saVS EumaSUS, of his 

long absent and much honoured masten Twill 
call him good and noble, whether he be dead or 
alive. From this antient term were derived the 
uftof and u6»xa of the Greeks. 

I have mentioned that it is often compounded, 
as in Athyr : and that it was a name conferred on 
places where the Amonians settled. Some of this 
family came, in early times, to Rhodes and Lem* 
nos : of which migrations I shall hereafter treat 
Hence, one of the most antient names of ''' Rhodes 
was Aitliraia, or the Island of Athyr ; so called 
from the worship of the Sun : and Lemnos was 
denominated Aithalia, for the same reason, from 
Aith-El. It was particularly devoted to the God 
of fire ; and is hence styled Vulcania by the Poet: 



*' Homer. Iliad. K. v. 37. 

'" Homer. Iliad, r. v. 94. 

'^ Homer. Odyss. a. v. 1*7. 

Ath-El among many nations a title of great honour, 

^** Flin. Nat. Hi«t. i. 5. c,31. 
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m 

^' Summis Vulcania surgit 
Lemnos aquis. 

Ethiopia itself was named both ^*Aitheria, and 
Aerta, from Aur, and Athy r : and Lesbos, which 
had received a colony of Cuthites, was recipro- 
cally styled ^'yEthiope. The people of Canaan 
and Syria paid a great reverence to the memory 
of Ham : hence, we read of many places in those 
parts named Hamath, Amathus, Amathusia. One 
of the sons of Canaan seems to have been thus 
called : for it is said, that Canaan was the father 
irf the ^* Hamathite. A city of this name stood 
la the east of mount Libanus ; whose natives were 
the Hamathites alluded to here. There was anr 
other Hamath, in Cyprus, by the Greeks expres- 
sed h^tAmf;^ of the same original as the former. 
We read of Eth-Baal, a king of " Sidon, who was 
the father of Jezebel ; and of ^ AthaKah, who was 
her daughter. For Ath was an oriental term, which 
came from Babylonia and Chaldea to Egypt ; and 



71 



Valerius Flaccus. 1. 2. v. 78. The chief city was Hepbaestia. 
'* Universa vero gens (iEthiopum) JEthcria appellata 
Plin. K6. C.30. 
"Plin. 1. 5. C.31. 
^^ Genesis, c. 10. v. 18. c. 11. ^2. 
'' 1 Kings, c. l6. V. 3U 
'^ 2 Kings, c. II. V, I. ^ 
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from thence to Syria and Canaan. Ovid, though 
his whole poem be a fable, yet copies the modes 
of those countries of which he treats. On this 
account, speaking of an Ethiopian, he introduces 
him by the name of £th-Amon, but softened by 
him to Ethemon. 

^^ Instabant parte sinistra 
Chaonius Molpeus, dextr4 Nabathseus Ethemotu 

Ath was sometimes joined to the antient title 
Herm ; which the Grecians, with a termination, 
made 'E^f^n^. From Ath- Herm came 0cfjtAic», 8f^o?, 
SiffAaiw. These terms were sometimes reversed, 
and rendered Herm-athena. 



AD. 

• 

Ad is a title which occurs very often in compo* 
sition, as in Ad-Or, Ad-On; from whence was 
formed Adorus, Adon, and Adonis* It is some- 
times found compounded with itself; and was 
thus made use of for a supreme title, with which 
both Deities and kings were honoured. We read 

i _ — 

^ Ovid. Metamorph. 1. 5. v. l62. 

So in Virgil. Comitcs Sarpedonis ambo, 

£t clarus Etbemon Lyci4 comitantur ab ah^ 
Or; Ctan» «t £th€mon« iEnds; 1. 10. v. 126. 
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of Iladad, king of ^^ Edom : and there was an- 
other of tlie same name at Damascus, whose 
«on and successor was styled ^ Benhadad. Ac* 
corthn^ to Nicolaus Damascenus, the kings of 
Syria, for . nine generations, had the name of 
^ Adad. There was a prince Hadadezer^ son 
of Reliob, king of *' Zobah: and Iladoram, son of 
the king of ** Hamath. The God Rimmon was 
sly led Adad : and mention is made by the Prophet 
of the mourninor of Adad Rimmon in the vallev of 
^ Megiddo. The feminine of it was Ada ; of 
which title mention is made by Plutarch in speak- 
ing of a ^'^ queen of Caria. It was a sacred title, 
and appropriated by the Babylonians to their chief 
•^Goddess. Amomr all the eastern nations Ad 



'" 1 Kings, c. 1 1. V. U. Adad, the fourth king of Edom. Gen. 
€• 3()» V. 35. 

'^ 1 King*;, c. CO. v. 1. 

*° Nicolaus Damasc. apud Joscphum Antiq. 1. 7- c. 5. 

•* C Samuel, c. 8. v. 3. 

•* 1 Chron. c. 18. ▼. 10. 

•^ Zechariah. c. 12. v. U. 

Tlicrc wim a town of this name in Israel. Some suppose that 
the Prophet alluded to the death of Josiah, who was slain at 
Megiddo. 

"* Plutarch. Apothcgmata. p. 180. One of the wives of Esau 
WHS of Canaan, and named Adah, the daughter of Elou the Hit- 
tile. Cien. c. 36. v. 2. 
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was a peculiar title, and was originally confer r^ 
upon the Sun : and, if we may credit Macrobius^ 
it signified Owe, and was so interpreted by the 
Assyrians : ^ Deo, quern summum maximuroque 
venerantur, Adad nomen dederunt. Ejus nominis 
interpretatio significat unus- Hunc ergo ut potis- 
simum adorant Deum. — Simulacrum Adad insigne 
cernitur radiis fnclinatis. I suspect that Macro- 
bius, in his representation, has riiistaken the car- 
dinal number for the ordinal ; and that what he 
renders one should ht firsts ov chief. We find that 
it was a sacred title ; and, when single, it was 
conferred upon a Babylonish Deity: but, when re- 
peated, it must denote greater excellence : for the 
Amonians generally formed their superlative by 
doubling the positive : thus Rab was great ; Rab- 
rab signified very great. It is, indeed, plain 
from the account, th^t it must have been a super- 
lative ; for he says it was designed to represent 
what was esteemed summum maximumque, the 
most eminent and great. I should, therefore, 
think that Adad, in its primitive sense, signified 
ftrforro?, and xfWTfuwy: and, in a secondary meaning, 
it denoted a chief, or prince. We may by these 
means rectify a mistake in Philo, who makes 
Sanchoniathon say, that Adodus of Phenicia was 
king of the country. He renders the name, Ado- 

<i»^*^>' ■ ■ ■ ^1P-^^— ■■ I ■ ■ I I ■ ■ I ■ ■ ■ ■ ■> I ■ ■ ■ ■ 

^^ Macrobii Saturnalia. 1. 1. c. 1>3. 
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4us : but we know, for certain, that it was ex^ 
pressed Adad, or Adadus, in Edom, Syria, and 
Canaan. He, moreover, makes him PaMriAcvc 6fw, 
King of the Gods : bi^t, it is plain, that the word 
Adad is a compound : and, as the two terms of 
which it is made up are precisely the same, there 
should be a reciprocal resemblance in the transla*- 
tion. If Ad be a chief, or king ; Adad should be 
superlatively so, and signify a king of kings. I 
should therefore suspect, that, in the original of 
Sanchoniathon, not jSao-iXiuc 0twi^, but (3a<riX£uc P«* 
riXiwy was the true reading. In short. Ad, and 
Ada, signified ^r^/, ttj wtck ; and, in a more lax 
sense, a prince or ruler : Adad, therefore, which 
is a reiteration of this title, means ir^uro^ rm v^vrwj 
or Iff «T£uokTwv ; and answers to the most High, or 
most Eminent. 

Ham was often styled Ad-Ham, or Adani con- 
tracted ; which has been the cause of much mis- 
take. There were many places *^ named Adam, 
Adama, Adamah, Adamas, Adamana ; which had 
no reference to the protoplast, but were, by the 

'^ Adatnantis'iluv. Gflngeticus. 

Adam was sometimes found reTcrsed, as in Amad, aCaiiaanitibh 
town in the tribe of Asbur. Joshua, c. 19* v. 26. There was a 
lown Hamad, as well as Haroon, in Galilee: also, Aroida, in 
Mesopotamia. 

1 
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Amotiians, denominated from the head of thar 
family. 

EES and IS. 

Ees, rendered As and Is, like VH of the Hebrews, 
related to light and fire ; at^d was one of the titles 
of tjie Sun. It is sometimes compounded Ad- 
Ees, and Ad-Is ; whence came the Hades of the 
Greeks, and Atis and Attis of the Asiatics ; which 
were names of the same Deity, the Sun. Many 
places were hence denominated: particularly a 
city in Africa, mentioned by " Poly bins. There 
was a 'river ''Adesa, which passed by the city 
Glioma in Asia minor. It was, moreover, the 
name of one of the chief and most antient cities 
in Syria, said to have been built by Nimrod. It 
was, undoubtedly, the work of some of his bro- 
therhood, the sons of Chus, who introduced there 
the rites of fire, and the worship of the Sun ; 
whence it was styled Adesa, rendered by the 
Greeks Edessa. One of the names of fire, among 



•• Polybius. 1. 1. p. 31. 

Atis, in Phrygia, and Lydia, was represented with a crown of 
rays, and a tiara spangled with stars, my xATwnxm v^k ^f^f 
rio^y. Julian. Orat. 5. p. 179* 

*^ Podalia, Choma, praefluente Adesa. Plin. 1. 5. c. 17* 

It was compounded, also, As-On. Hence A^titis in Sicily, 
near Selinus. Diodori Excerpta. 1. 92. 
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those in the East, who worship it, is ^ Atesh at 
this day. The term Asy like Adad, before men* 
tioned, is sometimes compounded with itself, and 
rendered Asas, and Azaz ; by the Greeks expres- 
sed A^a^of and '' A^i^of. In the very place spoken 
of above, the Deity was worshipped under the 
name of Azizus. The Emperor Julian acquaints* 
ns, in his hymn to the '* Sun, that the people of 
Edessa possessed a region, which, from time im- 
memorial, had been sacred to that luminary : that 
there were two subordinate Deities, Monimus and 
Azizus, who were esteemed coadjutors, and as- 
sessors to the chief God. He supposes them to 
have been the same as Mars and Mercury : but 
herein this zealous emperor failed ; and did not 
understand the theology which he was recom- 
mending. Monimus and Azizus were both names 
of the same God, the Deity of Edessa, and ^'Sy- 



•-▼■ 



^ Herbert's Travels, p. 31 6. He renders the word Attash. 

Hyde of the various names of fire among the Pei-sians; Va, 
Adur, Azur, Adish, Atesh, Hyr. c: 29. p. 358. Atesh Perest 
is a Priest of fire. Ibid. c. 29- p. 366. 

*■ Aziz, lightning; any thing superlatively bright, analogous 
to Adad and Rabrab. Hazazon Tamor, mentioned 2 Chron* 
C.20. V. 2. 

»* Orat. 4. p. 1 50. 

^' Azaz, and Asisus, are the same as Asis and Isis made femi- 
nine in £g>'pt ; who was supposed to be the sister of Osiris the 
Sun. 



iik. The former is, undoubtedly, ai franslation 
of Adad, which signifies fioyac, or^unitas: though,- 
tis I have before shiwti, inofe properly primus. 
Azi£us is a reduplication of a like teri^, b6hig 
compounded with itself; and wds of the same 
l>urport as Adei, or Ad Ees, from whence the 
pUic6 was named. It was a title not unknown itl 
Greece ; for Cefes was, of old, called Azazia ; by 
the loni&ns, Azesia. Hesychius observes, A^t^ici, 
n AnfArrtif.' Pfoserpilie, also, had this namt^. In 
the same aUthoir' we learn that a(», &za, signified 
«5<3oAor, or sun-butnt: which shews plainly to 
what the primitive word ^* related; This word is 
often fidund combined with Or; as in Asorus, 
and EsQhis^ undei* which titles the Deity %Vas 
Irorshipi^ed iii»* Syria, ^Sicily, ind Carthage: of 



'^^9 i/iOVAAA Ttff ^r^a^ oioiA,a^ui As-o^^*;y«. Plutarch. Isi9 

&OsirU. p. 354. ' 

• ^.lienct oiind u^Qi aisafe, of the Romans. 

Jcaejbd^. whose fittbet was Ethbaa), king of Sidon, and whoM 
daughter was Athaliab, seems to have been named from Aza-bel ; 
for all the Sidoni^n names are compounds of sacred terms. 

•* Places, which hlive this term in their composition^ are to be 
fbnbj alsoin Canaan lind Africa. See Relandi t^alzestinii. vol. 2. 
p* \597> Joseph* Ant. ]. 8. c. £• llltzor, the chief city of Jabin, 
who is styled king of Canaan, stood near Lacus Samochonites. 
Azcnis, near Ileraclea, in Thcssaly, at the bottom of Mount 
CKtftt ' Hacor k mehtiotlfrd as a ktiigdom, and, seemingly, near 
£riom aiM^Kodan Jeremieb. c^ 4^. t. 50. 39. 

*^ Hazor in Sicily htood near Enna, and was, by the Greeks, 

TOL. I. P 
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Hic last city he was supposed to have been thf 
founder. It is often compounded with £1 and II; 
and many places were from thence denominfite4 
Alesia, Elysa, ^leusa, Halesus, Elysus, Eleuais, 
by apocope Las, Lasa, Lassa, Lasaia ; also» Lissai 
lissus, Lissia. Sometimes we meet with these 
terms reversed ; and, instead of El Ees, they ^fc 
rendered Ees £1: hence we have places name4 
Aziiis, Azila, Asyla, contracted Zelis, Zela, Zeleiit 
Zelitis; also Sele, Sela, Sala, Salis, Sillas, Sili^ 
SolL All tliese places were founded or denomi* 
nated by people of the Amonian worship : and we 
may always, upon inquiry, perceive something 
very peculiar in their history and situation. They 
were particularly devoted to the worship pf the 
Sun ; and they were generally situated xk^ear hot 
springs, or else upon foul and fetid lakes^jmd 
pools of bitumen. It is, also, not uncommon to 
find near them mines of salt and nitre ; and ca^ 
vems sending forth pestilential exhalations. Hie 
Elysian plain, near the Catacombs in Egypt^ stood 
upon the foul Charonian canal; which was so 
noisome, that every fetid ditch and cavern was 
from it called Charonian. Asia Proper compre- 
hended little more than Phrygia, and a part of 



rendered A^-jif^f , and A^w^v. Aior and At ur was a comwm 
> name for places where Paratheia were conslnictad. Sia Hyds. 
Rdig. Pers. q. 3. p, lOa 
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Lydta; and was bounded by the river Halys. 
It was of a moat inflammable soil; and there wer6 
many fiery empfibns about Caroura, and in Hyr« 
eania, which latter was styled by the Grreeks xi xav<* 
fmn. ' Hence, doubtless, the region had the name 
of ^ Asia, or the land of fire. One of its most 
antient cities, and most reverenced, was Hierapo- 
lis, famous for its hot ^ fountains. Here was also 
a sacred cavern, styled by "^Strabo Plutonium, 
asd Charonium ; which sent up pestilential efflu- 
via. Photius, in the life of Isidorus, acquaints 
us, that it was the temple of A)>ollo at Hierapolis, 
within whose precincts these deadly vapours arose. 

' Ev 'ic^airoXf ft ni; O^uyftOft^ 'if^oy fiv AiroXXttvoc, viro ft roy 
y»oir xetraficuriw uirfXfiTd, 9»Miri^c m^^wvoaf wetfi^9fAi¥w» 

He speaks of this cavity as being immediately 
under the edifice. Four caverns of this sort, and 
styled Charonian, are mentioned by ^Strabo in 

^ , -, ' ■ " Ill II. 

'^ The country abont the Cayster was particularly named Ana. 
Anf f» Aufum KtdUr^ »ftf$ piiO^. Homer. Iliad. 6. v. 46l* 
Of AcM parts see Strabo. !. IS. p^ 933. 

''*Ii(«««Ak — diffuiry viicvrtn wohXuv w^saA^tcttf afro nr ii^ voX^4» 

i^Qor. StephamisBysant 

hftt^gyauf lua ix^nm* Strabo. 1. 13. p. 933. 
' * Damasdos apnd Photinm in Vitfl Isidor. c. 242. 
-^^ At HierapoUs, Achafaca, Magnesia, and Myos. Strabo. 
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this part of the world, Pliny, speaking : of Momi 
Chajonian hollows in Italy, says, that the exha* 
lations were insupportable. ' Spiracula vocan^ 
alii Charoneas scrobes, mortiferum spiritum exha-* 
lantes. It may appear wonderful ; but the Amo- 
nians were determined in the situation, both of 
their cities and temples by these strange phsno* 
xnena. They esteemed no places so sacred as 
those where there were fiery eruptions, uncommoa 
steaniSi and sulphureous exhalations. In Armc* 
nia, near * Comana, and Camisena, was the tem* 
pie of ^ Anait, or fountain of the Sun. . ' It was a 



TiMwc ri «(u *H^ xftf TO XAPONION aiT^» ^i^it/MMV t9 sAtftfc^ 
6«vfiaroy r« f vo'ii. Strabo. 1. 14. p. S)6o. 

^ Plio. H. N. Ln 2. c. 93. Spirilus Icthales alili, aut acrobi* 
bus eroissi, aut ipso loci situ mortifcri : alibi volucribus taotuin, 
ut Soracte vicino urbi tractu : alibi prsetcr homincra ceteris ani- 
mantibus: uonnunquam et bomini; ut in Sinuessano agro, et 
Putcolano. Spiracula vocant, alii Charoneas scrobcs, iportiferam 
spiritum cxhalantcs. Strabo of the same: Ov^C^tA, waf it K^9*9 

irt WflKahot tc^or, XAPANIOK ^t70/MMyy «?lf0^i«c %^9 fttfipfciitc* 
1. 14. p. 943. 

xaa-k' ra ^i 7«)f AyAiri^oc ^Mftt^omtg A^»»m. Strabo. 1. 11» p. S05. 
' Anait signifies a fountain of 6re ; under which name a.lieiiialf 
Deity was worshipped. Wherever a temple is meotiooed, dadl- 
catcd to her worship, there will be generally found tome bot 
streamy either of water or bitumen; or else salt, aad nitreua 
poolsi This is observable at Arbcla. ni^i Afii^^ h m jc«m Ai|^- 
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Persic and Babylonisb Deitj, as well as an Anne>t 
nian, which was honoured with Pitrathda, where 
thesites of fire were particularly kq>ttrp. The city 
itself was. named Zela; and ck>se bd)itid it was a 
Iwge . nitrous lake. In short, from the Amonian 
terms^ Al*As, came the Gtccian ak^f^ «Xac, «Af ; 
as^ from the same terms reversed ( Ajb^EI), wefe 
formed the Latine Sal, Sol, and Salum. ^ Whererer 
the Amonians found places with these natural or 
prsBtematural properties, they held' them sacred; 
and fottuded their temples near them. ^ ^ Sdenou^ 
sia, in Ionia, was upon a salt lake, sacred to 
Artemis. Jn Epirus was a city called Alesa, Elissa, 
and Lesa : and hard by were tlie Aiesian plains ^ 
luntilar to the Elysian in Egypt: in these was pro^ 
duced a great quantity of fossil ^ salt There was 
axi'Aliesia in Arcadia,, and a mountain Alesium 
with a temple upon it. Here an antient person* 
age, .£putus, iWas said to have been sufibcated 
with:salt water : in which history there is an allu- 
sion to the etymology of the name. It is true 
that Pausanias supposes it to have been called 



(or A»AiT»lbf) if^oy. Strabo. 1. 16. p^ 1072. 

Of Anait sec Stmbo. 1. 1 1, p. 779- 1. 12. p. SSS. 1. 15. p. 1066. 

*Str*boi 1.14. p. 951. 

' Br* Mat AX^^Mv <rtfco» rn? H«ii^, »»« Wwrt»i A^^f. StffphtliUS 
^yzantinuSr ' * 
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AJkmiLf from Rfaea having wismdered diither; * im 
9waXfi9f vg.^cfT) xii^#v/xfi«y my "Piipc : but it was not 
mxnf biit akct^, and AXdr, sal; and tbe . Deitjjr, ft> 
vkom that body was oacred, from whence llie 
place wiLs named. And this is certain fiomaoo* 
ther tradition^ which thdre f^re vailed : for it iaaaid 
that in aatitdt times there w&s an eni)>t;ioa 4»f aca 
water in the tnhple: ^ SuhivimK h^^'t^fk^t^kt^wi^^ 
ttf *ti^ rsary k^t iTiv mfXJ^^H. Nor was tbisafiptfi* 
Uriion confined, to one particiiiar sort of ibuntahii 
cr waiter : but all waters^ that had atiy iinoMamcm 
property^ were in likeimamier sacred to Elees^.or 
JEeseL It waft an antieiit title of Mithras, and 
Ostiis in Afe east^ the same as "^Sol, the^Sim. 
Frofn henee the priests of the Sun were called Scdi 
and Solimi in Cilicia, Selli in Epirus^ Salii at Rom^ 
all originally priests of fire. As such fhey anb de« 
scribed by Virgil : 

Turn SaUi ad cantus incensa altaria circimu 
In like manner the Silaceni of the Babylonians 



II g tn 



*P&ti8imift8. 1. 8. p. 6iS. 

^ AtbanasiuSy who was of Egypt, speaks of the veneration paid 
to fountains and waters. A^Xei voTOftvc xai xfUMKy xoi varrtn lutKirm 
AiyvirrMft t» vJW^ r^tnrifivxaa^y ««« Oicic «y«yof ivtr^i. Oxstio con- 
tra Crentes. p. S. Edit. Commelin. 

.'^It was an obtohite ternii but to be traced in its derivatifes. 
From Ees-El came AcrvAor, Asylum: from £1-Ees, EUs, Elissa, 
E te miii Eleuiiim Ssaa, £lyaiu0y Elysii campi in Egypt and 
elsewhere* 
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i^ere i^6tnh\ffpen of the ume Dettf ^ aiid given t6 
the ri4es-6f filie, wMcIi accompanied ttte ^ersbip 
of the Sun. 

Tlie thief dty of Silaceha wias Sileor Stlei wltti^ 
wiBffe eruptions o^ fire. Sele » the place or city' 
of the Sim. Whenever thetefore Sal, or Sel, or 
the same reversed, occur in the composition of 
any place's name, ^^ inay be pretty certun iSiat 
the place is remarkable diher for its^ rites or ntua^ 
l^on, and attended iHth soiif^of the circumstancei 
" abdv^^entioned. Many instanots may be^pro^ 
duced of those detidWinat^d from ^e quality of 
dierr waters. Itf the rivet '* Si ktrus^of Italy every 
tbing became petrified. Hieiiver *? Silias in Indm 






"Of those place* callBd Lasa many instances might be pro- 
doced. The fountain at Gortyna in Crete was very sacred, and 
cdled Lasa, and Lysa. There was a tradifibn, t^at Ju'pifer wh^ 
a child was washed in its waten: it wti^^^r^ore cBa^^ged to 
AfvvA. Paosanias says, vht^ ^rvxc^'^^i^^^X'^*^'**'*^'^^^*^^ 

In Judea weiBsome medicinal waters and warm springs <>f great 
repute, at a place called of old Lasa. Lasa Ipsa est, qosb nunc 
Callirrhoe dicitilr, ubi aquas caHdas in Mare Mortutlm deflttunt. 
Hieron. in Isaiam. c. 17* 19* 

'R^nc TMc luvrm Kmf^fnf If^^MK 9iiixflr9. Josephus de B. J. 
1. 1. c. 33. - 

Alesa, urbs et fons StdUae. SoKma. c ill. The ibuatain was 

■ 

of a wonderfid nature. 
»*Strabob L 5. p. 3S5. 

'' Stnbo. L 15. p. 10S9< 
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i^euld suffer nothing to swim. The waters of the 
'^ Salassi in the Alp3 were of great use ip irefining 
gold. The fountain at '^Selinus in Sicily was of 
^ bitter : valine taste. Of the salt lake near 
'^ Selinj^usia in Joni^ I have spoken.. The foun?- 
tain Siloe at Jerusi^em was, in some /degree '^ salt. 
Ovid mentions Sulmo, whe/9 })e W^^ hprn, a§ note4 
fpr-uts/^ cool waters : ^rgf^d. streams \yere equally, 
^cred tOvtlie Sun as those, which were of a con- 
tTjiiry nature. , TJhe' fii)©: wateriy at uEnon, wheiie 
Jphjpi i^aptized, . . were; called '^^alim. The rmr 
i^efiiif^r Colophon. ran through th^ grove of 
4ppU0}/'and was. esteemed the. cqddest stream in 

Ionia; , ' *°. AXg;* • TrjnxfAOf 4^?Cf-Tf Xff ! T"^ fH ^*^*'* ?• ?**: 

the country of the Alazonians was a bitter foun- 
tain, which ran into the " Hypanis. These terms 
were sometimes combined with the name of Ham ; 



•7 
as 



, "tSnrabo. 1.4. pi3l4i. . 
"StrabQ..!. 6. p.. 421. 

•^Strabo, 1. 14. p. 951. Here was a cavern, which scot forth 
^ most pestilential ,Y^ur. Diodortfs Sip. 1. 4. p. 27S. 
Voyages de Moficonye. Parte 2de* p. 38. 
SuUno mihi patri^ est, golidis uberrimus uncjis. 

Ovid. Trisfia. 1.5. Elcg. 10. v. 3. 
r '^ Jol^ii. c. 3. }V. S3.. Xir ^i .xoM luaf tnt Cftm^^v ty Airio lyyvc 
ZaXii/4* so denominated by the antient Canaanites. 

**Pausania5. 1. ?• ^^ A^5. The city.Arl^ in Projrencc ^-as 
^amed for medicinal waters. The true name was Ar-Alcs^ the city 
pf Ales; it was ako called Ar-El-Ait, or A^U^te. 
** Herodotus. 1. 4. c. 52. 
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and expressed Hameies, and Haii>elas ; contracted 
tp Meles and Melas. A river of tibia name watered> 
the region of Pamphylia, and was AOted for a 
most cold and pure ^^ water. The Meles near 
Smyrna was equally admired. ^' D^u^yoMic ti 

imyaic. The Melas in Cappadocia was of a con* 
trary quality. Jt ran through a hat, inflamBiable 
country, and formed many fiery pools. ^Km 

rfimr» J* $r* ▼« lAn ^Mrro^^ irvpiAiiirTa. In Pontus WB$ 

AmasuSy ^ Aina§i% Amasene, * where the regioiv 
abounded with hot waters: *^ .y^i^mir^i h m^' rm, 

Jt i§ wonderful, how far the Amonian religioi} 
and customs were carried in the first ages. The 
antient Germans, and Scandinavians, were led by 
the same principles ; and founded their temples ioi 
situations of the same nature, as those were; which: 
have been above described. Above all others 
they chose those places, where were any nitrous, 
or saline waters. ^ Maxime autem lucos (or lacus) 
sAle gignendo fscundos Coelo propiuquare, pve- 



...J 



%t 



P^usanias. ]. S. p. 659' 
^Pausagias. 1. 7'- p* ^35. 
**Strabo. 1. 12. p. S12. 
^ Strabo. 1. 12. p, 839^ 
*^ Caspar Brcchenroakcrr § 4^* p* ^Ta 
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ifMlpie tnorufium nusquam propius atidiri finniter 
cuant persuasi; prout ^xeihplo Hermunduroram 
doeet testis ottini exceptione major ^ Tacitas. 



SAN, SON, ZAN, ZAAN. 

•the* most commo* name for the Sail was Sai^ 
and Son; i^Hpres^ed jdso Zan, Zod, and Zaan. 
Z0ti6 of Gri^ti^, wiio was Supposed to have been 
iMlriKid in that Island, is said to have had the ibi* 
loving inseii[Hion on his tomb : 



■*' 08 



The lodiaus expressed it Zd», and Zfi»«. Hesychius 
ttMs us/ that the Sun was called Smc by the Baby- 
iMians. It 16 to be observed that the Grecians in 
Koireigb W6rds ^sonthmally omitted the Nu final^ 
MA substituted a Sigma. The true Babylonish 
naiM for the Sun was undoubtedly Tcm¥^ often* 



' **^^iti»: Annal. 1. IS. c. 57. 

* Vttm (h]» atntient tetm A^ or Av, many words in tlie Greek 
Isngmge were deriyed: such as a^ofm%y yeneror; •{«», {v^m; 
•^K^Mv, if pfMv ; «(«, ooCa^Af ; •^awi^ , m (nfm » m 6mi^i»<. He- 
svchius. 

^ Cyril, contra Julianum. 1. 10. p. S42. And lamblich. in 
▼iti Pjrthagors. 

Zm^K^m. Lactantii Div. Institof. 1. 1. c. 11. p. 53. 
Zmm^Zmh* Hesyckivs. 
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tioMB expresaed lumi^ Soam It was fhe same m 
Zauaa of the Sidoniaiis; under which nioBie the y 
worshipped Adonis, or the San. . ^ Hef^chins »y% 
Zmnuaot^ Oiof tk ii^ SiJWfi. Who* the Deitjr wi|% I 
think may be plainly seen. It is meoti^ned by 
the same writer, thttt the Indian littexS^ by 
which is always meant the chief Deity, wtn-styled 
Dorsanes: ^^mtiK i iHfMMi^ ir«p* bJWr < HieifMi* 
Dorsanes is to abridgment of Ador-San, w Addi^ 
Sanes, that is Ador-Sol, th$ lord rf light. It Witf 
a^ title confened upon Ham; and also tipott*><>theM 
of his family ; whom i have before mentioned to 
have been collectively call6|d the Baalim^^ Atela* 
gous to this they were likewise called the Zaanim, 
nnd Zaanttnim : and -a temple w«a -erected to tkem 
by 4fhe antient Caiiaanites, which was frntv them 
named ^ Belb-Zaananim. There was* idso a pkvee 
called Sanim in the same country, rendered So^ 
nam'^, tmmf^ byEusebius; which was undoubtedly 
named in honour of the same persons : for their 
posterity looked up to them, as the Heliadse, o^ 
descendants of the Sun, and denominated them 
ftom thajt luminary. According to Hesychiua it 
was a tide, of old not unknown in Greece; where 
princes and rulers were styled Zanides^ Zm^ii^^ 

'' Joshua, c. 19. T. 33. Jadg«k c. 4. v« 11. AboTsssmo. 
Hicah. c. 1. v. 11. Soils Foot. 
^ Rdandi PsfantiiDa. V* & p» 9B3. 
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Sayf/Eimc. r In *' Diddoros Siculus mention is mftde 
oranvantient king of Armenia^ ' called: Barsanes ; 
which signifies the. ofispring of the Siiri. We find 
temples eredted to the Deity of the same purport; 
and'ttyled in the mngular Bedti-iSap : by which is 
meap^xthe. ifetnpje* of the; Sun,. Two places occur 
in'3Q|ifitore/of this iJame: d^.one in tlhe tribeof 
Miy^mas^b : the othec in the land of the Philistines; 
The Jatter seems to. have been a city; and also.a 
t^mfi\pt yth^rc the body of Saul was exposed after 
bis d§ffat'Upon mouni .GilbQa. Fdr.it is said, that 
tbejpj^ii^tiBes ^"^cut off, hii hejid^ ^nd stripped off 
Im mfqiom^-^and they put his et^mmr in the house 
of4^h1prethy and thjejffaitened his body to the mail 
^.Bfithstuin They seem?' to Jiiave sometiflie^ .used 
tJbis jtQrm with, a leduplication : fak* we read of a 
9ity |i^ ^Qanaan >cfdkd '^ SansanaSi ; by. which .ia 
signi^!«i;plaqe »cred to^ the most illustrious Orb 
9f d,9drf^.)!Spine.aAtiQnt iStatueb nearmount CrbniiM 
in fili^iTQre.by tbe.nativei called Zanes,/as we am 
tpld by iPai)sanias ; .^KaXowrflii :ii irp w»f iripj^f »*» 
^«M^. They :we*e supposed^ to. have. been tho 
statues ^of Zeus; but Znn.was more properly th^ 

•*Diqdonu5 5icuru3. 1. a. p*90. ,.;.-. 

'*1 Samuel, c. 31. v. 9, 10. 

"Joshua, c. 15, V. 31. 

^ Pwfednias. 1. 5. p. 430. '*' 

Zmta, Zops, Soattb' all names of the ^m^ purport, sill Values of 

the Sun, callpd Zan, Zon, ZoanVXosCh. 



Sun; and the^ were the statues of persons, who 
were denominated from hiirf/' ' 0ne of these per- 
sons, styled Zahes, and Zinrm, *wias Cnus : whostc 
posterity sent out large cbfonies to various parts 
of the earth. Some of tbefe/^eftfet^-i^trff'^he 
coast of Ausonia, called ill 'later WntSft ^ Italy ; 
y^here they wdrahippriti their ^eatBWyeitcfri&iiifftP 
the name ofBan*Chrid:; ' l^liti^ Italicus speakiil^tff 
the march of sotafe Sattnb trtibt/i, savi; ' " * " "^ 

• . t .... . ; »j I .- • ' ^ '. f. -«i 

i . i , , "Pars .Sau^um. vp^e. capebant. ,-.,,, 
Auctor^ gentis.,. 







Lactantius tdkeSwotice of this Deity:; '^---^. 
Isidem, Mauri Jubam, 'Macedones Cabifum— 
Sabini Sancum coUmt. He was not unknown at 
Rome, where they styled hiiii ieus Pistius, as we 
kam from Piodysius of. Halicarnassusrr ^.Ep 
'liftf Ai^i TltftH^ ip '?»fAcnop Xciyxw Kc^xac^m' Thcre ftfl^ 
in Gruter inscriptions, wlierein he has the title of 
Semon prefixed, and is also styled Sanctus. 



^^^ 
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^ Silius Italicus. 1.8. v. 421. v 

^Lactantius, de'F. K. J, 1. p. ff5; .: .*. .'. 

Fit tachficium^ quod est proficiacendi gratii, Herciili^ . aut 
SancOf qui idem deus est. Festus. ■ 1 

^' Diooysitts Halicaroass. Antiq. Rom. 1. 4. p. 246. S^^Aoitin 
supposes the name to have been Sanctus. Sabini ctiain Regem 
suum prirotim Sancum, sive, ut aliqui appeUanl, Sanctum,' retu- 
jffu&t intcf deos. Augustious da Civitato Dei. U 18. c. a$jThe 
name was not of Roman origMifti ; but far prior to Roknt, ^-k* ii'»fi 
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*• SANCTO. SANCO. 
SEMONL DEO. FIDIO. 
SACRUM. 
$emoz^ (Sem-On) aignifies Coelestis SoL 
Some of tbe antieots thought that the soul of 
man was a divine emanation ; a portion of light 
firpm the Sun. Hence, probably, it was called 
2^an from that luminary ; for so we find it named 
in Macrobius. ^ Veteres nullum animal sacrum 
in finibus suis esse patiebantur ; sed abigebant ad 
fines Deorum, quibus sacrum esset : animas vero 
Ifurratorum hominum, quos Gra^ zaANAS vo* 
cant Diis debitas asstimabant 

DI, DIO, DIS, DUS. 

" Another common name for the Deity was Dis^ 
Dns, and the like ; analogous to Deus,, and Theoa 



'• Gruter. Inscript. vol. 1. p. g6, n. 6. 
Semoni Sanco Deo Fidio. n. 5. 
Sanco Fidio Scmo Patri. o. 7- 
Sanco Deo Patr. Reatin. aacnim. tu 8. 
* From San came the Latine tenpns, taiiiiii sanoi nnctusy aan- 
dre. 

ITottittt derives Sao, or Zaa, £rom liv, saevire. De IdoL, 1. 1. 
c. i9. p. l68. 
^ l^acrobii Satam. 1. 3. c. 8. p. SSt. 
Beocey perhaps, came^Mi* and {«f to live : and {«•»» aaimalc 

•fid lienoe tba tide of ApoUa Z««Afv 

1 
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of Other nations. The Sun was called Avez in die 
eastf and compounded Dis-arez, and Dus-arez ; 
which signifies Deus Sol. The name b mentioned 
by TertuUian^. Unicuique etiam provinci«& et 
civitati suus Deus est, ut Syrias Astarte, Artkm 
Dysares. Hesychius supposes the Deity to have 
been the same as Dionusus. Asora^tiv row A»«viNr«» 
Nfl^Toii** (xax«<riv), m itf'iJwfoc. There was a high 
mountain, or promontory, in ^ Arabia, denomi- 
nated from this Deity : analogous to which tbert 
was one in Thrace, which had its name ^.firtfaii 
Dusonis, or the Ood of light, Orus. I toett 
notice, that Hercules, or the chief Deity aiMii^ 
the Indians^ was called Dorsanes : he had tlk^l 
tht name of Sandis, and Sandes ; which H^igili^ 

fies Sol Deus. ^BnXov f^tv rev Aiot ru;^oy, £«»A|*- rl 
roy *Hfxx\tot, nai Avair^ix Ti)ir Af^oJimv, xa» aXX»c 

«xx8( ixoiAkk Agathias of the people in the east 
Probably the Deity Bendis, whose rites were so 
celebrated in Phrygia and Thrace^ was a com* 
pound of Ben-Dis, the oflspring of God. The 
natives of this country represented Bendis as a 



^ TertuUian. Apolog. c. 24. 

^ Asaofn (lege Avo-a^) ovovi^c mm xo^t;^ vi|/i|XoTani A^aSidc 
UiVrtu y Ave TH LuntfH, Omc it mto< m^ i^i|^ nm i^yj/tpm^^t 
'Ti^^of. Stepbanus Byz. 

Avf, Dous, 18 the same as Deus. /uvc-A^Ki Deus Sol* 

^' Agatbias. 1. S. p. 62. 
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female; aud supposed her to be the same a9 
^ Selene, or the moon. The same Deity was 
often masculine and feminine : what was Dea 
Luna in one country, was Deus Lunus lE 
another. 

KUR, KTPor, CURA. 

The Sun was likewise named Kur, Cur, Ku^^ 

^ Kv(oy yocf KotXny Uifirotg tok *HAiov. Many pUcCS 

were sacred to this Deity, and called Cura, Curia^ 
Curopolis, Ciirene, Cureschata, Curesta, Cure^?* 
tica regio. Many rivers in PersU, Media^ Iberisik 
wece ^ denominated in tlie same manner. TJbe 
te^rm is sometimes expressed Corus: hence Co^ 
rusia in Scy thia. Of this term I shall say more 
hereafter. 

COHEN, or CAHEN. 

Cohen, which seems, among the Egyptiant 
and other Amonians, to have been pronounced 
Cahen, and Chan, signified a Priest ; also a Lord 
or Prince. In early times the office of a Prince 
and of a Priest were comprehended under one 
character. 



^ To ovofiA TWTo Gf««o> ii Bfy^if* ovt« ««» 0^«>fof ©lo^oys fjttrst rtt9 

Ex Proclo. See Poesis Philosophica. Edit. II. Stcph. p. JK 
^' Plutarch, in Artaxcrx^. p. 101^ 

2 
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. ^ Rex Auiiis^ Rex idem hominum, Phoebique 

. . Sacerdos« 

•k 

This continued a great wlule- jn some parts of 
the *^ world ; especiariy in Asia Minor, where, even 
in the time of the Rommis, the chief priest was 
the prince of the ^ province. The term was 
sometimes used with a greater latitude ; and de- 
noted any thing noble aad divine. , Hence we 
find it prefixed to the names both of Deities and 
men ; and of places denominated from them. It 
is often compounded with Athoth, as Canethoth ; 
and we meet with Can-Osiris, Can-ophis, Can- 
ebron, and the like. It was sometimes expressed 
Kun, and among the Athenians was the title of 
the antient priests of Apollo ; whose posterity 
were styled Kvm^ai, Cunnidse, according to He- 

sychius. Kun^fM, yno^ §¥ Aitiviftrtyf t^ ov i ^Itftur^ rn 

KuyvNT AvoAXttirec. We find from hence, that ApoUo 
was styled Kuirvio^, Cunnius. Kuytrto?; ATrcXXwi 



^ Virgil. Mneis. 1. 3. v. SO. 

Majorum enim base erat ccMisuetudo, ut Rex esset etiam Sa- 
cerdos, el Pontifex : uade hodieque Imperatores Pontifices dica-» 
mus. Servii Scholia ibidem. 

^^ *0> y *Ii^iK TO v«Xa«o» f/^t iv9ar»i nn^ n^of. Strabo. 1. 12. 
p. S5l. It 18 spoken particulai'ly of some placet in Asia Minor. 

^ Pytbodonis, the high prjcst of Zela and Comana in Armenia, 
was the king of the country. H» • 'U^vc w^im Tmwmtm* Strabo* 
1. 12. p. SdS. 
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sirtOrroy. Hence came xuvnif, vootmvmv, irf^€X\Hfnnf, 

• • ■ • ^^ 

m^l knolm terms of adoration. It was also ex* 
pressed Con^ as we may infer from the title of 
the Egyptian Hercules.^ t'oy *H(axAt» fim sm* 

^nip Atyyymrtm hakmrov KAN A Xiycrtou, It seems 

also to have been a title of the true God, who 
by '"* Moses is styled Konah, TXSp. 

We find this term oftentimes subjoined. The 
'Chaldeans, who were particularly possessed of 
*thc land of Uvy and were worshippers of ifire, 
had the name of Urchani. Strabo limits this 
title to one branch of the Chaldeans, who weie 
literati, and observers of the heavens ; and tven 
'of these to one sect only. Er* it nat rm XaoAiimp 

>(eray«ffuoirrftft But ^^ Ptolcmy spcaks of them 
'more truly as a nation ; as does Pliny Itkewiae. 
He mentions their stopping the course of the 
Euphrates, and diverting the stream into the 



^ Etymologicum Magnum. 

Kvwa^nq tlom^»i9 aOi|vi|0i» tr^/Miro. Hcsychius. 

*• Geftesit. c. 14. v. 19. cansv njp p»Sy V«. 

Sabftcon of- Ethiopia was Saba Con, or king of Saba. 

" Strabo. 1. 16. p. 1074. 

**Plolcm. Geogr. lib. 5. cap. 19. p. 165. He places very 
truly the Orcheni upon the Sinus Persicus : for they extended 
so &r. 

n«fMMi(r«i Ti» ffp^ a^«Cmi h X«xJWia x*?*. Idem. U 5. c. 20« 
p. 167. 



< 



cliwnel of ^6 ^igris; /^ Euphi^fc^ fj^f^fff^^ 
Qtcbmoif &c. nee ^oitii Pasidgp ,d(afei^ yia qiafii;. 
There seem ,tQ hf^ve ^l^etn p^icujar qoUeg9p «n- 
propriated to the a^trqaQiqen ^at^i > prji^es^ ^ 
Chaldea, which were called Conah ; a/s «we loapr 
infer from ^ Ezra. He applies it to societies of 
his own priests and people ; but it Was a term 
.borrowed from .Chaldea. 

The title of Urchin amoqgths (f^Qtile nf^- 
tions was appropriated to the God of .fire^ anfi 
his.^^ priests ; but was assumed by other peifsoaa. 
Some of the priests and prioces among , the Jews, 
}»fter the return ^from captivity^ took the naipe 
of Hyroanus. Qrchan, and lOrcbanc^ ainpng tlie 
Persic and Tartar nations is v^ry common at 
this ^ day ; among whom the word Chan is ^ever 
current for a rprince or king. Hence w^ rea^l 
.of ,Mangu Chan, Cublai Chan, Cingis.Chao* 
Amqng some of these Rations itisexpFes|K4:Kpn, 



iA* 



^5 Plin. H. N. 1. 6. c. gf. 

'* Ezra. c. 5. v. 6. c. 4. v. ^9— :17- 

'^ The priests in Egypt, among other titles, were called Sonchip, 
sive Soils Sacerdotes, changed to £o»}eirc in the singular. Pjtha- 
goras was instructed hy a Sonchin, or priest of the Suo. It is 
mentioned as a proper name by Clemens Alexaodr. Strom. 1. i* 
p. 356. And it might beso : for priests were diBnomuBat^ ^rom 
the Deity, whom they served. 

^^ See Ofaitrvations uppo the Antient Biytory of . Egypt. 
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• 

Kottg, aod King. Monsieur de Lisle, speaking 
of the Chinese, says, ^ Les noms de Kin^ Che, 
oii Kong-Sse, signifient Cour de Prince en Chine. 
' Can, ou Chan en langue Tartare signifie Roi, ou 
Empereur. 

PETAH. 

Of this Anionian term of honour I have taken 
notice in a treatise before. I have shewn, that 
it was to be found in many Egyptian *• names, 
such as Petiphra, Petiphera, Petisonius, Petosi- 
ris, Petarbemis, PetirbastustheTanite, and Pcte- 
' 8UCCUS, builder of the Labyrinth. Petes, called 
Peteos in Homer, the father of Mnestheus, the 
Athenian, is of the same original: ^Tot y«f 

Ilmiir, Tov wetrtfa MfVio'S'cw?, rs ffanwetvro^ tic Tfaap^ 

f€tnf»i Afyvimoy wuf^avret xrx. All the great offi- 
cers of die Babylonians and Persians took their 
names from some sacred title of the Sun. Hero*- 
dptus mentions ^ Petazithes Magus, and ^' Pati- 



^^ Description de U Ville de Pekin. p. 5. He mentions Cha» 
Kp^g. p. 5. 

^ See Otiiervatioiia and Inquiries, p. l()3. 

^^ Diodonis Siculus. 1. 1. p. Q5, 

'^L.3. c.6l. 

*' L. 7. c. 40. 

Patiecion is mentioned b^ Plutarch dc audiendis Poetis. p. 21. 
' Patirampbes is for Pata-Ramphan, the priest of the God Ram-* 
pban, changed to Ramphas by the Greeks. 
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ramphes : the latter was charioteer to Xerxes in 
l^is expedition to Greece: but he was^denomi- 
nated from another office : for he- was brother to 
Smerdis, and a Magus; which was a priest o^ the 
3un. The* term is sometimes subjoined^ as in 
Atropatia, a province in ^ Media ; which was .so 
named; as we learn from Strabo,.^' avo r« Ar^^ir^n 
iyil^wu In the accounts of the JVmazons li]^ewis« 
this word occurs. They are said to hjsiye bee% 
called Aorpata, or, according to the , commoSi 
reading ip , Herodotus, Oiorpata; which w^riter 
|>laces them upon the Cimmerian Bosporus. ^ Tmf 

jUftXam Toif a»i^a^ r9i%^irmra mxuHw.] This etymok^Q^ 

}& founded upon a notion that the Amazons werf 
a jconuniinity of womeq, who killed every .xnan^ 
with whom they had any commerce, and yet sul>- 
sisted as a people for ages. I shall hereafter speak 
of the nations under this title; for there were more 
than one : but all of one family ; all colonies 
from Egypt. The title above was given them 
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Riun-phan is tbe great Phan or Phaoes^'a D^ty weir kheilrlim 
Egypt. 

^ Also in AsaropatiBp a natioanpoii the MsBotia. Plin. 1. c. 7* 

^ L. 11. p. 794. He speaks of it as a proper joame; but jt 
was certainly a title and term of ofi]|ce. . 

^ |lerodo^9S. 1. 4. c. 110. 



froi^ iXm #of^p r for Oidrpftta, or, m uomA 
M8S; Mvfc it, Aor-jtetai is the iattte as, *^ Ptftih Or, 
^e pikst of Ortts ; or/ in it ih6M hx ^efise, tlM 
#taif le* of that Gcf*. They ii^eVe Ar^rdw } ftqr 
She^sacrifiecid alf strangers, whom fc^tune brouf^ 
j^hdn ihtit coast : to that the \rholi3 Euxme bHlj 
ff^ii whicfa fhfey UVed, wa9 fendetvd infamous ftarn 
fMr cfvithy 7 but tlher dfd not takft theif fiflH^ 
fiftyrii this bircuttfatanct. 

Otiii of thle- ^gypHsLii Deities wa9 lianMeii 
1!9\j^, attd Ndi; ftrtd aiifaIog6U$ to the abovi 
liidr pri^ tr«i%1^1«cl *^ Pataneit They iMM 
^6 n&tteti Sbtfcbi4, ^hic!h signifies « prietfttff 
thfe Sim: far Sbny Sitn, Zan, are of the MitM 
ii^ifieif^bn r ahd- Son-Chifi )» z»»er i*^;. Pntcha^ 

iikj^, fhiit it wa!s ihe Htle 6f tbeif>rJe9t8; M 
^£WciiIaf1^ of iitni, whiV breaded ft the 'tib|« 
«g6 df mtlk at Sa'is. 



BEL and BAAI^. 

- BeH Bal, or Baal, 13 a Babylonish title, 
prQpria^4 to the ^un; and made use of by 






^' Aor, b rivk 6f tbo Chaldeahs. 
^ ' ^ ^ Ptofclus in tlmium. 1. j. p. 31. 
See lablonsky. I. 1. c. d. p. 57. 
ClfRieiis Alexaod. SUdm. 1. 1. p. 3561 



^ Amoniaus m other countriei^; particulftrl^f 

in Syria and Canaan. It signifijc;4 ^Hi^^f 9^ 
]x>]Fdi> ^nd If often compounded with oUier^tierms; 
M in Set-Adon, Belorus, Bal-hamon» Se^f>c^|\u8« 
fiiel-«n ; (fro^ which last came Bellona of thfi 
Romans) ^d also Baal-shamaim^ the great. iiOi4 
of the Heavens. This was a title given by the 
Syrians to the Sun : ^ To¥ *HXioir BuXtraiAnp xAXiro-iiry 

We may, from hence, decypher the name of 
the Si^i, Si» mentioned before by Damasciusii 
who ^Vj[\e& tbat . Deitgf PpHthes : ^ 9oi9^xt( km 

Wh^ h^ t^rms Bolathes is a cpmpound . of 
^.A%,cV ?!al-Athrs;. the same as A% \and 
Atisfa qf Lydi?, Perjus, and other qount^es. 
Philo BibUfis interprets it Z^us : Df m^cius supr 
posed it tp xpeai^ Crpn^s ; as 4^(1 lilf^ewise The- 
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It is remarkable that the worsliippers of WishiMm,- or YlstiKm 
ID India, a«e.iu>w qalled Petacares, au4 are dbtii^imhed ^ thxtm 
red Hoes od their foreheads, llie priests of Brama have the same 
title, Petac'Arez,' the pnesto of Are«r or th'e Sun."" Euc« Vie- 
campii Hist. Misjtfpn. ^vi^el.inj[ndia, 1747.c» 10. §.Sf4>.^r. 

^^£usebiu8. Praep. £yaii£. l..l« c. 10. p._34. V - 

^' Damascius apudPhotium. c. 243. 

Beltis primus Rex Assy riorum, quos constat ^atprnum |[<mflm 
eundem et Solero dicuDt) Junonemque Ci^luia^. Sf nfjius_ ia Vii^. 
.^Oeid. 1. I. 
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OphiluS : ^E»m futf 0*f|3orr»i r^ Kf9¥9yj xa% rvroir aunf 
9f9[A0t^H9i Bn\j xai B»Xf fAOtXkra ii otxiirrK ra aurdtroXuui 

jtXiiAotrat. This diversity amounts to little : for I 
shall hereafter shew, that all the Grecian names 
of Deities, however Appropriated, were origina)!^ 
jtitlesof one God, and related to the Sun. 



KERllN. 

Keren signifies^ in its original sense, a horn ; 
but was always esteemed an emblem of power; 
and made use of ^ i title . of sovereignty and 
puissance. Hence, it is common with the sa- 
cred writers to say ^'^ My hom shatt thou erait 
— '' his Horn shall be exalted with honour — ^ the 
horn of Moqb is cut off: ajid the Evangelist^ 
apeaks of Christ as a horn 'of salvation to the 
world. The Greeks often changed the nu final 
into sigma : hence, from kej-en they formed i^t^oL^j 
»it»rQ^ : and fron^ thence they deduced the words 

xpsrof, xf «Tfpe; : also 9co»f aifoc, K^itfc, and Km(nn» i 



» (ill . 
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^ Theopfa. ad Antolycum. 1. 3. p. S99. Mn yivMTxom^^ ^miit| 
TK tftr S K^fof, fdun TK fri» • B9iA»f . Idem. 
^^ Psalm 92. V, 10. 

^•Raliii 11$. ▼. 9. 

^^ Jeremiah, c. 48. ▼. 25. 
T» Luke. c. 1. T. 69. 
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all relating to strength and eminence. Gere- 
nhis, rifDNo^, applied to Nestor, is an^Amonian 
term, ' and signifies a princely and venerable per- 
son. The Egjrptian Crane, for its great services, 
was held in high* honour, being sacred to the 
God of hght, Abis (rM 2») or, as the Greeks 
expressed it. Ibis; from whence the name was 
given. It was also called Keren and Kerenns : 
by the Greeks. ri^ayK, the noble bird, being most 
honoured of any. It was a title of the' Sun 
himself: for Apollo was named Craneiis, -and 
^ Cameiis; which was no other than Cereneiis, 
the supreme Deity, the Lord of light : and his 
festival styled Carnea, Kafi«i«,was an abbrevia- 
tion of JLifMtm, Cerenea. The priest of Cybele 
in^ Phrygia was styled Carnas ; which was a title 
of the Deity, whom he served ; and of the same 
purport as Carneus above. 



OPH. 



Oph signifies a serpent, and was pronounced at 



^ Pausanias. 1. d. p. 239- 

Callimachus. Hymn to Apollo, v; 71* He mentions Minenra 
K^kfcuoj Cnmsea. 1. 10. p. 8S6. 

Amoi^ the Romans this title, in later tiroeSy was expressed 
Graniis and Orannus: -hence, in Gruter Inscriptions, p. 97- 
fi. 10, 11, 12. APPOLUNI GRANNO. 



times and cxpreased. Ope, ^'Ovpia^ Qpia^ Qp«i 
wd, by Cicero, ^ Upia. It. wm an emblrm itf 
the Son ; and ako <»f tJwe and ct;e«^y> It ww 
worshipped as a Deity, and; esteemed . the samfr Ml 
Osiris ; by others the iwne as. Vulcan. . VultrauMP 
iSgyptiia Opals dictus est) eodeni Cicera^e ^ tM)b 
A serpent was also, in the ijgypti^n langw^e^ 
styled Ob, orAub: though it may possibly. h9 
cmly a variatioh of the teim above. We ace toU 
by Orus Apollo, that the basilisk, or soyaL acft 
pent, was named Oubaios: ^^o^jSaio^ • ecu *BMm 
viri BoTiXirxoc. It should. have been rendeied QtfoTf 
Ottbns; for OuCaioc is a . possessive, . and not • 
proper name. The Deity, so danominatod,. was 
esteemed prophetic ; and bis temples weie apfdifi^ 
to as oracular. This idolatry is aihided to .' by 
Moses, ^ who, in the name of God, forbids tht 



^' The Dorians expressed it Owk. Palsephatus. p. 7S. 

^* Cicero de Nat. Deor. 1. 3. .S3. 

^^ Huctii Dcmonstratio. p. 83. 

^ Orus Apollo, c. 1. p. 2. 

Some have, by mistake, altered this to 0v^o», " 

*• Leviticus, c. 20. v. 97. 

Deuteronomy, c. 18. v. 11. Translated a ckarmvr^ or # 
mUer vntk familianpiriit, or a wordy or a neGronfumcff, . 

Tunc etiam ortae sunt opinionesy et sententie; ejL.ii^venti sunt 
cxeis auguresy et magoi divinatoreSp et sortiiegi, et i^guiranttt 
Ob et lideouiy et requirentet mortuop. Seldep de Piis S^fpi^ 
Synt. 1. c. 2. p. 48. from M« Msivooi^es in Biore]^efcfUcht«|, 



lasa^ttes eirei to mquire of thoM dbnions, Qb 
fod Ideoue: which thews that it was of great 
iant^iiiity. The aymboEcal wonship cf the seiv 
^•fitwai; ia the Snt ages^ very extensive;; and 
WiM kttrddttced: tfttO' all the mysteries^ wherevcir 
pelebratjMl; ^ Tlofm ^ptrr^ rm¥ pQf»^€fnw9 ta^ i^ 

^ remaiitaible, that wherever the Amonians founded 
ftiBj^ places of wiQiish^, and introduoed their rite^ 
there W90 genetally < some story df a serpeitb 
Tii€i^ was {L kgtftd iboHt.^ serpent at Coldusi 
at Thebet^ aAd at Delphi; Jikewii^e in other placesi 
9;!he Greeks Cjllied. Apollo himsdlf Python, which 
it t^ sane as Opis, Oupis, And Oub. The 
yrlta\9iU a^ £ndor» .who had a fmn^Bx sptrit, is 
paDed •*' aritl, Oab, or Ob; and it is interpreted 
)Py tht>niisi|, The pUce where she resided, seems 
|o have been named from the worship there in* 
ititUted ; for Endor is compounded of £n-Ador, 
jind signifies Fons Pythonis, the fountain of light, 
the oracle of the God Ador. This oracle Mras, 
probably, founded by the Canaanites ; and had 
liever been totally suppressed. In antient times 
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^ Justin Marfyr'9 second Apology, p. 6. 

Of serpent worship, seeEusebias. P. E. 1. 1. c.lO. p. 40,41 . 
And Cleroentis Alexand. Cohort, p. 14. Arnobius. 1. 5. JBUan. 
L to. c.Sl. of the^Asp. 

Herodotus, 1. 2. c. 74. 

^ 1 SsmaeL c. SS/ V. 7. diM rf>n. 
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they had no images in their temples, but, ia. lien 
of them, used conical stones or pillars, called 
BmfvXM ; under which representation this Qcitf 
was often worshipped. Hi^^^ pillar was also CaUdd 
?*Abaddir, which should be expressed Abadir, 
be.ing a compound of Ab, ^w^ and Adir; and 
means the serpent Deity, Addir, the same as 
Adonis. It was also compounded with On,* a 
title of the same Deity: and Kircher says, tbat 
Obion is still, among the people of Egypt, the 
name of a serpent. DM, Ob Mosi, Pythoui vox 
ab ^gyptiis sumpta ; quibus Obion hodieque aer* 
pentem sonat. Ita ''Kircher. The same also 
occurs in the Coptic lexicop. The worship of 
the serpent was very antient among the Greeks, 
and is said to have been introduced by Cecrops. 
^ Phtlochorus Satumo, et Opi, primam in Atticft 
statuisse aram Cecropem dicit. But though some 
represent Opis as a distinct Deity ; yet '* others 



^«M 



'^ It 18 called Abdir, Abadir, and Abaddir, by Prisciati. He 
supposes the stono Abaddir to have been that wliich St^tarn twa^ 
lowed, instead of his son by Rhea. Abdir, et Abadir, Bif^mhtu 
). 1.; andy in another part, Abadir Deus est. Dicitur et hoc 
nomine lapis ille, quem Satumus dicityr dcvonissc pro Jove, qucm 
Grseci BairvXov vocant. 1. 2. 

*' Bochart. Hierozoicon. 1. 1. c. 3. p. 22. 

^ Macrobius. Saturnalia. 1. 1. c. 10. p. l62. 

'' The father of one of the goddesses, called Diaaa, had tb^ 
name of Upis. Cicero de Katur& Deorum* 1. 3. 2?. 
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introduce the ternf rattier as a title, and refer it 
to more Deities than one : Callinrachus, who ex* 
presses it Oupis, confers it upon Diana, and plays 
upon the sacred term : 
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Oviri, w$ot,99* iv(4iri. 



ft is often compounded with Chan ; and ex- 
pressed Canopus, Canophis, Canuphis, Cnuphia^ 
Cneph : it is also otherwise combined ; as in 
Ophon, Opbion, Oropus, Orobus, Iriopus, Aso* 
pus, Elopus, Ophitis, Onuphis, Ophel. From 
Caneph the Grecians formed Cyniphius, 

they used for an epithet to Ammpn : 

* 

^ Non hfc Oyrniphius canetur Ammon, 
Mitratum caput elevans arenis. 



It was conferred upon Diana herself; also upon Cybele, Rfaea^ 
Vetta, 'terra, Juno. Vulcan was called Opas, Cicero de Nat. 
Deor. Ld. 

Ops was esteemed the Goddess of riches : also, the Peity of 
Ire: 
^ £l9t amavaj ftv^ frpoOv^Cy wv(. vfo tv> Ov^w. Hcsychius. 

y^t A^fiiv S^axi( Btthieufy K^vnc h Autrvtaty AaxiimftAn^h h 
Othnv (jtmXnn,) Palaephatus. c. 32. p. 78. 

^ Callimachus. Hymn to Diana, v. 204. 
' '^ Sidooius ApoUinaris. Carm. $. v. 190. 
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Oa thesubject of serpent wovsbip LshsUl apeat^ 
more at large la a particulaj trieatise* 



AIN. 

Ain, An, En, for so it is at times expressefd,^ 
signifies a fountain^ and was prefixed to the names 
of many places which were situated near foun- 
tains, and were denominated from them. Iii 
Canaan; near the fords of Jordan, were some 
celebrated waters ; which, from their name, ap- 
pear to have 'been, of old, sacred to the Sun. 
Tile iiame of the place was" iEnon, or- the foun- 
tain of the Sun ; the same to which people re- 
sorted to be baptized by John : not from an 
opinion that there was any sancjtity in the waters ; 
for that notion had been for ages obliterated ; 
and the name was given by the Canaanite : but 
^ John baptized in JEpw71j near to Salim, becauw 
there was much water there : and they caniCj and 
were baptized. Many places were styled An-^it, 
An-abor, Anabouria, Anatboo, Anopus, Anorus. 
Some of these were so called from their situation ; 



'* AiMnr «yyv( m Xo^iifi. .£u9eUiua de locortun nomiailmi' m 
Mcr& Script. AiQ Oo, fonsscdis. Salixn is not from Salem, p^fce; 
but from Sal, the Sun, the Sol .of. the Latins* Saiim, Aim« 
solis ; also Aquae sal^se. 

•'St, John. C.3..V.23. 
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othei^ frotai tihe worship t^em eatablisbed. The 
Egyptians had many subordi&ale Deities, which 
they esteemed so many emanations, at-oiSpoiai from 
kheir chief God ; as we learn from lamblichus^ 
Psellus, and Porphyry. Tliese derivatives th^ 
tUiUed ^ fountains, and supposed them to be de- 
rived from the Sun ; whom they looked npon as 
the source of all things. Hence they formed 
vAith-El and Ath-Ain, the '^ Athela and Athena of 
*the Greeks. * These were two titles appropriated 
to the same personage, Divine Wisdom ; who was 
supposed to spring from the head of her fether. 
Wherever the Amonian religion was propagated, 
names 6f this sort will occur ; being originally 
given from, the mode of worship established '^ 
Hence so many places styled Anthedon, ^the- 
mus, Ain-shemesh, and the like. The nymph 



^ Pjfthagoraa uied to swear by nrfaxrvp Way»» aawma ^V9t^i* 
See Stanley of the Chaldaic Philosophy, and Selden de Diis Syiis. 
Synt. 2. c. 1. p. 135. • , 

Km wnyn ^fvytn^ x«« mnytf wtifof axmcw, Ohicle concerning 
the Deity, quoted in notes to lamblichos. p. i99^ 

^' Athenagor.. Legatio. p. 293. 

'^The Amonians d^lt largely in fountain worship : that is, in 
the adoration of subordinate demons ; which they supposed to be 
emanations and derivatives from their chief Detty. They called 
them Zones, Intelligences, Fountains, 6cc. See Psellus and Stan- 
ley upon the Chaldaic Philosophy, p. '17* c. 3. 

See Proclus on the Theology of Plato, k 5. c. 34. p;$l5. 

8 
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(Enone was, in reality, a fountain, . Ain-On, is 
Phrygia; and sacred to the same Deity: and, 
agreeably to this^ she is said to have been the 
daughter of the river '* Cebrcnus. The island 
JEgina, was named *♦ CEnone, and CEnopia, pro- 
bably from its worship. As Divine Wisdom was 
sometimes expressed Ath-Ain, or Afiii»»;, so, at 
other times, the terms were reversed, and a 
Deity constituted called An-Ait Temples to this 
goddess occur at Ecbatana in Media: also in 
Mesopotamia, Persis, Armenia, and Cappadocia; 
where the riles of fire were particularly obser- 
ved. §he was not unknown among the andent 
Canaanites; for a temple called Beth-Anath is 
mentioned in the book of '^ Joshua. Of tliese 
temples, and the Puratheia there established, 
.accounts may be seen in many parts of 
Strabo. 

I have mentioned, that all springs and baths 
were sacred to the Sun : on which account they 
were called Bal-ain ; the fountains of the great 
Lord of Heaven ; from whence the Greeks formed 
BotXoiViia, : and the Romans Balnea. The southern 



'^ Edita de magno flumine Nympha fui. Ovid. Epist 5. v. 10. 
Some make her the daughter of Ccbrenus ; others of the river 
Xanthus. 

»♦ Plin. N. H. I. 4. c,12. 
^> Joshua, c. i« 1^, V. 3S. 
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seas abounded fomerly with large whales : and 
it is well known, that they have apertures near 
their nostrib, tbcou^ which they spout water in 
a lai^ stream, and to a great height. Hence%hey . 
too had tbo fiiame of Bal-jAjn, or Balsen&e. For 
every 4hifig uncommon was by tlie Amonians eon^= 
secrated to the Deity, and denominated from his 
titles. This is very apparent in all the animals of 
Egypt 

The term Oufayo?, Ouranus, related properly to 
the orb of the Sun ; but was in aftertimes made to 
comprehend the whole expanse of the heavens. 
It is compounded of Ou rain, the fountain of Orus;. 
and shews to what it alludes, by its etymology. 
Many places were named Ees-ain, the reverse of 
Ain-ees, or Hanes: and others farther com- 
pounded Am-ees-ain, and Cam-ees-ain, rendered 
Amisene, andCamisene: the natural histories of 
which places will generally authenticate the ety- 
mology. The Amonians settled upon the Tiber : 
and the antient town Janiculum was originally 
named ^ Camese ; and the region about it Came- 
sene ; undoubtedly from the fountain Camesene, 
called afterward Anna Perenna, whose waters ran 
into the sacred pool ^ Numicius : and whose 
priests were the Camoenae. * ' 



^ Macrobius. Sat. 1. 1. c. ?• p- 151. 
'^ Fontis itagna Numici. Virg. 1. 7* i^O. 

VOL. I. F 
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I am sensible, that some rery learned men da 
not quite approve of terms being thus reversed^ as 
I have ^hibited them in Ath-4un, Bal-ain, Our- • 
ain, Cam-ain, and in other examples: and. it is 
esteemed a deviation from the common usage in 
the Hebrew language ; where the governing word, 
as it is termed, always comes first. Of this there 
are many instances ; such as Ain-Shemesh, Ain- 
Gaddi, Ain-Mishpat, Ain-Rogel, &c. also Beth- 
El, Beth-Dagon, Beth-Aven, Beth-Oron, But^ 
with submission, this does not affect the etymolo- 
gies, which I have laid before the reader : for I do 
not deduce them from the Hebrew. And though 
there may have been of old a great similitude be- 
tween that language, and those of Egypt, Cutha« 
and Canaan : yet they were all different tongues. 
There was once but one language among the i^ons 
of men ^. Upon the dispersion of mankind, this 
was branched out into dialects ; and those again 
were subdivided : all which varied every age ; not 
only in respect to one another; but each language 
differed from itself more and more continually. 



Egeriaest, qiise prscbet aquas, Dea grata Camcenis. Ovid. 
Seet Plutarch. Numa. 

'"It is my opinion that there are two events recorded by 
Moses, Gen. c. 10. throughout; and Gen. c. 11. v. 8. p. One 
was a regular migration of mankind in general to the countries 
allotted to them: the other was a dispersion which related t# 
some particulars. Of tkis hereafter I shall treat at large. * • 
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« 

It is therefore impossible to reduce the whole of 
these to die mode, and standard of any one. Be* 
sides, the terms, of irhich I suppose these names 
to be formed, are not properly in regimine ; but 
are used adjectively, a3 is common almost in every 
language. We meet in (he Grecian writings with 

Also tx(rQ¥ £ixfX«», yxjVAiKA /Mte^oy, Tit^fyy rfuro^^ paoyiiV 

i(ofA9v^ lUnifiu oifrovi Why may we not suppose, 
that the same usage prevailed in Cutha, and in 
Egypt ? And this pmctJce wa» not entirely fo- 
reign tcr the Hebrews. We riad indeed of Beer- 
sheba, fieer-lahoiroi, &c. but we aha read of 
"^Baalath-Beef, exactly similar to the instances 
which I haVe producedi We meet in the sacred 
writings with Beth-£1, and Beth-Dagon : but we 
sometimes find the governing word postponed, as 
in Elizabeth, or temple of Eliza^ It was a Ca- 
naanitish ' name, the same as EUsa, Eleusa^ Elasa 



^Njwp* i:»wA«F. Theocritus. Idyll. 1. v. 124. 

TvyeuKu Ti Gii0-aTo ixoi^cp. Homer. II. H. v. 58. 

Xuv^p t« ot/Mv, aStirof ik f^utsf. JEschy], Prometh. v. 2. 

To give instances in our own language would be tiecdless. 

'^^Joshuat c. 19* V. 8. Baalath^Becr, the well or spring of 
6aal-Ath. 

' The Jews often took foreign names ; of which we have in- 
stances inOnias, H^rcanus, Barptolernxus, &c« 

Sollnusi c. 2i. mentions an altar foand. in North-Britain^ in- 

fS 
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of Greece and other countries. It was a com- 
pound of £1-Ees, and related to the God of lights 
as I have before shewn. It was made a feminine 
in aftertimes : and was a name assumed by women 
of the country styled Phenicia, as well as by those 
of Carthage. Hence Dido has this as a secondaiy 
appellation ; and mention is made by the Poet of 
Dii morientis * EHzse, though it was properly the 
name of a Deity. It may be said, that these 
names are foreign to the Hebrews, though somc^ 
times adopted by them : and I readily grant it ; 
for it is the whole, that I contend for. All, that 
I \vant to have allowed, is, that different nations 
in their several tongues had different modes of 
collocation and expression : because I think it as 
unreasonable to determine the usage of the Egyp- 
tians and antient Chaldeans by the method of the 

scribed to Ulysses : but Goropius Bccanus very truly suppoMS it 
to have been dedicated to the Goddess Elissa, or Eliza. 

Ab Eliss^ Tyrid, quam quidam Dido autuinant. Velleias 
Paterculus. 1. 1. 

Elisa, quamdiu Carthago iuvlcta fuit, pro De& culta' est* 
Justin. 1. 18. c. 6. 

Tlie worship of Elisa was carried to Carthage from Canaan and 
Syria : in these parts she was first worshipped ; and her temple 
from that worship was called Elista Beth. 

^ Sarbeth or Sarabeth is of the same analogy, being put Ibr 

» 

Beth-Sar or Sara, oixo? Kv^m, or xvptAxi} ; as a feminine, answer-* 
ing to the house of our Lady. Avo o^uc Do^odCaOa. EpiphaxuQs 
dc vitis Prophetar. p. 248. Sec Relandi Palxstina. p. 9^4. 
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Hebrews; as it would be to reduce ,theJH[ebrew to 
the mode and standard of Egypt* . What ia 
Joshua, a ]9* V. 8. is Baaleth, is, L Kings,: c. 1.6^ 
V. 31. £th-baal: so that even in the s^cpred writr 
ings we . jSind terms of thi^ sort transppsed* But 
in respect to foreign names^ especially ; of p}aoes» 
there are numberless instances similaF to those, 
which I have produced. They occur in all histo*- 
lies of countries Jboth.antient and osbdern. We 
fead of Pharbeth, and Phaiaobeth in Egypt; of 
Themiskiri and ' Tigranocerta, which signifies Tl- 



^ Damascus is called by the natives Dama^ec^ andDamaKur. 
The latter signifies the town of Daroa or Adama : by which is not 
meant Adam, the father of' mankind ; but Ad Ham, the Lord 
Ham, the father of the Amoraans. Abixlfeda styles Damascus, 
Damakir, p. 15. Sec or Shec b a printe. Damasec signifies 
priocipis Ad-Amae (Civiras). Fton\ a notion hpiyever of Adama 
fignifying Adam»a story prevailed that he was buriod at pamascus. 
This is so far useful, as to shew that Damasjcc was an abbrevia- 
tion of Adamasec, and Damakir of Adaraa-kir. 

Also Rvpf^xofTa, the city of Kuros, the Sun: Stephanus Byzant. 
Manakarta, Ao^xo^a, ZM^faxofra. See Bochart. notas'jn Stcpl. 
Byzantinam. p. S23. 

Vologesakerta. Plin. 1.6. p. 332. 

There was No-Amou in Egypt, and Amon-No* Guebr-^hf^. 
Hyde. p. 363* Ghavrabad. p. 364. Atesh-chaua^ dqipus igiii^. 
p. 359* An- Atb, whose temple in Canaan ^'as>ty led Beth-Anat|i, 
is found often reversed, and styled Ath-An ; wheitf u came Athaiyiy 
and AfiuM of die Greeks. Anath signified the fountain of ii^t, 
and was abbreviated Nath aiid.Neitbtiqf.tfaa{^ptiaj9s. Th^y 
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granes' city, in Cappadocia, and Armenia. Among 
the eastern nations at this day the names of the 
principal places are of this manner of construction; 
such as Pharsabad, Jehenabad, Amenabad: such 
also Indostan, Pharsistan, MoguUstan, with many 
others. Hence I hope, if I meet with a temple or 
city, called Hanes, or Urania, I may venture to 
derive it from An-Eees, or Ur-Ain, however the 
terms may be disposed. ^-And I may proceed fkr^ 
ther to suppose that it was denominated the 
fountain of light ; as I am able to support my 
etymology by the history of the place. Or if I 
should meet with a country called Azania, I may 
in like manner derive it from Az-Au, a fountain 
jMicred to the Sun ; from whence the country was 
named. And I may suppose this fountain to have 
been sacred to the God of light, on account of 
some real, or imputed^ quality in its waters : esper 
cially if I have any history to support my ety- 
mology. As there was a region named Azania in 
Arcadia, the reader may judge of my interpreta- 
tion by the accQunt given of the excellence of its 



worshipped under this title a divine emanation, supposed to be the 
Goddess of Wisdom. The Athenians, who came from Sais in 
Egypt, were denominated from ihis Deity, whom ihcy express^ 
Ath-An, or Afcni, after the Ionian manner. Tik «oXi»k {JM^m) 
^«oc •{X'yyof inr, Atyvwrtr* f»f> t 4Wo^ NnJd, '£AXvi»r> fc, «^ * vaim^ 
^uyof, A^rm. PJato in llmaNi. p. 81. 

ft 

3 
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waters. ^A^«h«, /eu^ec m^ AfXAJkoK**— in x^nirfi tik 

m diMT «^fp(fcrOai. Haned m ^ Egypt was the reverse^ 
ef Azan ; formed however of the same terms, and 
of the same purport precisely. 

In respect to this city it may be objected, that 
if it had signified, what I suppose, we should have 
fi)und it in the sacred text, instead of Dar% ex* 
pressed VMl^. If this were true, we must be 
obliged to suppose, whenever the sacred writers 
found a foreign name, composed of terms not 
unlike some in their own language^ ' that tb^ 
formed them according to their own mode of ex* 
pression, and reduced them to the Hebrew ortho^ 
graphy. In short, if the etymology of an Egyp* 
tian or Syriac name could be possibly obtained 
in their own language, that they had always an 
eye to such etymology ; and rendered the word 
precisely according to the Hebrew manner of 
writing and propunciation. But this cannot be 
allowed. We cannot suppose the sacred writers 
to have been so unnecessarily scrupulous. As far 
as I can judge, tbey« appear to have acted in a 
manner quite the reverse. They seem to have 
laid down an excellent rule, which would have 






^ Stephanus Bysantintis. 

^laaiah. c. 30. v. .4. 

Pf Han^ I ihaU berafter trett more fvH^, 
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been attended with great utility, had it been uni^ 
v«raally fofUowed : this was, of exhibiting every 
oaofie, as it was expressed at the time whea they 
M^rote, and by the people, to whom they addi«8»ed. 
themselves. If this people, through length. Of 
timc^ did not. kedp np to the original etympiogy 
in their pronunciation, it was unnetfessa'ry for thci 
sacred Penmen to* maintain it in their writingt^: 
They wrote to be understood : but would .huMr 
defeated their own purpose, if tliey had caJUeiL 
tbiogs by namte, which no longer existed^ !£ 
length of time had introduced any variationa, 
those changes were attended to : what M'as called 

Sh^chem by Moses, is termed ^ £»x*f ^^ -^"3C*P ^ 
the ^Apostle, t 



- '^ Geiiesit. c. 34-. v. 4. John. c. 4. v. 5. It is called tvy^ by 
Sync^Hut. p. 100; 

^ Th« same ter^ is Dot always unifornily expressed even by tbm 
sapred writers, Tbey vary at different times botb id respect to 
names of places and of men. What is in Numbers, c. IS. S. 
]rtbin» nosbca, is in Joshua, c/l. v. 1. ifm\w Jchoshua: and in 
the Acts, c. f. V.' 45. Jesus, iwrv^, Balaam the son of Beor, 
Numbers, c. S^. v. 5. is called the* son of Bosor, 2 Peter, c. 2; 
T.'15. 

Tbu3 Quirinus or Quirinius is styled Cureni us, Luke. c. 2. r. $k 
and Lazarus put for Eleasar, Luke. c. J6. v. 20. and John. c. 11. 

Baal-Zebub, Bn^^iCaX, Matthew, c. 12. v. S4. So Bethbara in 
Judges, c.7. v. 24. isBethabaraof John. c. 1. v. 2S. 
Atmugy aspedei of Gtdar meoH^med 1 Kings, c 10. v. 11. it 
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APHA, APHTHA, PTHA, PTHAS. 

Fitc, and likewise the God of fire, was by the 
Attioiiians styled Apthas, and Aptha ; contracted, 
atk'd by dffierent authors expressed, Apha, Pthas, 
and Pthds He is by Suidas supposed to have 
ftMB the Vulcan of Memphis. ^6a(c, i Hfmro^ 
#*(« * MifAfiToti^. And Cicero makes him the same 
D*ity of the Romans. * Secundus, (Vulcanus) 
NHb 'natUSy Phas, ut ^gyptii appellant, quern 
feuModibm esse Mgypti volunt. The author of the 
Clementines describes him much to the same 

99» txaXiO'euf, i {^/xfivfucrai ^H^airoi. " rluetius takes 



■^^^ 



styled Algam ip ft Chron. c. 2. v. 8. The city Chala of Moses, 
"^ Oen. c. 10. V. 12. is C%]ne of Isaiah. Is not Chabio as Carchanish ? 
€• 10. V. 9* Jerubbaal of Judges is Jerubbesetfa, 2 S^amuel c. ir. 
V. 21. Ram, 1 Chroo. c. 2. v. 10. is Aram in Matth. c. 1. v. 3. 
Ruth. c. 4. T. 19. Hesron begat Ram. 

Percossit PpiQinus Fhilisdia a Gebab ad Gazar. 9 Sam. c. 5. 
▼. 25. 

Percudsit Dc^s Phjjistii^ a Gihftoji ad Gazarah. 1/Chron. c. 14. 
V. 16. 

' lamblichus says the tame : 'EAXvk ^ iK *H^iroy ^utrotKet^' 
Cwwn ro9 ^9ar. lamblichos de Myster. sect. 8. c. 5. p. 159. 

^ Cicero de Natura Deonim. 1. 3. c. 22. 

'^ Auctor Clementinonim. Horn. 9. p. 687* Cotelern. 

'^ lluetii DnmopMMdo Eyail. p. 98. 
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notice of the different ways in which this name 
is expressed : Vulcano Pthas, et Apthas nomen 
fuisse scribit Suidas. Narrat Eusebius Ptha.£g7p- 
tiorum eundem esse ac Vulcanum Grsecoram; 
Patrem illi fuisse Cnef, rerum opificem. How* 
ever the Greeks and Romans may have appro- 
priated the term, it was, properly, a title of 
'^ Amon : and laniblichus acknowledges as much 
in a '^ chapter wherein he particularly treats of 
him. But, at the same time, it related to fire: 
and every place, in tlie composition of whose 
name it is found, will have a reference to that 
element, or to its worship. 

There was a place called Aphytis in Thrace, 
where the Amoiiians settled very early; and 



'^ It is sometimes compouudcd, and rendered Am-Apha ; after 
tbe Ionic manner expressed Hjmu^^ ; by lamblichus, H^«f . Koit* 
«^^9l» ^1 ra^tt ir^or»TTi» diov H/ah^, Sect* $« c. 3. p. 158. 

Hemeph was properly I]am-Apha» the God of fire. 

It was also rendered Camcphisi Ka/bi«f i{, and KA/Anf «, . from 
Cam-Aplia. Stob»us from Hermes. 

By AsclepiadeSy Ka/An^K^ or K/aij^k* K«/a«^»» rot ii^m» iinm 
^fntrip oin-ev roy itgw t«» v«r» rov to^rtir. Apud Damftspum in vita 
Isidori. Pbotius. 

''^ lamblichus. Sect. 8. c. 3. p« 159. 

Hence awrif incendo : also Aptha, an inflammation, a fiery 
eruption. 

Af^a, i f» 5^/urr» I^iumk. Hesychius* 

AfO«, PuyiTM f{«96ii^«T*if ii^c K^« Etymolog. ^Itgi. 
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where was an oracular temple of Amon. ^ A^ui^, 

Aphyte, or Jphytis, is a city hard by PalknCy in 
Thrace ; so caUed Jrom one Aphysj a native of 
those parts: This city had once an oracular temple 
ef Ammon. 

It stood in the very country called Phlegra, 
vhere the worship of fire once particularly pre- 
arailed. Tliere was a city Aphace ; also a temple 
of that liame in Mount Libanus, sacred to Venus 
Aphacitis, and denominated from fire. Her^ 
-too, was an oracle : for most temples of old were 
supposed to be oracular. It. is described by 
2osimus, who says, ** that near the temple was 
a large lake, made by art, in shape like a star. 
About the building, and in the neighbouring 
ground, there at times appeared a fire of a glo- 
bular figure, which burned like a lamp. It 
generally shewed itself at times when a celebrity 
was held : and, he adds, that even in his time it 
was frequently seen. 

All the Deities of Greece were avo<r^ar/A«Ta, or 
derivatives, formed from the titles of Amon, and 



'♦ $lcphanu^ Bypntiniis. 

*' Zosimus. 1. I . p. 53. 

Sec Etymolog. Magnum, Apha. 
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Qrus, the Sun. Many of them betray this ia 
their secondary appellations: for, we read not 
only of Vulcan, but of Diana being called "^Apha^ 
and Aphs^a ; and in Crete Dictynna had the same 
name: Hesychius observes, A^»a, n* A»xrvy»». Cas- 
tor and Pollux were styled '^ A^ fm^io^ : and Mary 
**Aphseus was worshipped in Arcadia. Apollo 
was likewise called '' Apnrvf : but it was properly 
the place of worship; though Hesychius otherwise 
explains it. Aphetor was what the antient Do* 
rians expressed Apha-Tor, a ^ fire tower, or Prur 
taiieam; the same wkich the lAtines called of 
old Pur- tor, of the like signification. This, in 
aflertimes, was rendered Prfietorium ; and the 
chief persons, who oflSiciated, Prsetores. They 
were originally priests of fire ; and, for that rea- 
son, were called ^' Aphetas : and every Prsstor bad 



'^ Pausanias. 1. 2. p. ISO. 

'^ Pausanias. 1. 3. p. 242. supposed to he named from races. 

^' Pausanias. 1. 8. p. 692. or A^rt»ec» as some read it. 

In like manner A^Oft^a kcu AfBauif '£x»tii. Stephaaus Bj* 
zantinus. 

"^ Caliiia Rhodig. 1. 8. c. l6, A^htat^, i iv tok Athpm Amc* 
Auctor Antiquus apud Lilium Gyraldum. Syntag. 7* 

•** These towers were oracular temples; and Hesychius ex- 
pressly says, A^ro^ci#y ;*amt«. A^irro^vf, vfofnrtvorro^. Hesy* 
chius. A^Topo? Avo^Xufp^f Iliad. 1. A. v. 404. n^firrivorro^ 
K«» lAamvoiAita. Schol. ibid, 

^' See Hofimab, Lexic. 
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a brazier of live coals carried before him, as a 
badge of his office. 

AST, ASTA, ESTA, HESTIA. 

Ast, Asta, Esta, signified fire; and also the 
Deity of that element The Greeks expressed it 
*£ri» ; and the Romans, Vesta. Plutarch, speak- 
ing of the sacred water of Numicius being dis- 
covered by the priestesses of this Deity, calls 
them the virgins of ^^ Hestia. Esta and Asta 
signified ako a sacred hearth. In early times 
every district was divided according to the 
number of the sacred hearths; each of which 
constituted a community, or parish. They were^ 
in • different parts, styled Puratheia, Empureia, 
' Prutaneia, and Pretoria: also ^' Phratriai, and 
Apaturia : but the most common name was Asta. 



%% 



Plutarch. Numa. vol. 1. p. 68. *t^»/^ icfov oiro^ci^fti rmq 

Nee tu aliud Vestam, quam vivam intcllige flammam. 

Ovid.Tasti. 16. v. 291. 

^ ^^ftre^tKy T¥« TU? «tfTD< fimx**T«C 4>f«T^>aK> avyyituq. He- 
Sychius. 

A«r«Ttf^Mt, 10^ A^fi^f. Hesychius. Apaturia is compounded 
of Apatour, a fire-tower. Pbrator is a metathesis for Phar-Tor, 
from Phur, ignis. So Praetor and Praetorium are frOm Pur- tor 
of the same purport. The general name for all of them was 
Purgoi, still with a reference tafire. 
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These were all places of general rendezvous fof 
people of the same community. Here \vcre kepli 
up perpetual fires : and places of this sort were 
made use of for courts of judicature, where thcf 
laws of the country, ^ifxn-otiy were explained, and 
enforced. Hence Homer speaking of a person 
not worthy of the rights of society, calls him 

The names of these buildings were given to 
them from the rites there practised ; all which re-^ 
lated to fire. The term Asta was in aftertimes by 
the Greeks expressed, A^^ Astu; and appropriated 
to a city. The name of Athens was at first 
*^ Astu ; and then Athenje of the same purport s 
for AthensB is a compound of Ath-En, Ignis fons; 
in which name there is a reference both to the 
guardiau Goddess of the city; and also to th€ 
perpetual fire preserved within its precincts. The 
God of fire, Hephaistus, was an Egyptian com- 
pound of Apha-Astus, rendered by the Ionian 
Greeks Hephsestus. 

The **Camoenae of Latium, who were supposed 
to have shewn the sacred fountain to the Vestals,- 
were probably the original priestesses, whose busi- 
ness it was to fetch water for lustrations from thai 



*♦ Iliad. A. V. 63. 

^M^iodorus Sicuius. 1. I. p.. 244 

*^' riutarch. Nama. p. 62. 



itream. For Cam-Ain is the fountain of the Sun: 
zvd the Camoense were named from tlieir atten- 
dance upon that Deity. The Hymns in the tem- 
ples of this God were sung by these women: 
hence the Gamcene were made presidents tf 
music. 

Many regions, where the rites of fire were kept 
up, will be found to have been named Asta, Hestia, 
Hestisea, H'ephsestia; or to have had cities s0 
** called. This will appear from the histories of 
Thessaly, Lycia, Egypt, Lemnos ; as well as from 
other countries. 

From Asta and Esta come the terms iEstaSj^ 
^stus, iEstuo, Arv, 'Ena, 'Er**^f*v. 



SHEM, SHAMEN, SHEMESH. 

Shem, and Shamesh, are terms, which relate to 
the heavens, and to the Sun, similar to aw, 

I ■ I I ■ I I ■ I ■ ■ ■ ■ I ■ ■ ■ I 

^ In Syria was Astacus, or the city of Chus : and Astacur, ihe 
city of the Sun. In other parts were Astacures, and Astaceni, 
nations: Astaccnus Sinus; Astaboras; Astabeni; Astabus and 
Astasaba in Ethiopia ; Astalcpha at Colchis ; Asta and Astea in 
Gedrosia; Abta in Spain, and Liguria; Asta and regio Asticain 
Thrace. 

Doris named llcstiasotis. Strabo. 1. Q. p. 66*8. 

Pindar. Nem. Ode 11. v. 1. 



^ 
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CTDV Wfffy of the Hebrews. Many pladlrs of reputed 
sanctity, such as Same, Samos, Samothrsi^ Sa- 
morna, were denominated from it Philo Bibtito 
informs us, that the Syrians, and Canaanites, 
lifted up their hands to Baal-Samen, the Lord of 
Heaven ; under which title tliey honoured the Sun: 

piHTi, Oioy ci»0jt**^pv fAO>o¥j OTPANOT KTPION BAAA* 

lAMHN xaXairr£f. Ephesus was a place of great 
sanctity: and its original name was^Samoma; 
which seems to be a compound of Sam-Oran^ 
Coelestis Sol, fons Lucis. We read of Samicon 
in Elis, ^x'^S^^^ Xa/xixov, with a sacred cavern : and 
of a town called '^ Samia, which lay above it. 
The word IsfAvog was a contraction of Semanos, 
from Sema-on ; and properly signified divine and 
celestial. Hence cifAvxi 6i«j, frtfApm xoja. Antient 
Syria was particularly devoted to the worship of 
the Siin, and of the Heavens ; and it was by the 
natives called Shems and Shams : which undoubt- 
edly means the land of Shemesh, from the worship 
there followed. It retains the name at this *' day. 

*^ Philo apud Euseb. Praep. Evang. 1. 1. c. 10. 

Arabibus Sol Talos, Tit^o;, et Samasa. Lilias Gyrald. Syntag. 



7. p. 280. 

^' Stephanos Bysant. 



^ Pausanias. 1. 5. p. 3S6. 
^^Pausanias. 1. 5. p. 387, 388. 

^' Abulfeda. Tab. Syrian, p. 5. Syria Sebum appeHata. Di- 

1 
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In Canaan/, was a ' town and temple^ ' called Beth* 
Shemesh. - Wliat some expressed Sheili and Sham,; 
tlie Lubhn. seem to have pronounced Zam : . binoe 
the capital. :of Niunidia was nanied Zama, and 
Zamana, from Shamen, Coelestis. This we may; 
learn from an inscription in '^ Reineccius. 

JULIO. PROCULO. 

PRiEF. URB. PATRONO. 

COL;, BYZACENiE. ET. PA 

TRONO. COLON. MUM./ 

" ZAMANiE. REGIiE. 

Ham being the Apollo of the east, was wor-» 
shipped as the Sun ; and was also called Sham and 
Shem. This has been the cause of much per«- 
plexity, and mistake : for by these means many of 

viditur Syria in quipque prsefecturas, quarum unicuique nomine 
proprio nomen, Al Scliam, soil. Sj/rictf commune datur. Excerp- 
mm ex Ibn 01 Wardi. p. 176. 

Abulfeda supposes, that Syria is called Scharo, quasi sinistra. 
It was called Sham for the same reason that it was called Syria. 
S»^( ym^ 2 i^e(, the same as^Zii^tof . Persae £v^ Dcum vocant. 
Lilius Gyraldus. Syntag. 1. p. 5. £v^i» dis, i.e. Dea Coelestis. 
Syria is called at this day Souristao. Souris from Sehor, Sol, 
Sii^tof of Greece. 
. ** Rdneccii Syntagma. Class. 6. cxxii. p. 458. 

" El-Samen was.probably the name of the chief temple at Zama ;: 
and comprised the titles of the Deity, whom the Numidians wor' 
sUppjcd. £1 Samen signifies Deus Ccelestisy or Cctlorom : which 
£1 Samen was changed by the Romaiii to JUia Zamami, 

VOL. I. O 
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bis postenly hav^Q been referred to a ximroi^ fine^ 
and' reputed the sona of Shem ; the title of one 
brother not being distingaished from the real 
name of the other. Hence the Chaldeana have 
l^ some been adjudged to the fine of ^ Shem : 
and Amalek, together with the people of that 
ivime, have been placed to the same account His 
genealogy is accordingly represented by £bn 
Patric. Hq makes him the son of Aad, and great 
grandson of Shem. '^ Fuitque Aad filius Arami, 
filius Shemi, fiUus Noa. The author of the Chro- 
nicon Paschale speaks of ^ Chus, as of the line of 
Shem : and Theophilus in his treatise to Autoly- 
cus does the same by '^ Mizraim. Others go far*- 
ther, and add Canaan to the '^ number. Now 
these are confessedly the immediate sons of " Ham : 



^ 'inov Ik U Xm)shuot mro r» Tn/A umray^frtUf $i i urn t Affig Wf i. 
Syncelli Chronograph, p. gs, 

^' Eutychii sive Ebn Patricii Hist. vol. 1. p. 60. 

^^Ex rvf fvKnq m T%fi Xot^ ovo/a»ti, o A^Oie^r* Chfoiu Paschah 
p. 36. 

^*Eti^c ^ vtf rt# r«/* — oM/Mtri MtrpMi/*. Theophilus wA 
Autolyc. 1. 2. p. 370. 

^ Alii Shemi filiam factum Canaanera. Relandi Falastiiia. 
V. 1. p. 7.- 

''The tons of Ham ; Cush and Mizraim, and Phut, an4 

Canaan. Genesis, c. 10. t. 6. 

Ham is the father of Canaan. Genesis, c* 9- v. 1 S, 9^* 
From Bam^ and Samen, came Suromus( and Hercules Sam* 

ma&us I Samabetfaiy Sanuinieiy Samonac<Hiom«. 
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to that we may. tmderstand, who WM properly 
alluded to in these passages' under the name of 
Shem. 

f 
: ■ ' ■ ■ 

MACAR. 

This was a sacred title givcm by the Amonians 
to their Gods ; which often occurs ip the Orphic 
. bymns^ when any Deity is invoked. . 

^ KAuOiy Maxaf TlatMy riruoxrovf, ^oi€i Auxw^j^u. 

Many people assumed to themselves this title; 
and were styled ** Motxaj ly, or Macarians : and 
various colonies were supposed to have been led 
by an imaginary personage, Matar, or ^ Maca- 
reus. In consequence of this, we find that the 
most antient name of many cities and islands was 



^ Orphic. Hymn. 33. 

^ Orphic. Hymn. 7. So ExGi Mcma^, to Hercules, and to Pan. 
Kkuti UmHm^9 to Dionubus. Also, M««ap Nngit^. KAvOi, Bilax»^, 
fitni9^ to Corybas the Sun. 

^ MaXvof y owKort^tP Mowo^r yinaw rtp np^w ri. 

Orphic. Argonaut, v. 42. 

^ Diodoros Siculus. 1. 5. p. 327, 328. 

We read of Macarift iu the Red Sea. Plin. 1. 6. c 29* 

T* Tvfitafp o^(, uat M«Mt^»a. Diodorus Sic. 1* 3. p. 173* 

02 
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Macra,. Macrisi and ^ Macaria. The Gredani 
supposed the term Macar to signify happy; 
whence Max^^K im was interpreted iv/oujuioirK : but 
whether this was the original purport of the word 
may be difficult to determine. It is certain that 
it was a favourite term ; and many places of 
sanctity were denominated from it. Macar, as 
a person, was by some esteemed the offspring of 
** Lycaon ; by others, the son of ^ JEolus. Dio- 
dorus Siculus calls him ^^ Macareus, and speaks 

^ Cyprus was called Manm^y with a town of the same name. 
Ptolem. 

Lesbct Macaria. Clarbsiroa Lesbos; appetlata Lana, Ptlai^ 
Aigeira, ^thiope, Macaria, a Macareo Jovis nepote^ Plin. 1. 5. 
c. 31. and Mela. 1. S. c 7* p- 209. 

'O^i^M' AfoCo; turn 1iUm«^o( ihq irrof **(y^» Homer. Iliad, fi). 
V. 544. 

Rhodes, called Macaria. flin. 1.5. c. 31. 

A fountain in Attica was called Macaria. Pausanias. 1. 1 . p. 79* 

Part of Thrace, Macaria. ApoUonius Rhod. 1.1. v. 11J5. 

A city in Arcadia. Uaumfitu. Steph. Byzant. 

lloMOf, a king of Lesbos. Clement. Cohort, p. 27* 

An island of Lycia, Macara. Steph. Bysant. 

The Macares, who were the reputed sons of Deucalion, after 
a deluge, settled in Chios, Rhodes, and other islands. Diodoros 
Sic. 1. 5. p. 347. 

^s Pausanias. 1. S. p. 602. He speaks of Macaria the daughter 
of Hercules. 1. 1. p. SO. 

^ Pausanias. 1. 10. p. S9fi. 

^^ Diodorus. 1. 5. p. 347. Ututm^ I K^imum. Schol. in Hbiberw 
Iliad. O. v.- 544. 
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of him as the son. of Jupiter. This term is ofteu 
found compounded Macar-On: from whence peo- 
ple were denominated MMutfmi^j and ^ Matx^wi^ ; 
and places were called MMi^m. This, probably, 
was the original of the name given to islands 
'which were styled Uttumftaif vntf pi. They were to 
be found in the Poiitus Euxinus, as well as in the 
Atlantic. The Acropolis of Thebes hi Boeotia 
was, in like manner, called ^Momc^^vmo-oc. It 
was certainly an Amouian sacred term. Thein^ 
land city, Oasis, stood in an Egyptian province, 
which, had the ^^ same name : so that the meaning 
must not be sought for in Greece. This term 
was sometimes expressed as a feminine, Msicris, 
and Macra : and by the Grecians- was interpreted 
longa; as if it related to extent. It was ceN 
tainly an antient word, and related to. their theo- 
logy > but was grown so obsolete that the original 



^ *0» Saryoi, tf( w^art^t iXiyor MoHftnoi, Strabo. 1. 12. 

Sanni, £«»»«», means Heliadae, the tame as Macaronet. M«- 
x^Pif, near Colchis, 'm wp Tapm, Stephanus Byzant. 

^ The flame as the Cadmeurm. Maua^tn mcrnj « Mfoir^aXK ▼«»» 
if BoMTTiA GtCvr TO «»x«4oiv «< S XlmffKutH^m Suidas. 

Diodorus Siculus. 1. 5. p. 347. Umtta^np m^ti, near Britain 
and Thule. Scholia in Lycophron. v. 1200. 

Zntttf Btv9 Saa^na^ *Pni rnu rf)t tM XW* 
Of the Tbeban Acropolis, TaelMs in Lycophron. v* 1 194. 
'"^ Herodotus. 1. 3. c. 1^. 
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purport could not be retrieved. I think we majif 
be assured that it had no relation to length. 
Euboea was, of old, called Macris ; and may be 
looked upon as comparatively long: but Icarus, 
JLhodes, and Chios, were likewise called so ; and 
they did not project in length more than the 
islands in their ''neighbourhood. They were^ 
tberefbre, not denominated from their figurer 
There was a cavern in tl)e Acropolis of Athene 
^htcb was called Macrai, according to £urq>ides. 



s» 



IlfQf^offa» apTfopj it Mmatfag xixAvriMfMV. 



>..irhe same author shews^ - manifestly, that it was 
t^ proper nanw; atid that the place itself was 
styled Macrai. This was a contraction for Macar- 
Ai, or the place of Macar : 



• , . ■ » 



All these places were, for a religious reason, so 
denominated fi-oni Maxrar, a. title of the Deity. 



^^^^^^^^^^^a^a^^imm^^^^^^mm^m^^^^^^^^^^^a^^m^^i^^ 



'' M&cra,.a river in Itafyf PUn- 1. d* c. 5. 

^ Euripides in looe^ t.937> Bird« wfpCofpm^ mr^ 

Pausunias informs ua-thftt ii«e children of Niobe wen supposed 
to have been here slaiiwin this cavern. 

'^ Euripides. ibid. Also, in another piece, hementioni 
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MELECH. 



^ Mtfleeh, or, as it is sonnetimes' ^Kpressed; 
MakHrb, and Moloch, betokens a kiBg;;a8 does 
Matecha a (}ueen. It was a title, of <^ld, givea 
to many Deities in Greece; but^ iiv after timeS^ 
greir ^obsolete and misunderstood : whence it watf 
isf^Vk changed to /miiXi;^*?, and |uifiAfpg*oc, which sig^ 
nified^e gentle, sweet, and benign Deity. - Pausa^ 
nias tells us that Jupiter was styled M^aix^c, both 
in ^ Attica and at ^^ Argos : and, in another part 
of his work^ he speaks of this Deity under the 
same title, in company with Artemis ' at Sicyoiw 

He mentions that, they were both of great anti- 
quity, placed in the temple before the introduc* 
tion of images : for, the one was represented by 
a pyramid, and the other by a bare pillar: ibifmf^itt 
iff • MffiXij^ioc, Hi xiovi ipv uxetTfAitfii, He also speaks 
of some unknown Gods at Myonia in Locris, 
called 9f0» MfiAip^ioi; and of an altar, with an 



'1 



PauHuiias. L 1. p.p. 

'' Ptusuiias. 1. 2. p. 154. 
'^ Paotaniai. 1. 2. p. 133. 
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inscription of the same purport, ^ PiifMC Btm 

Rivers often had the name of Melech* There 
was one in Babylonia, generally expressed Nahar 
Malcha, oj tlie royal stream i these too were.often 
by the Qri^cians changed to MuX4XJ^t. The fore^ 
going \|irrijter . gives an instance in a ^ river of 
Achaia. Malaga in Spain was properly Malacha, 
the. royfil city* J take the name of Amalek to have 
been Ham ^Melech abbreviated: a title taken 
by4.the Amalekites from the head of their family. 
In like manner I imagine ^ Malchom, the God of 
the Sidonians, t^ have been a contraction of 
MalechrChom, fi»(nXivi 'Hxiof : a title given to the 
•Sun ; but conferred also upon the cihi^f of the 
Amonian ^' family. 

ANAC. 

. Anac was a title of high antiquity, and seema 



'^ PauKini^. 1. 10, p. 897- 

" Pausanias. 1. 7* p* 573. 
' '^ The courit'ry of the AitialekUes iff called the land of Haai. 
J Chronicles, c. 4. v. 40. 

'*^1 Kings, c. ll.v. 33. 

•* I will cut off the remnant of Baal from thb place, and the 
name of the Chamerims with the priests ; and them that worship 
the host of heaven upon the house tops, and them that worship, 
and that swear by the Lord, and that swear by Mdcham. Zepha* 
niab* c. I. ▼.4. 
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to have been^ originaUy appropriated to persons of 
great strength, and stature. Such people in the 
plural were styled Anakim; and one family of 
them were to be found at **Kirjath-Arba. Some 
of them were likewise among the Caphtorim, who 
settled in Palestina. Pausanias represents Asterion, 
whose tomb is said to have been discovered in 
Lydia, as a son of Anac, and of an enormous size. 

^ £*va» Jj( Ariftoif fAi¥ AvaxTOf * Avolxtol it Fuc 7reui»—:-of»' 
tpetim TO d^j(A« irifii)(ovrot ig xini', «Ic <r»v ay^fuvH' ivn 

iix jbbf^fdof 8x crti^ 07»? otit fJb^fk. We may from 
hence perceive that the history of the Anakim was 
not totally obliterated among the Grecians. Some 
of their Deities were styled au^a^Tif • others AHfotxTOf ic, 
tnd their temples ai^axto^a^ Michael Psellus 
speaking of heresies, mentions, that some people 
were so debased, as to worship Satanaki ; ^ Auro» 



^1^ 



•* Judges. £. 1. V. 10. Joshua, c. 15. v. 13. Deuteronomy. 
c. 2. V. 21. Joshua, c. 11. v. 22. taid c. 13. v. 12. 
" The |Niesls at the! l^usiniati mysteries were called A»•«T0Tff^f^a»• 
GteBwnt« Alex. Coborc p. l6. 

^^ Pausanias. 1. ^^ p..S7. It was in the island Lade before 
Miletus. The author adds, when the -bones were discovered. 
AtfThMM h AoTDf «x9fy t( Ttt( «'oX\tf( Fnpi/orif rv Xpv^«o^v ii»ft» fMt top 
»i,«^o»— xtX — Kcu X'^H'^^fh^ ''^' woTABfior nxf»90» ixoXot/y. 

See Cicero de Nat. Deer. 1.3. of Anaces, Af«utTi(. Tovf Aioj^ 
it£v^ Amumk m A^ntMoi wf^mr/Q^vtraK Plutarch. Numa. 

^ Michael PmIIus. p. ^0. 
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• 

to he Satan Anac, tia^xo^ fiac^Xtif^. ' 

Neclio, Nacbo, Neciis, Negus, wliich ia the 
Egyptian and Erhioptr languages signified a king; 
probably was an abbreviation of Anaca awl 
Attach us. It was sometimes expressed Nacbl; 
and Naccbi. The buildings represented at Perse* 
poUs are said to be the work of Nacki Rustafi; 
which signifies the lord, or prince Rustan. 



ZAR, and SAR. 

Sar is a rock, and made use of to signify a pro* 
montory. As temples were particularly erected 
upon such places, these eminences were oftoB 
denominated Sar- On, from the Deity, to whom 
the temples M'ere sacred. The term Sar was 
oftentimes used as a mark of high honour. The 
Psalmist i^peatedly addresses God as his Rock, 
^ the Rock of his refuge ; the Rock of his salva* 
tion. It is also used witHout a metaphor, for a 
title of respect : but it seems then to hove been 
differently expressed. The sacred writers call 
that lordly people the Sidonians, as well as those 



^' Psalm 29' V. 1. Dculeron. c. 32. v. 15. Isaiah. €• 17. v. 10. 
Psalm 78. v. 35. It is often staled Sclijl. 
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of Tyre, **Sarim. The name of Sarah was given 
to the wife of Abraham by way of eminence; and 
signifies a ^ lady, or princess. It b continually to 
be found in ^e composition of names, which re* 
late to places, or persons, esteemed sacred by the 
Amontans. We read of Serapis, Serapion^ Serap-» 
ammon : also of Sarchon, and Sardon ; which is 
a contraction for Sar- Adon. In Tobit mention 
is made of ^ Sarchedonus ; tl^e same name as the 
former, but with the eastern aspirate. The Sarim 
in Esther are taken notice of as persons of high 
^ honour : the same dignity seems to have been 
known among the Philistim, by whom it was ren- 
dered '"^ Sarna, or Sarana : hence came the ^' Tyrian 
word Sfirranus for any thing noble and splendid. 
In the prophet Jeremiah are enumerated the titles 
o£ the chief princes, who attended Nebuchad-^ 
aezzar in bis expedition against Judea. Among 
others he mentions the ^^Sarsechim. This is a 
plural, compounded of Sar, and Sech, rendered also 
Shec, a prince or governor. iSar-Sechim signifies 

^Ii«ah.c.23. y. S. 

^^ Geoaus. c. 17. V. 15. 

*• Tobit. c. 1. V. 22. 

*»E»ther. c.1. V. l6. 

^^ Joshua, c. 13. V. 3. UID. Judges, c. l6. v. 5. 

In Samuel they arc styled Sarnaim. 1. c 29* v. 7* 

^* Ostrum Sarranum. 

'* Jereouah. c. 39* v. 3. 
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the chief of the princes and rulers. Rabshekah i^ 
nearly of the same purport : it signifies the great 
prince ; as by Rabsares is meant the chief ^* Eu- . 
nuch ; by Rabmag, the chief of the MagL Many 
places in Syria and Canaan have the term Sar in 
composition; such as Sarabetha, Sariphasa, Sa- 
reptha. Sardis, the capital of Crcesus, was the 
city of Sar-Ades, the same as Atis, the Deity of 
the country. / 

High ^* groves, or rather hills with woods of an- 
tient oaks, were named Saron ; because they were 
sacred to the Deity so called. Pliny takes notice 
of the Saronian bay near Corinth, and of the oaks 
which grew near it. ^* Portus Cosnitis, Sinus Sa- 
ronicus olim quemo neniore redimitus ; unde 
nomen. Both the oaks and the place were de- 
nominated from the Deity Sar-On, and Chan-Ait, 
by the Greeks rendered 2«f«v, and Koiw*T»c, which 
are titles of nearly the same purport. Saron was 
undoubtedly an antient God in Greece. ^Lilius 



*' Isaiah, c. 37. v. 4. Jeremiah, c. 39, v. 3. 

^^ It is sometimes expressed Saronas. 

Est et regiu Sarunas, sive i^vf^of, Reland. Palflntina. p. iSS. 
Any place sacred tu the Deity Saron was liable to have this name : 
hence we find })hiins so called in the Onomasticon of Euaebius. 
*0 Xa^vp — n «vo m og«^ OaiC^p tin m* TiSt^mta Xtfirnf Xl'^* 

" Plin. 1. 4. c. 8. 

"•Lilius Gyraldus. Syntag. 4. p. 170. from Pausanias, and 
Aristides in Tbemistoclem. 
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Gyraldus styles him Deus Marinus ; but he wa$^ 
properly, the Sun. Diana, the sister of Apollo, 
is named '" Saronia : and there were Saronia sacra, 
together with a festival at ^ Troezen ; in which 
place Orus was supposed to have been born. 

^ A^ov ytyk<rh%i o-f io-av iv yrf trf(aro¥. OruS was the 

same as Sar-On, the Lord of light ^ Rocks 
were called Saronides, from having temples and 
towers sacred to this Deity : just as groves of • 
oaks were, of which I took notice above. This 
interpretation is givfen by '* Hesychius ; and by 
the Scholiast, upon the following verse of Calli- 
machus : 

As oaks were styled Saronides, so likewise were 
the antient Druids, by whom the oak was held 
so sacred. Hence Diodorus Siculus, speaking of 

'^ XfwiOj Afr%fM^' AxjBMt, Hesycb. She was, by the Persians, 
named Sar-Ait. 2W^t»(, A^pc S» IIipowi. ibidem. 

^* Paasanias.' 1. 2. p. 189- 

'' PaiNanins. 1. ^. p. 181. 

*^ Callimachus calls, the island Astarie k«w«9 Mipov. As-tpm, 
irorre»o ftawo» aa^^v. This, by the Scholiast, is interpreted xoXvy- 
T^»* but it certainly means a Rock. Hymn, ia Delon. v. 225, 

^* "Smftmh^ wtTftUf n m iia waXmornra tuxn^vm* }|^tc. Hesych. 

'* Callimachus. HymotoZeui. v. 29. 
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the priests of Gaul, styles tbem ^ ^iXoo^f^i, it^Koym 

— -irff^irrci^ rifAUfAVfcij if £APANIAA£ opofMi^wa'i. TfalS 

is one proof, out of many, how far the Aitionian 
religion was extended ; and how little we know 
of Druidical worship, either in respect to its^ es* 
sence or its origin. 

UCH. 

Uch, Tx, expressed also Ach, Och, Ox«s ^"^ 
a term of honour among the Babyloniansi and 
the rest of the progeny of Chus; and occuii 
continually in the names of men and places which 
have any connection with their history. I have 
shewn, in a former •♦ treatise, that the shepherds 
who ruled in Egypt were of that race, and that 
they came from Babylonia and Chaldea. £use- 
bius informs us, that tlieir national title was 
'^ Txouo-of ; or, as it was undoubtedly expressed 
by the people themselves, Txx«v(r«(, Uc-Cusus. It 
is a term taken notice of by Apion and Manethon, 
and they speak of it as a word in the sacred 
language of the country, which signified a king : 

Tx xa6* ItfM yXwriTM |3a<riAia o-D/Aaivci. I WOndcr 

that this word has Ijeen passed over with so little 



"^ Diodonis Siculus. 1. 5. p. 308. 

•* See Observations and Inquiries upon Ancient History, p. ipfi. 
•* Eu^ebii Prjpp. Evang. 1. 10. c. 13. p. 500. 
•^ Jouephus contra Apion. 1. 1. c. 13. p. 445. 

1 



notice;: aa it U of gveat antiquity; and, at the 
aaoie tune, of niucli importance in respect to 
etymology, Uc-Cusus signified the royal, or 
noble, Cuseaji: and, as it was a word in the 
sacred language of Egypt, we may from 'hence 
learn what that language was ; and be assured 
that it was the primitive language of Chus, the 
same as the antient Chaldaic. It was introduced 
among the Mizra'im by the Auritce, or Cuthites, 
together with their rites and religion: hence it 
. obtained the name of the sacred language. Dio- 
liorus Sicahis affords '^ evidence to the same pur- 
pose: and it is farther proved by Ueliodorus; 
who says that tJie sacred characters of Egypt and 
those of the Cuthites in Ethiopia were die ^* same. 
This term occiirs very often among the titles of 
which the Babylonish names are composed* ; such 
as OcImis and Belochus. Among the Egyptians^ 
it ia to be found in Acherez and Achencherez ; 
which, are the names of two very antient princes^ 
Acherez is a compound of Ach-Ares, Magnus Sol; 
equiivalent to Achorus, another name of the same 
Deity, assumed in like manner by their kings. 
The latter was sometimes expr.?ssed ^ Achor, 
Achoris. Ochuras, Uchoreus; which are all the 



*' Diodoru&Siculus. 1.3. p. 144. 

'' Heliodori £tbiopica. 1. 4« p. 174*. 

^ Achor, Oiof avifivw. Clement. Alexaodr. Cohortalio. p. 35. 
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same name, diversified in different ages and b^ 
different writers. As priests took the titles x>f the 
Deities whom they served, Lucan has, very pro-. 
iperly, introduced a priest of Egypt under the 
name of Achoreus : 

^ quos inter Achoreus, * 

Jam placidus senio, fractisque modesttor annis. 

The name of Osiris seems to have been Uc- 
Sehor, and Uc- Sehoris. According to Hellanicos, 
if a person had in Egypt made inquiry about the 
term Osiris, he would not have been understood : 
for the true name was ^ Usiris. Philo Biblius, 
from Sanchoniathon, calls the same Deity ^ Isiris; 
and adds, that he was the brother of Cna, or 
Canaan ; and the inventor of three letters. I«-if k, 

take Isiris and Usiris, as well as Osiris, to be ali 
Uc-Sehons softened, and accommodated to the 
ears of Greece. 

The Sun was styled El-Uc, which the Grecians, 
changed to Auxoc, Lucos ; as we learn from 



4 



* •• Lucan. 1. S. v. 475. 

^tftm XfyofUMv. Piotarcb. Isis et Osiris, vol. 1. p. 864. 
•• Eutebtot. Pnep. Evang. 1. 1. c. 10. p, 39. 
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^ Itfacrobi^s. He was^ also styled El-Uc-Or, 
which was changed to Auxwffuc; atad El-Uc-Aon, 
jreadered Lycaon**, Awtawv. As this personage 
was tht same as El-tTc, Avxoc, it was fabled of 
h&m that he was turned into a wolf. The cause 
bf this absurd notion arose from hence : every 
sacred animal in Egypt was distinguished by 
liome title of the Deity. But the Greeks never 
considered whether the term was to be taken in 
its primar)', or in its secondary acceptation ; 
•Nvhence they referred the history to an animal, 
when it related to the God from whom the animal 
was denominated. Auxo?, Lucos, was, as 1 have 
shewn, the name of the Sun : hence, wherever 
this 'term occurs in composition, there will be 

^^ Annum quoque vctustissirai Griecorum htKo^arru appellant 
Tw airo ra AYKOT, id est Sole. &c. Macrob. Saturn. 1. 1. c. 17- 
p. 194. 

•* Lycaon was the sam^ as Apollo ; and worshipped in Lycia : 
his priests were styled Lycaones : he was supposed to have been 
turned into a wolf. Ovid. Mctara. 1.1. v. 232. Apollo's mother, 
Latona, was also changed to the same animal, 'h A>5t*» «« Au^ol' 
*»jA0i pitafaXXso-a 11; '^vxoit. Scholia in Diohys. v. 325. 

People are said to have been led to P&massui by the howling of 
solves; Av%m ut^vyaKi. Pausaiiias. 1.10. p. 811. 

The Hirpi were worshippers of fire, and were conducted to their 
settlement in Campania by a wolf. Strabo. 1. 5. p. 383. 

In the account given of Danaos, and of the temple founded by 
tiim at Argos> is a story of a wolf and ft bnH. Patisan« 1.2. p. 153. 
The temple was styled A«'o^A•;l'o? »i§of Avxiv. 

VL. J. H 
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commonly found some reference to that Deity, 
or to his substitute Apollo. We read of ^* Aukim 
ATToXXuifo^ li^ov : of ^ Lycorus, a supposed son of 
Apollo : of ^ Lycomedes, another son : of ^ Ly- 
cosura, the first city which the Sun beheld. The 
people of Delphi were, of old, called ^ Lycorians: 
and the summit of Parnassus, "'^ Lycorea. Near 
it was a ' town of the same name ; and both were 
sacred to the God of light. From Lucos, in this 
sense, came lux, luceo, lucidus, and Jupiter Lu- 
cetius, of the Latines ; and Au;^i»of, xv^n*, Xv^¥rj»^ , 



^^ Pausanias abo\'e : also, Apollo At^xaiof, and Avxiiof. Pausan.. 
1.1. p. 44. I. 2. p. 152, 153. 

^^ Pausanias. 1. 10. p. 811. 

»' Pausanias. 1. 7- p. 530. 

" Pausanias. 1. 8. p. 678. 

^ '0» AiXifoi TO vftfToi AvKUfiiq ExoXot-rro. Scholia in Apollon. 
Rbod. 1.4. V. 14*89. 

'^ Stephanus Byzant. and Strabo. 1. Q. p. 640. said to hav^ 
been named from wolves. Pausanias. 1. 10. p. 811. 

' Avxu^ua, voXif AiKfi^o^y tp *i} T»^«Tai o AiroXX*ry. £tyinolo2. 
Magnum. 

These places were so named from the Sun, or Apollo, styled 
not only At;xo<, but Ai/kh^^ivc and Avxa^^no; : and the city Lucoreia 
vas esteemed the oldest in the world, and said to have been built 
after a, deluge by Lycorus, the son of Huamus. Pausan. 1. 10.' 
p. 811. 

*Tui;»o( ^oiCoio Avxtf^fioio Kafatv^, Apollon. 1. 4. v. 1489* 

AvKvptwOf awTi TV AiXfuuim Scholia, ibid. It properly signifieA 
Sobris. 
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of the Greeks ; ialso AuxajSaf, and ajAfix^vto^, though 
differently expressed. Hence it was that so many 
places sacred to Apollo were styled Leuce, Leuca^ 
Auxiae, Leucas, Leucate. 

Mox et Leucatee nimbosa cacumina montis^ 
£t formidatus nautis aperitur * Apollo. 

Hence also inscriptions ' DEO LEUCANIiE s 
which term seems to denote, Sol-Fons, the foun- 
tain of day. The name Lycophron, Avaoffw^ 
which some w.ould derive from Auxof, a wolf> sig-- 
nifies a person of an enlightened mind. Groves 
were held very sacred : hence lucus, which some 
would absurdly derive a no^ lucen^o, was so 
named from the Deity there worshipped : as was 
*Aipof, a word of the same purport among the 
Greeks. 

This people, who received their theology from 
Egypt and Syria, often suppressed the leading 
vowel ; and thought to atone for it by giving a 
new termination : though to say the truth, this 
mpde of abbreviation is often to be observed in the 
original language, from whence these terms are 
derived. Kuj ©?, the name of Cj^rus, seems to have 
suffered an abridgment of this nature. It was 

* Virgil, ^neid. 1. 3. v. 274. 

'G niter's Inscriptions, vol. 1. p. XLxxxxi. n. S. . 

h2 
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probably a compound of Uch-Ur, the same te 
Achor, and Achorus of Egypt, the great ItftnitQary, 
the Sun. In antient times all kitiga, priests^ and 
peopfe of consequence took to themselves some 
sacred title. But as Aneith was abbreviated to 
Neith, Acherez to Cherez ; so Achorus wes ren- 
dered Chorus, Curus. Thus far is manifest^ that 
Curus signified the Sun. *'0 f^iv ouv Kujoc «tro Kup« 

TK irU?<(»iH f/oltAdt f<^X!^v' txuvtc h Aira tsc *HXt8 ymo^M ^a^i* 
Kv^oy yU^ yLothiiif Yls^ira; rov "HXtoi^. Ctesias hkewise 

informs us that the name of Cyrus had this signi- 
fication. ^ Kxi niiloii ro oi/ojxa avrs airo rz *HXiS : Ht 

Kixis denominated Cyrus from the Sun, which wm so 
caUed. It was the same as Orus : and according 
to Strabo it is sometimes so expressed ; as we may 
infer from a river of this name, of which he says^ 
^ExaXfiTo h TTfDTff^v Kofof. We find it sometimes 
rendered Kuf *?, Curis : but still with a reference to 
the Sun, the Adonis of the east. Hes}xhiiis ex- 
plains KufK, A(?ww^. In Phocis was ^Ko/lpa, 

* Plutarch, in Artaxer.xe. p. 1012. 
' Ctesias in Persicis. 

So Hesychius Tor y»^ r^»ol« oi Ut^a-ai Kv^n ^tyea-if' H^nCc 
Kv^c?, ec^yjbf}^y ii»<r^?Ktv^, ibid, also Kf^o?, i^tf^na. 

* Strabo, speaking of the river Car, or Cyrus. I. 1 1. p. 764. 

'Quid tifbi turn Cyrrhd? quid cum Pcrmessidos unda? 

Martial. 1. 1. epigram. 77. v. 11. 
Phocaic.is Amphissa manus, scopulosaquc Cyrrha. 

Lucan. 1. 3. r. iTi- 
Kipfotff tmmop 'AiXfiitf. iHtinaD. 1. 10. p. St7^ 



Currha> where Apollo Kv^'p*'*^ ^^^ honoured ; 
wbi<rh names were more oommonly expressed 
l^^ppcij and KippoMOf. The people of Cyrene are said 
by Palsephatus to have been originally Elhior 
pians ox Cuthites. They, as well as the Egyptians, 
worshipped the Sun under the title of Achur, and 
Achor: and like them esteemed him the *fl«f« 
tfiTf^vio^ From the Qod Achur ^'e may infer 
that their country was at first called Acurana; 
which is a compound of Achur- Ain, and betokens 
the great fountain of light Acurana was abbrer 
Ytated to Curane and Curene; but was alway) 



*CyreQuici Achorem Deum (invocaot) mu&carum multituiiioe^ 
pcstilcntiam adfcrentc; quse protinus intereunt, postquaia litatui^ 
est illi Deo. Plin. 1. 10. c. 28. Sec also Clement. Alexand. Cohort, 
p. 33. 

Some late editors, and particularly Harduin, not knowing that 
Achor was worshipped at Cyrene, as the 9io? «wo^«w?, have 
omitted his name, and transferred the history to Elis. But all 
the antient editions mention Achor of Cyreno ; Cyrcndki Achonin 
Deuniy SfC, I have examined those printed at Rome, X470, 14/3. 
those of Venice, 1472, 1476, 1487, 1507, 1510. those of Parma, 
1476, 1479, 1481. one at Brescia, 1456. the editions at Paris, 
1516, 1524, 1532. the Basil edition by Froben, 1523: and they 
all have this reading. The edition also by Johannes Spira, 1469) 
has Acorem, but with some variation. The spurious reading. 
Eld wyt^prum Deum, was, I imagiao, first admitted into the text 
by Sigismund Gelcnius, who was misled ]^y the similarity of th^. 
two histories. UarUuin has follow^ him blindly, without takio{ 
any notice of the more antient and true reading. 
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supposed to relate to the Sun, and Heaven, 
Hence the Greeks, who out of everv obsolete terra 
formed personages, supposed Cyrene to have been 
the daughter of the supreme Deity. ^Kufniai, itoXk 
A»|3utjf, airo Kuf uvtjf rng 'Tr^iug. The cittf Cyrene in 
Libya was denominated from Cyrene, the daughter 
of the most High. There was a fountain here of 
great sanctity, which was in like manner denomi- 
nated from the Sun. It was called " Kufn wnyn, 
which terms are equivalent to Kur-Ain, and Achur- 
ain of the Amonians, and signify the fountain of 
the Sun. Pliny proves, that this was the purport 
of the terms, when he describes this part of the 
world. " Cyrenaica, eadem Tripolitana regio, 
illustratur Hammonis oraculo — et Fonte Solis. 
The like account is to be found in Pompouius 
Mela". Ammonis oraculum, fidei inclytae : et 
fons, quern Solis '^appellant. As Acjior wa3 a 



' Stephanus Byzantinus. See also Scholia on Calliroachus. 
Hymn, hi Apoll. v. 91. 

AarpifCf, nrVKirnv ^1 t»7rai% A^iiXty iiraiov. 



II 



Callimachus. Hymn, in Apoll. v. 88. 
Plin. N. H. 1. 5. p. 249. 
L. 1. c. 8. p. 43. 
'^ Justin, speaking of the first settlement made at Cyrcnc, men* 
ttons a mountain Cuca, which was then occupied. Monteni 
Gyram, et propter amopnitatem loci, et proptcrybff^ium ubertaten^ 
occupaverc. 1. 13. c. 7« 



_i-SC 
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terniy wliich related to the Sun ; we find it often 
compounded with fl», On, another name of that 
Deity ; from whence was formed Acharon. This 
was the true name of the city in Palestine, called in 
Scripture, according to our version, '*Ekron. It 
was denominated from Achor, the God of flies, 
worshipped also under the name of Baal-zebub 
with the same attribute. The Caphtorim brought 
the worship of this God from Egypt ; where was 
a river called Acharon ; so denominated from the 
Deity of the country. This river, and the rites 
practised in its vicinity, are mentioned in a beau- 
tiful fragment from some Sibylline poetry, but 
when, or by whom composed, is uncertain. The 
verses are taken notice of by Clemens Alexan- 
drinus, and what is remarkable, are certainly 
quoted long before the completion of what is por- 



** Conformably to what I say, Ekron is rendered Axjt«^«» by the 
-Seventy. 1 Samuel c. 6. v. 15. 

So also Josephus Antiq. Jud. 1. 6. c. 1. p. 31^. 

In Achore vestigia Accaronis : Selden de Dijs Syris. Syntag. 
6. p. 228. 

Ov fyrnaHoi lliviat Biov Axko^m, Gregory Nazianz. Editio 
Etonens. l6lO. Pars secunda coot. Julianum. p. 102. 

In Italy this God was styled by the Carapanians, 'H^oxXus 
AvefAt;io(. See Clemens. Cohort, p. 33. 

The place in Egypt, where th«f iwrthipped this Deity, was 
named Achoris ; undoubtedly d|y)ii^p%^ which is mentioned by 
jSozomen. 1. 6. c 18. *ii^ j;» ^ 
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tended. However the purport may perhaps be 
looked upon rather as a menace^ than a pro? 
phecy. 

M«vt/ii, fAonvA^y oe^oitogy ivi ^otfA»i$ii Axffortrof. 

The Deity was likewise called Achad, and 
Achon : and many cities a;id countries vrtm 
hence - deooniinated. Aeon in Palestine is said 
to have been so named in honaur of Hercules, the 
chief Deity in those '^ parts. 

I have mentioned, tlut Ham, styled also Cham, 
was looked up to as the Sun^ and worshipped by 



?^ Clemei^ AlesxaivJ. Cohort. p.^44« 

He quotes another, where the fate of Ephcsus is foretold ; 

'fimu ^ oifjiMf^uq 'EtpiO'o^ xXatmcra 7ra^ o;^OaKy 
Kat Nnoy. l^rnxa rot ovxiti taurtiorrx. 
There is a third upon Serapis and his temple in Egypt; • 

Ka» av Tcpqim 7^6ov^ a^yavq tvixtifjun vroXX^;, 
Kttjrn vrtiifAa fjiAyir«9 ti AtyvvT^ T^T«Xa*»2i. 
The temple of Serapis was not ruined till the reign of 
Theodo&ius. Tbfse three samples of Sibylline poetry are to be 
found in Cierqeas above. 

^^ Achad was one of the first cities in the world. Genesis, 
c. 10. V. 10. ^ . 

■ 

Nisibis city nin na0mdj'||jth Achail aud Achar. See Geo- 
graphia Hebra^ £xter|jmantorned Michaelis. p. 2'27* 
Stcphanus Byzant^ ^^^Hl 



17 
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fais posterity: Hence both hh mages and priests 
^ere styled Chamin : and many princes assumed 
this title, just as they did that of Orus, and 
Arez. His posterity esteemed themselves of the 
Solar race, by way of eminence : and the great 
ft)under of- the Persic Monarchy was styled 
Achamin, ^rendered by the Greeks Ap^aipu^?, 
Achsmenes: and all of his family afterwards 
had the title of Ap^aipvioi, and AxaifAmtaiy from 
jthe same pretensions, ^rhey all of them uni- 
versally esteemed themselves the children of 
the Sun ; though they were likewise so called 
from their worship. Hence Lutatius Placid us 
in his Scholia upon Statins interprets the word 
AcheemenidaB by ^ Solis Cultores. This may 
serve to authenticate my etymology, and shew^ 
that the term is derived from Cham, the Sun : 
but the purport of it was generally more li- 
mited, and the title confined to the royal race 
qf the Persians, who were looked upon as the 
offspring of the Sun. The Cuthites of Ethiopia 
Africana had the same high opinion of them- 
selves : hence Calasiris in Heliodorus invokes the 
Sun as his great ancestor. '^ Etr»)MxA?i(rOw juajruf o 
Ttvoc^X^g ini^m *HKiog' and Chariclea in another place 



■«*i 



. ^^ Lutatius Placidus ufion Stall 
!^ Heliodori £tliiopica; 1. 4. p. 
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makes use of a like invocation : *** 'Hx»f, Tiwp^x^ 
w^^yoym rifMuv. O, Sufiy the great source of my 
ancestry. The Amonians, who settled at Rhodes, 
ityled themselves 'HxiaJai, the Solar " race. 
Those who settled upon the Padus did the ** same. 
Hyde mentions a people in Diarbeker, called 
*' Chamsi ; and says, that the meaning of the 
word is Solares; and the same in purport as 
Shemsi and Shamsi of the Arabians. 

The term Tx, of which I have been treating, 
wus obsolete, and scarce known in the times 
when Greece most flourished : yet some traces 
of it may be found, though strangely per- 
verted from its original meaning. For the 
writers of this nation, not knowing the pur- 
port of the words, which they found in their 
antient hymns, changed them to something simi- 
lar in sound ; and thus retained them with a 
degree of religious, but blind reverence. I .have 
shewn, that of EUUc they formed Auxoc, Lucus^ 
which was acknowledged to be the name of 



^ Heliodori iElhiopica. 1. 10. p. 472. 

^* Diodorus Slculus. 1. 5. p. 327. 

'* Apollonius Rhod. of the Hciiadac. 1. 4. v. 604. 

*^ Chamsi, scu Solafes, sunt Arabice Shemsi vd Shamsi. 

*' Hydejjleligio Vet. Pers. p. 523. and 575. 
Cham being proiuiifnGSpl||pn, and Shcm, has caused some of 
his posterity to be rjitoiMBa wrong line. 
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the Sun: of EHJc-Aon, Lycaon : of E1-Uc^Op. 
LycoruSy and Lycoreus: 



a* 



H^HiiafiVf n rcfa Aimu^io^ tm» ^aiCii. 



So from Uc-Ait, another title of the God, they 
formed Hecatus, and a feminine, Hecate. Hence 
Nicander speaks of Apollo by this title : 

And Herophile the Sibyl of the same Deity : 



Mpi^av £^our* *£xartt td^ tot' Ayaxro^ »ti;. 



The only person who seems knowingly to 
have retained thjs word, and to have used it 
out of composition, is *^ Homer. He had been 
in Egypt; and was an admirer of the theology 
of that nation. He adhered to antient *' terms 



*♦ Callimachus. Hymn to Apollo, v. 19. 
*' Nicander AlexiphamMca. v. 11. 
*^ Pausanias. i. 10. p. 827. 

^^ It is, however, to be found in Euripidies, iinder the term 
^o<. Theseus says %o Adrastos : '^•^ 

^ From Uc and Uch came the ^jKUf/f^ ^^^ *^X?»f '^X^l^^f 
^vx^T^f of the GrejBkt. CaUii|[|||Pg^ with aatieDt 



^ith;a jdegree of entliusia&m ; and introduced 

them at all hazards, though be many times <ti4 
not know their meaning. This word, among 
others, he has preserved ; attd he makes use of 
it adverbially in its proper sense, when he de- 
acFibes any body superlatively great, and excel*- 
knt. Tjbtts be speaks of Calchas as fakt superior 
to every body else in* prophetic knowledge, and 
styles him o;^' aj tro? : 

'^ KatXp^a? Ge^o^iSng oicoyoiroXuv o^ oc^iro^y 

*0^ tin rok r fovroc, rot t' wTOfuva^ -rj* r ftnrm^ 

So on the Trojan side Helenus is spoken of in 

the same light : 



■ ■■I Wl l H ■ « >^«^— »^— ^i^p-^i^^^ 



Amonian terms. He bids the young women of Argos to receive 
the Goddess Minerva, 

Lavscr. P«lki4isi v. i^ 
From Uc-£1 came Euclea Sacra, fin4 Ii^«f %<»€• £u«Aii«) 

an)994ed by Albert«| ^ ils«Merhmu«. 
**m»d. A. V, $9. ,= ^ 
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: In these and in all otlier in^^tioes of this terfti 
OGCuriing in Homer, it is observable, that it in 
dways ill th^ aame acceptatioii, and tiniformijr 
precmfed the Mme word, i»^^^. It is indeed to 
be found m the poetry ascribed to ^ Orplieus : 
but as those verses are manifestly imitations of 
Homer, we most not look upon it as a current 
term of the times, when that poetry waa com* 
posed: nor was it ever, I believe, in common 
use, not even in the age of Homer. It was an 
Amonian term, joined inseparably with another 
borrowed from the same people. For aftrot was 



dU 



1 ^ I * I I I * I ■ m ill I ■ I I i^ii»i^l^l»— ^<it<»— <—i*J^ 



* Iliad. P. V. 30r. 
^* lliai. O. V. 9S2: 
. '* ILibd. H. V. 22 1 . It occurs in other places : 

IHad. r. V. 1 >0, 

Iliad. B.v.r(n. 

Ako'Odyss. ^. V. i$3. Tittdn, V. 4*35. 

^^In tb^ Hymn Co Sikenusy th&t Ood is calkd "ZiXfitut ox^^*^ 
AM'Ni the poem de Lapfdibus, tbo Pect, speaking of 4i«roic p^r- 
«ons, mentions their reception in heaven : 

Hymn 4'5. v. *. in4**rt({«AI&«r. Proem, v. 14. 
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from Egypt, and Ohaldea. Indeed, most of the 
irregular degrees of comparison are from that 
quarter ; bein^ derived from the Sun, the great 
Deity of the Pagan world, and from his titlea 
and properties. Both afuwv and af^-oc were from 
ofn?, the Arez of the east. From Bel, and Baaltis, 
came SfXTta^y, and CcArftro? : afjLuvuy is an inflection 
from Amon. From the God Aloeus came x«»©^, 
X(tfWc^oc, and xutfoi : from xt^iv changed to xifm^^ 
xf^aroc, were formed x^fo-o-ui/, xfua-cuvj x.^»rifot^ and 
x^«T*roc^ 

ft 

PHI. 

• Phi signifies a mouth ; also language, and 
speech. It is used by the Amonians particularly 
for the voice and oracle of any God ; and sub- 
joined to the name of that Deity. The chief 
oracle in the first ages was that of Ham, who 
was worshipped as the Sun, and styled £1, and 
Or. Hence these oracles are in consequence 
called Am phi, Omphi, Alphi, Elphi, Urphi, 
Orphi. It is made to signify, in the book of 
^* Genesis, the voice, or command of Pharac^. 
From Phi, in this acceptation, came fn/cAi, fn/Mn, 
ffifAVf, pmmiUf f«TK, fama, fari, — ita farier infit. 



t. 
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Ceneait. c. 46. v. SI. 
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I imagine that the term Pharaoh itself is com- 
pounded of Phi-Ourah, Vox Ori, sive Dei. It 
was no unusual thing umong the indents to call 
the words of their prince the voice of God, 
Josephus informs us, that it signified a king: 

' 'O ^a^auy v»^ AiyuTTiOiC ^atnXea o-Yi/xatvci : and 

Ouro in the Copto-Arabic Onomasticon is said 
to signify the same: but I should think, that 
this was only a secondary acceptation of the ori- 
gin^ term. 

Phi is also used for any opening or cavity : 
whence we find the head of a fountain often de- 
nominated from it ; at least the place, whence 
the fountain issued forth, or where it lost itself. 
And as all streams were sacred, and all cavitiet 
in the earth looked upon with a religious horror^ 
the Amonians called them Phi-El, Phi-Ainon^ 
Phi-Anes; rendered by the Greeks Phiale, 
Phaenon, Phanes, Phaneas, Paneas. The chief 
fountain of the river Jordan lost itself under- 
ground, and rose again at some miles distance. 
It sunk at Phiale, and rose again at '^ Paneas. 
Pliny speaks of a place of this sort at '' Mem- 
phis, called Phiala; and, as he imagines, from 



'* Josephus. Antiq. Jud. 1. 8. c. 6. 

'^ See Reiandi Palawtina. vol. 1. c. 41. p. 265. 

*• Plin. 1. 8. c. 46. 
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its figure : but it was undoubtedly a covfert aquie^ 
d\ict, by which some branch of the river wal 
carried. The Nile itself is said to be iost un*- 
dtfground, near its fountains ; and that place also 
w^s called Phiala. ^ Phialam appelkri fontem 
ej«s, inergique in cuniculos ipsuni amnem. There 
Mras also a fountain of this namfe at ^ Constan- 
tinople* Sometimes it occurs without the aspirate^ 
as iti Pella, a city of Palestine, natned, undoubtv 
edly, from its fountains : for Pliny calls it Piilani 
aquis ** divitcnii 

Mines were held 55acred ; and, like fountains^ 
were denominated from iEnon, and Hanes, those 
titles of tlie Sun. Iri Ai*abia, near Petra, was a 
mine, ^vorked by condemned persons, which was 
named *'' Phinon, and Phaenon. Epiphanius men* 
tkms *' *a»Ti(ri« jLtiraXA*, or the mines of Hane84 
to which Melctius, a bishop of the Thebais, wan 
condemtied. 

AI. 

Ai, and Aia, signifies a district or province j 



^' Plin. 1. ;3. c. 9. 

Paulus Silentiarius. part 11. v. 177. See Relandus aboVe- 
*' Plin. 1. 5. c. 18. 

4* 
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Atlmrmsii Epist. ad solitariam vitam agentes. p. 655. 
Epiphanius advcmu Hasrcs. 1. 2. t6m. 2. p. 719. 
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mild) iks most provinces in Egypt were insular, it 
is often taken for an island. In other parts it 
was of much the same purport as d^tot of the 
Greeks, and betokened any ^ region or country^ 
It was from hence that so many places have been 
represented by the Greeks as plurals, and are 
found to terminate in ai; such as Athenai, Thebai, 
Pherai, Patrai, Amyclai, Therapnai, Clazomenai, 
CelcenaL There are others in tia ; as Chseroneia, 
Cowneia, Eleia. In otliers it was rendered short} 
as in Oropia, EUopia, Ortygia, Olympia, Ethio- 
pia, Scythia, Caenia, Icaria. It is likewise found 
expressed by a single letter^ and still subjoined 
to the proper name : hence we meet with iEtna, 
Arbela, Larissa, Roma, Himera, Hemera, Nusir; 
Nyss^i Batara, Arena, ^^ Cabasa, and the like^ 
We may from hence prove, and from innume;*able 
other instances, that among the people of the 
east, as well as among other nations, the word in 
regimine was often final. Thus the land of Ion 
was termed Ionia ; that of Babylon, Babylonia ; 
from Assur came Assyria; from Ind, India; from 
Lud, Ludia ; in all which the region is specified 
by the termination. To say Lydia tellus, Assyria 



^ See the learned Professor Micbacli^ in his'GeographiaExteni 
Ilebrxor. p. 134, 135. 

^' The lonians changed this termination into r. Hence Arene, 
Oamissen^, Cyieiie, .\rsace, Same, Capiisene, Thebe, &c. 

VOt. I. I 
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ttllus, is in reality ^redundant. In the nainc of 
Egypt this term preceded, that country being 
styled Ai-Gupt, Aiywrof, the land of the fiupti, 
called afterwards Cupti, and Copti. 



Common Names relating to Places. 

As to the common names^ which are found 
combined with additional terms, in order to^de*^ 
note the nature and situation of places ; they are, 
for the most part, similar to those in the antient 
Cfaaldaic, and admit of little variation. 

• Air is a city ; often expressed Ar, and Ara. 
Hence Arachosia, Arachotus, Aracynthus, Aram- 
bis, Aramatha (Ar-Ham-aith), Archile, AnEilla, 
Arthedon : all which were cities, or else regioot 
denominated from them. 

Kir, Caer, Kiriath, are words of the like pur- 
port We read in the Scriptures of Kiriath Sepher, 
Kiriath Arba, Kiriath Jearim. It was in some 
parts pronounced Kirtha, and Cartha. Melicai^ 



^ Colchis was called Aia simply, aud by way of eminence : 
and, probably, Egypt had the same name ; for the Colchiaus 
were from Egypt. Strabo mentions Ia<rovo; vXv f to» i tc Aimt. 1. 1 . 
p. 3S. And ApoUonius styles the country of Colchis Aia. 
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ttti, the Herctiles of the PheBfeiantf and Cretam^ 
was, properly, Melech-Carta, ^the Deity of the 
place. The city of Tigranes, in Armenia, lieas 
called Tigranocerta. One name of Carthage %as 
K«f;^»!^«if, from Car-Chadon, the same as Adon. 
It was also called Carthada, from Cartha-Ada, 
the city of the queen or Goddess, who was by 
the Romans supposed to be Juno, but was, pro- 
perly, the Amonian Elisa. Caer, among many 
.antfent nations, signified a city, or fortress ; as 
we may learn from the places called Carteia, 
Camaim, Caronium, Caroura, Carambis. Among 
the Britons were, of old, places exactly analogous^ 
suchasGaetlisle, Caerdiff, Caerphilly, Caernarvon, 
and Caernriah in Cornwall. 

Kir and Caer are the same term, differently 
expressed. In Scripture we meet with Kir Haresh, 
and Kir-Hareseth. Isaiah, c. 16. v. 7. and v. 1 1; 
and KirMoab, c. 15. v. 1. and Kir Heres, of the 
same purport as Kir Haresh, is mentioned by 
Jeremiah, c. 4«. v. 31. .^Upon the Euphrates was 
Cercusium and Carchemish. In Cyprus was Ki- 
ronia, rendered Kif «vi« by ^ Ptolemy ; whose true 
name was Kir-On, the city of the Sun ; where , 
was a temple to Our-Ain, styled Urania. Kir-On 
was often rendered Cironis, Coronis ; and the 
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Deity Coronus and ^ Cronus. By these meant 
the place was snbstituted for the Deity, and 
made an object of worship. Of this abuse I shall 
often speak. Artemis was, properly, a city, Ar- 
Themis, the same as Thamuz of Egypt. What 
was called Artemis, and Artemisium, was in some 
places reversed, and expressed by Kir subjoined : 
hence Themiscir, and Themiscura in Pontus. 

Col, Cal, Calah, Calacb, signify properly an 
eminence, like the Collis of the Romans; but^ 
are often used for a fortress so situated. Wc 
sometimes meet witli a place styled absolute 
Calah : but the term is generally used in compo- 
sition, as Cala Nechus, Cala-Anac, Cala-Cl)an» 
Cala-On, Cala-Es, Cala- Ait, Cala-Ur, Cala-Ope, 
Cala-Ham, Cala-Amon, Cala- Ad on: whence came 
the names of people and places styled ^Callinicus, 
CaUchene, *"* Colonse, Cales, Calathc, Calista;, 
Calathusa, Calauria, Colorina, Caliope, Cakma, 
Calamos, ^' Calamon, Calymna Calydnus, Caly- 



^ Coronus is to bo met with in Greece. lie is mentioned as a 
king of the Lapitbse, and the son of Phoroneus ; and placed near 
mount Olympus. 

— *Cl9 tiaa^Xtvo'i Ko^ufoq. o ^o^orvi^f. Diodorus. 1.4. p. 242. 

^ Upon the Euphrates. 

*® A city in Parthia. 

'' Calamon, orCal-Amon, was a hill in Judea; which had thi& 
same given to it by the Canaaiviios of old. Cyril mentions — 
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cadnus; all which were places in Phrygia, Bithynia, 
Assyria, Libya, denominated from their situatioa 
and worship. ^ 

Comah is used for a wall; but seems to be 
sometimes taken for those sacred inclosures whetein 
they had their Puratheia ; and particularly for the 
sacred mount which stood in those inclosures. 
From Comah came the Greek x^l^^ ^ round hiD 
or mound of earth ; called also Taph and raf k i 
and thence often mistaken for a tomb ; but it wa« 
originally a high altar. 

By Gib is meant a hill. Gibeon was the hiU 
of the Sun ; said to be famous for its springs* 
Gibethon is a compound of Gib^Ethon, or Ath«* 
On, titles of the same Deity. Nadab, the son of 
Jeroboam, was slain by Baasha, at Gibethon, of 
the ^^ Philistines. 

Har and Hor signify a mountain ; o^oc of the 
Greeks. 

Tin seems to have signified a sacred place, for 
sacrifice; a kind of high altar. The Greeks 
generally expressed it, in composition, T^q' hence 
we read of Opbeltis, /Altis, Baaltis, Abantis, 
Absyrtis. It was in Dse among the antient Hei- 
trurians and other nations : hence came the term^ 



■ p 1 



ft^ixofAivoi rmq airo t« 0P0Y£ KoAofAtfiros-^-iQ epist^l^ ad C^09 
syrium. 
»* lKl^^. c. 15, v.?7. 
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ATcntinuSy Palatinus, ^' Numantinus^ &c. It 
seems to be the same as Tan in the east, which 
occurs continually in composition, as in Indot^taOt 
Mogolis-tan, Pharsis-tan, Chasis-tan. 
«- Tor is a hill or towen Many places in Greece 
had it in their composition ; such as Torooei 
Terete, Toreate : also in Hetruria, Torchoniuoi* 
VWzon, in Africa^ %vas a tower of the ^^ Sun. It 
yfM sometimes expressed Tar; hence Tarcunia^ 
Taracena, Tarracon in Spain, Tame (Tar-ain) 
which gave name to a fountain in Lydia ; Taron 
(Tlar^On) in Mauritania. Towers of old were 
either Prutaneta, or light-bouses, and were styled 
Tofrls : whence came the Tunis of the Romans. 
Sometioies these terms were reversed, and the 
tower wail cjalled Astur. Such a one was near 
some hot streams, at no great distance from 
Ocero's Villa. It is thus described by Plutarch: 
Arvf* — x^V^^ iraffltAioir K»x£f«vof. The river, too, 
vts ealfcd Astura. , There was also a place of this 
nawel. opposite to the island Lesbos,, undoubtedly 
denominated from the like circumstances in its 
jdtuation ; as may be learned from Pausanias, who 

had acta it. *yiwf it »to in^yw aM^o/Luvoy fAtXa» $tm 



"''In Can -an was a well known region called Palantine. 
So Tan-agni, Tan-ib, Tyndaris. 
Tin, in some languages, signified mud or soil. 
^Ptolemy. 1.4. p. 112. 
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Cap^ Capj, apd C«pHa9, signify 4 rpck ; and 
also 3,jxy proiDoptory or headland* A3 leinple» 
i)9ecl tU be built upou emipences of this sort { wf 
Q^ j^bU word often compounded with the titktf 
pf tb0 Deity there worshipped, as Caph-EI, Caph*^ 
El-On, Caph-Aur, Caph-Arez, Caph-Is, Caph-I»<« 
Ain, Caph-Ait; whence came Cephale, Cepha- 
Ionia, Caphareus, Capisa, Cephisus, Capissen^ 
Cephene, Caphyatae, Capatiani. In Iberia was a 
wrondvrful edifice upon the river Boetis^ mentiocfed 
by ^txabo, and called. Turris Capi<Hiis. . It was a 
FharP3» d^icated, as all such buildings wcre^ to 
the Sun : hence it was named Cap-Eon, Petri 
^Qlifi, U seems to have been a marvellous stiruc'^ 
|\ir& |?Ii^l?s of this sort, which had towers! upoa 
ikfm^WT^ called paphton Such an one was in 
Egypi;, qr in its ^^ vicinity ; whence the Cqihtorim 
1^ t)][eir pame. It was probably near ^ Belosiuai, 
which they quitted very early for the land of 
Canaan. 

Diu sometimes, but sparingly, occurs for an 
island ^ and is generally by the Greeks changed' to 
Dia, Ai«. The purport of it may be prove4 from 



1 
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?' See Amos. c. 9. v. 7. 

'^ Jeremiah, c. 4f . t. 4. spealia of the island of Caphtsr in 

Egypt. "kK . V '*. »» i». * 
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1*1 being uniformly adapted to the same object. 
The Scholiast upon Theocritus takes notice that 
the island Naxos was called Dia : ^ Atcif rwf w¥ 

xttkujAivny Ha^ow ; and he adds, iroXA«i h xai trff «i 
•^i Miroft AiAi xaXif/xsyoMy lirf «t tiic K^mc — xai ^ irt^i 
M«Xojfy XAi 11 9-1^1 Afjkofyopy xai t rue Kcci) ;(f^povD«vc» »*» 

II JliXoiroK»iKrii. All these Ayere. islands, or peninsuls^ 
regions. 

BETH. 

Beth is a house or temple; as in ^' Beth- El, 
Beth-Dagon, Beth-Shemeshy Beth-Oron, or Beth- 
Qr-On, &c. &c. It is sometimes subjoined, as in 
Phar-beth, and Elisa^beth; the latter of which is 
the house of ^^ Elisa, the same as Elusa of Idume^ 
aad Eleusa of Egypt Beth was in different 
countries expressed Bat, Bad, Abad. Hence we 
meet at this day with Pharsabad, Astrabad, 
Amenab^d, Moustafabad, lahenabad in Persia, 



, *^ Tbtocritip. Wyll. 3. v. 45. Scholit. 

It is still common in the^ Arabian Quif, and in India; and ii 
often cxpro^sciJ Dive, and Diva; asiuLacdjve, Serandive^ Mai^ 
dive. Before Ooa is an island called Diu xar i|o;^r. 

*' BmOnA, oixof ew. Hesychius. 

BttftOnAy OiMf yaoc. Suidas. 

'^£lisa, called Eliza, Elcsa, El^sa, E^mmt*. 1 Maccab. c. % 
y. 5. and c. J. v. 40. often contracted Lesa, Lasa, &c. 
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India, and other parts of the east Balbec in 
Syria is supposed to be the same as Balbeth, the 
temple of Bal, or the Sun. There are^ says ^ Dr. 
Pococky many cities in Syrian that retain their 
antient names. Of this Balbecky or rather Balbeit^^ 
is an instance ; which signijies the house or temple 
of Baal. Gulielmus Tyrius, so called from being 
bishop of Tyre, who wrote of the Holy war, al- 
ludes to Baalbec, under the name ^ of *' Balbeth. 
He lived in the eleventh century, and died anno 
1 127. According to lablonsky, Bee and Beth are 
of the same meaning. Atarbec in Egypt is the 
temple of Atar or Athar ; called Atarbechis by 
^ Herodotus. The same is Athyr-bet, and styled 
Athribites (A»f«p»Tiic) by ^ Strabo. The inner 
recess of a temple is by Phavorinus and Hesyehius* 
called BatTur, BfTnc, Bitk, similar to v» JT2 zmotk^ 
the Chaldeans. It was the crypta or sacred 
place, where of old the everlasting fire was pre- 
served. Hesyehius observes, Brm?, to airoxfw^«f 
^f^K Til *If(», Bet-Is signifies the place of fire. 

It is said of HorapoUo by Suidas, that he was a 
native of Phainubuth in Egypt, belonging to the 



mim 



•• Pocock's Travels, vol. 2. p. 106. 

^^ lablonsky. vol. 1. 1. 1. c. 1. p. 4. de Guliclmo Tyrio, ex 
Ubro 21. c. 6. 

^ Herodotus. 1. 2, c. 41. 
^Strabo.1. 17. p. lfS7. 
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JK9ID6 c£ ]Panopolis : '£lfoe^o\\^¥ ^fi^KuCvOcMf noofjuwf XB 

iL^TToArrif No/bis. Ph^inubuth is only Pbaiaabeth 
varied, and sigoities the place sacred to Phanes^; 
which wa§ pne of the most antient titles of the 
Deity in ^gypt. So P^arbeth was an abbrevia** 
tion of Pharabeth, pf the house of Pharaoh. 



QAU, expressed CAV, CA, and CO. 

Gau likewise is ^ t^roi wbich signifies a hoifse ; 
as we learn from Pl^targh. The gmat and deci*. 
aive battle between Alexs^n^^r and D^riu^ is geoe^ 
r^lly said to have l^een fo,ugl)t at ArbqU* But ^^e 
aie a^suned by this writer* that it w&3 deisided al 
Gaug^mela^. He says, that Gau signiged.in (bft 
l^pgiffige of the country a hous^: and th^l; tJtK 
p^Ifport of tl>e wofd iQaug^unela was tl^ hoyise oS 
i| cainel. This naxne^ it &eenis, w[a^ givf i^ t9 t]^^ 
town on account of a. tribute es^^c^d ^9T t\ifi 
maintepance of a cainel^ which ha4. save4 tt\e }ife 
of some king, when he fled from bs^tl?: an^ the 



A«pfioir 9VK If A^9}XoK — ei?iK» ay Tflu/yatftoXMC ykna^tu pvttfr*^**' 
ff^fjLeti»uf h ^a^kf oiKor Ka/^vXa t«)v ^kpt,\%^,rct. PLut^l'cb* vita Aiex- 

and. vol. 1. p. 683. 

Strabo says the same. Er* /aiv ow tovoc cTi^fio; trro;, kou r't v»o^* 
fuOi^l«q»ivOiv ya^ in Ka/xriXtf o»xo(, 1. l6. p. (072. 



fcwon wby tioM victory of Alcui4H#^r v^H^^^jndfff^ 
tb ArbeU, ar9$e f raQ» it«; bfipg^ q^^or^ f^n^o^ than 
theothecplaci^: for G£uig«a)€^ w^ls npt of $^i^t 
deDt repute : therefore tb^e h^QQitr of tliis vic^pry 
vas giveo U> Arbela, though it w^ a^^rfiiDg ^ 
9Pine five hu»dred» accQrding. tQ qth^r^ ^iK hyQr 
died stadia ^ from the field of battje. I have not 
now time, nor id it to my purpose, to Q^ter i^q (^ 
thorough di^cus^iou of this pf)'mt: J wiUj^||||ir 
mention it as my opinion, that Arhela and G^ttr 
gamela were the same place. The kin^ idluded (9 
isaaid by ^St^rabo tp have been Dafips the son id 
fiystaspes. But is it credible, that so great 4 
prince,, who had horses of the fan\pus breed gf 
Nyea, as wieli as those of Per^i^ a>^4. Arabii!. tjije 
most fleet of their kind, ahould be so circ{i|Q'« 
atanced in battle, as to be forced to inount.jft mffjfi^ 
chat could scarce move six milei^ in an hour : j^^4 



is at a time when the griea|;est dispatpb wa« j^r 
lasssary ? This author gives a different reason (Of 
the place being thus denQnnnate4«< He says^ th^ut 
it was afiocted for the maintenai^c^ of a ¥a9if4 

r ** 9 *^»* t 1 i ^ j ."_ ■■' ■ ' 1 ■ ■ ' ■ ' ' ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ J . ^ 

iunui fMyobKny H^ oMiutfjii o X^P'f» ^* '^ »fteiiy ihi ro oyofi»» 

Aniaih Expedit Alex. 1. 6. p. 247. 
^Stmbo. L l& p. 1072. A 
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if^h used t6 ^ring the king's provisions from 
Scythia, but was tired and failed upon the road. 
I know not which of the two circumstances in this 
sliort detail is most exceptionable; a king of 
Persia's provisions being brought to Babylon, or 
Sushan from ^cythia; or a tired camel having 
such a pension. The truth is this : the Grecians 
ffiismterpjeted the name, and then forged these 
k!||p|idary stories to support their ^ mistake* Had 
they understood the term, they would have been 
consistent in their history. Gau, and, as it was 
a( times expressed, Cau, certainly signifies a houses 
or temple: also a cave, or hollow; near which 
|fae temple of the Deity was founded. For the 
Amonians erected most of their sacred edifices 
niear caverns, and deep openings of the eartlu 
0siiMEainela was not the house of a camel, as Plu« 
tarch' and Strabo would persuade us, notwithstand* 
ing the stories alleged in support of the notion : 
'fidt it was the house and temple of Cam-El, the 
Deity of the country. Arbela was a place sacred 
to Bel, called Arbel, b2 niK of the Chaldeans. It 
was the same as Beth Arbel of ^'Hosea: and 



^^ Strabo acknowledges the failure of hiii countrymen in this 
Vespcct. — IleXAa fttf otnr x«» fxij orr« Xtyno^ur o» A^^euoi Xvyy^mfttif 

0T>Tid^a/A)Af roi ra >|>iv^ii ha rrtq fAV^oXoyut^, I. S. p. 524>. 

^' All thy fortresses shall he spoikdy as Shalman spoiled Beth ArM 
ll the day of batik. The mother rcas dashed in pieces tfom he$ 
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Gaugamela is of the saine purport^ relating to the 
same God under different titles. The Grecians 
y/^ve grossly ignorant in respect to foreign events, 
as Strabo repeatedly confesses : and other writers 
do not scruple to own it. Lysimachus had b90^ 
an attendant upon Alexander during the whole 
series of his conquests in Asia : there i|iad Beep 
nothing of moment transacted, in the successi^ 
which he had not partaken. Yet even |tt his 
days, when he was king of Thrace, the accoontt 
of those great actions had been so imsrepresenta^ 
that when a history of them was read in his pit- 
sence, they seemed quite new to him. It is.^ 
very fine, says the prince ; but where was I wlfcb 
all this happened ? There was a series of ewpll 
exhibited, with which the person most intQ||||riti|| 
was least acquainted. We may then well inia^/jp/i^ 

that there existed in the time of Plutarch m^ny 

• 
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children, Hosea. c. 10. v. 14. Arin this place does not sighi 
a city ; but ^tk, the title of the Deity : from whence was deri 
*i^ of the Greeks. Tiie seventy, according to some of their b^ 
copies, have rendered Beth Arbcl outov U^o-BaaX, which is Wo im; 
proper version of Beth-Aur-Bol. In some copies we find it altered 
to the house of Jeroboam ; but this is a mistake for Jero-Baa?. 
Arbelus is by some represented as the first deified mortal, Cyrf 
contra Julian. 1. 1. p. 10. and I. 3. p. 110. 

There was an Arbela in Sicily. Stephanus, and Suidas. AIjp 
j|n Galilee ; situated upon ^ vast cavern. Josephu^ seized av 
fortified it. Josephi Vita. p. 29. 



.• 



mistakes, both iti respect to the geog^raphy of 
countries very remote, and to the ^langnageof 
nations, with Whom the Romans were little a'c- 
^uainted. The great battle, of which we have 
fi#en speaking, was confessedly fought at Gau* 
gamda. Ptolemy Ceraunus, who was present^ 
#rerred it : as did Aristobulus : and it has betft 
tiicorded by Plutarch and others. It is also ad* 
Jbdgod to Arbela by persons of equal credit : and 
It must certainly have been really there trans'^ 
•fcted : for notwithstanding the palliating excuse 
tX Plutarch, it is utterly incredible in respe^rt t^a6 
%reat a victory, that the scene of action should be 
(icftettAitied by this place, if it were sixty, or, aa 
•bnie say, seventy miles out of the way. Bat in 
%lllH#fr it was at no such distance. Diodoma 
AMiQu^ says, that Alexander immediately a(fter the 
victory attacked Arbela, and took it : and found 
in it many evidences of its being a place of conse- 
quence. ^° 0«4/af TKf TiTiXivrnxorag cx4J3«Xf TWf 
A^CuXotc, xcui iroXXny fAstf Ivftv a^Soviity rn^ rffm^y tux 
§l^iY^¥ ii xoa-fAOVj xai ya^xv Cos^Caf ixfii/, oc^yv^m tt rttXarrm 

iixt^ia. The battle was fought so near the city, 



• *^Sefe Strabo. 1. 11. p. 77^. 1. 15. p. 1006. 1. 1. p. 41. p. SI. 
Sec also Philo Bibliift apud Eus^b. P. E. 1. 1. c. 10. p. 34. 
fiunblichus. § 7. c. 5. 

^ ^Diodonis Siculus. 1. 17. p. 53S. He makes no mehtioD of 
Gaugamela. 
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that Alexander was afraid of soihd contagion frbnk ' 
the dead bodies of the enemy, which lay close hy it 
in great ibutidance. i, 

I have mentioiied, that Gauganiela was the 
temple of Cham-El, or Cham-Il. This wa^if 
title of the Deity brought from Chaldea to Egypt; 
•ttd from thence to ^Gretfee, Hetruria, and otlier 
regions. The Greeks, out of different titles, xui 
combinations, formed various Deities ; and them 
invented different degrees of relation, which they 
supposed to have subsisted between them, Aqr 
cording td Acusilatfs Cham-Il was the Son of 
Vulcan, and Cabeira. ^' Axnaxetot it^ A^ ycM^ ^ 

Ka6ciffl( xai 'tl^alrs KiKfAiXov Xiyn. He was, 'hy 

others, rendered Camillus, wh#se attendants i|ent 
the Camilli ; and he was esteemed tke saige 'IM| 
Hermes of Egypt ^* Statius TuUianus de voca* 
bulis rerum libro prjmo ait dixisse Callimachum^ 
Tuscos Camillum appellare Mercurium, &c. Bo- 
mani qiioque pueros et pu41as nobiles et investas 
Camillos et Camillas appellant, Flaminicarum et 
Flamiifum prseministros. Servius speaks to the 
same porpoise. '^ Mercurius Hetruscft *lingttA 

_ • 

Camillas dici tun The reason of the attendants 



■•"■ 



i' Strabo. J. 10. p. 724. 

'^ Macrobius. Saturn. 1. 3. c. 8. p. 284>. 

^^ Servius in lib. W. Anefd. t. 558. 

1 
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being also called Camilli wa% in consequence of a 
custom among the antients of conferring gene* 
rally upon the priests the title of the Deity whom 
they served. The Camilli were commonly young 
persons of good family, as we learn from Plutarch, 
and wei£ to be found in the temples of Jupiter, 
or Zeus : for Zeus and Hermes were originally tJm 

same : ^'^ Kasi rov uVr^fr^vra Ta> 'Ic^u rs Aioc a|Mp»OaAi| 
*RX>.nvti)v KoLfjiiTiXey etiro mc JtAKoviac x^oo'itye^cuoir. He 

mentions 'E^/cahii-— Kaj(xi>Jvoir airo T91C J'taxovfta^y -and 
supposes that Camillus had the name of Hermes 
from the similarity of his office, which was wait> 
ing upon the Gods. But the Chaldeans and 
Egyptians, from whom these titles were borrowed, 
tsteemed Hermes as the chief Daity, the same as 
Zens, Bel, and Adon. They knew nothing of 
Mercurius pedissequus, non Hermes the lacky. 
They styled their chief God Cam-Il, or Camillus^ 
«nd his priests had the same title. He did 
not borrow it from them; but they received 
it from him. The name is sometimes ex* 
pressed Camulus: and the Amonians, who tra- 
velled westward, brought his rites and worship 
into the western parts of Europe : hence 
there are inscriptions to be found inscribed 



mm 



^^ Plutarch in N«in&. p. 64. 
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^^ Camulp Sancto Fcitissimo. He was sometimes 
taken for Mars : as we may learn from an in- 
scription in Gruter : 

7' MARTI CAMULO 
Ob Salntem Tiberi Claud. Caes. Civfs Remi 
s posuenint. 

Such istthe history of^this Deity; whose wo|> 
ship was better known in the more early ages j 
and whose temple was styled Gau-Camel, by the 
Greeks rendered Gaugamela. I make no doubt 
but that Arbela was the same placm for places 
had as many names as the Deity wor^ipped ha4 
titles. Arbela was probably the city/ and Gkiu- 
gamela the ^^ t«mple; both sacred to the santt 
Peity, under different names. 

It is remarkable that Syncellus, speaking of 
Venephres, King of Egypt, says, that he built 
the pyramids of 7' Co-Chone; which are the 
principal pyramids of that country. Eusebius 
before him had taken notice of the same history: 



'* Gruter. p. Ivi. n. 11. vol. 1. 

^* Gruter. vol. 1. p. Ivi. 12. also p. xl. p. 

^^ Or elie Beth-Arbel was another name of the saniA temple. 

'• Syncellus. p.5^. 

^^ Eusebii Chron. p. 14. 

VOL. I. K 
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prince^ in whose time happened a famine in the 
land of Egypt. He was the same, who built the 
Pyramids about Cochone. Now Co-Chone, ana- 
logous to Beth-El, Beth-Shan, Beth-Dagon, sig- 
nifies the temple of the Deity; the house of the 
great king, or ruler : for such is the purport of 
Con, and Conah. Hercules, the chief Deity of 
Tyre, and who was also highly reverenced in 

• 

Egypt, was styled Con. ^ Ilov 'H^akXtiv ^o-* x«t« 

Tijy AjyuTTTiwv iiotXixTOV Kuv» AfyfcOai. From hcnCC 

\ve find, that it was a sacred Egyptian title. 
According to some readings the place is ex- 
pressed Cocome ; which is of the same pur- 
port. Co-Chome, the same as Cau-Come, sig- 
nifies the house of Chom, or the Sun ; and seems 
to betray the purpose for which the chief pyra- 
mid was erected : for jit was undoubtedly no- 
thing else but a moniftnent to the Deity, whose 
name it bore. According to *' Herodotus the 
great pyramid was built by Cheops; whom 
others called Chaops. But Chaops is a similar 
compound; being made up of the terms Cha- 
Ops, and signifies oixo? nuSwi/o?, domus Opis Ser- 
pentis. It was the name of the pyramid, which 



^^ Etymologicum magnum. *Hpx^c. 
*^ Herodotus. 1.2. c.l2i« 
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Vai erected to the Sun, the Ophite Deity of 
Egypt, worshipped under the symbol of a ser- 
pent. Analogous to Cau-Come in Egypt was 
a place in Ethiopia, called '^Cuscha: doubtless 
so named, from Chus, the great ancestor from 
whom the Ethiopians Vere descended. 

The Sun was styled by the Amonians, among 
other titles, Zan ; as I have before shewn : and 
he was worshipped under this denomination all 
over Syria and Mesopotamia; especially at Emesa, 
Edessa, and Heliopolis. One region was named 
Gauzanitis, from a city Gauzan, the Gosan of 
the *^ Scriptures. Strabo calls it '* Xa^nvu, Qia- 
Zene, and places it near Adiabene. Gauzan, or 
Go-rzan, is literally the house of the Sun. I once 
thought that the land of Goshen, in Egypt, M^as 
of the same purport as Cushan; and have so 
mentioned it in a former 'Ureatise. So far is 
• true : the land of Goshen was the land of Cushan, 
and possessed by the sons of Chus : but the two 
terms are not of the same meaning. Goshen, or 
Goshan, like Gauzan in Mesopotamia, signifies 



^* Gcog. Nubiensis. p. 17- 
Micliaelis Gcog. Ilebrx'orum ELxtcra. p. 154. 
*^ 2 Kings, c. 17. V. 6. and c. 18. v. 11. also 1 Chron. c. 5. 
V. 26. 

•* Strabo. !. l6. p. IO7O. 

^' Obsertations upon the Anticnt History of Egypt, p. 17^- 

k2 
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the tetnple of the Sun : hence it was as a city, 
rendered by the Greeks Heliopolis. Arts^pami^ 
M we learn from Eusebius, expresses it Csusan, 
KotKTMf. Go-Shan, Gaui Zan, Caisan, Cazena, all 
denote a place sacred to the Sun ; and are such 
variations in rendering the ftame term, as must be 
expected in an interval of fifteen hundred years, 
Uxd from different transcribers. This luminary 
was also called Abor, the parent of light; and 
his temple Cha-Abor, and Cho-Abor, contracted 
Chabor and Chobar. Of this name both a city 
and river were to be found in Gauzanitis ; as well 
as in Susiana, and other parts: for rivers often 
took their names from some temple, or city, by 
which they ran. The temple at Dodona was, of 
old, called Cha-On, or house of the Sun ; as we 
may infer from the country having the name of 
Chaonia ; for Chaonia is the land of Chaon. The 
priests and inhabitants were called ^ Chaones, 
from their place of worship : and the former had 
also the name '^ of Selli, which signifies the priests 
of the Sun. In Arcadia, near the eruption of 
the river Erasinus, was a mountain, clothed with 
beautiful trees, and sacred to Dionusus. This^ 



*^ Stnibo. 1. 7. p. 505. So also Herodotus and Pausanias. 
'^ £iAAo», 0* Auiataiot, Steph. Byzkntinus. 

Xu mmr* vvv^m. Homer. Iliad, n. v« 234.^ 
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also, was called " Chaon, the place of the Sun $ 
and was/ undoubtedly, so named from the antieM 
worship ; for Dionusus was, of old, esteemed the 
same as Osiris^ the Sun. Th6re was also a plaeb 
called ^ Chaon in Media and Syria ; Chaonhis iii 
Mesopotamia: and in all these places the saiM 
worship prevailed. So Caballis, the city of th6 
Solyitai, was named from Ca-bal, the plac6 of the 
god Bal, 6v Baal. It is mentioned by Str^bd. 
In like manner CabaUiou, in Oallia Narbonensi^ 
is a compound of Ca-Abeiion^ a well known Deity, 
whose name is made up of titles of the Sun. Thk 
priests of this place wene styled ^ Salies ; the re- 
gion was called Xftou^p^^ ; undoubtedly from €h^ 
Our ("VIK), some temple of Ur, erected by thb 
^montanSi who here settled. Canoubis in Egyft 
was a compound of Ca*Noubis ; Cabasa, in the 
aame country, Ca-Basa; called by many Bes% 
t&e Beseth of the Scriptures, a Goddess wdl 
known in Egypt. She had a temple in Canaan, 
called '* Beth fiesa. Cuamon, near Esdraelon, is 



** Pausanias. 1. 2. p. l66. 
. "^ It is called Chaa-On, Xavw^ by Steph. Bysantinus, ftom 
Ctesias. X«v«ir, x^^ tiK M«^«k* Kmata^ iv m^vrf tltf^inm* 
Chau-On is oixec ixm, the house of the Sun, which gave name to 
tiie aistnct. 

^ Strabo. 1. 4. p. 270. and p. 2S2. 

'' I Maccab. c. 9* r- 62^ 64. 
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fi compound of Cu-Amon, the place or house of 
Amon : ^* f«c t» KvafAuyoq. There was a temple ia 
Attica called Cuamites ; and a personage deno- 
minated from it. The history of the place, and 
the rites, in time grew obsolete ; and Pausanias 
supposes that the name was given from Kv«fAoc, 
Cuamos, a bean. ^' Xaftq h ovhv fx» Xiy^nfj ari 
jTfWTPf Kuapsf sa-TTUfiif ovrog, I hav€ fiot authority 
for the supposition, but it seems probable that this 
temple was erected to the memory of some person 
'who first sowed beans. And here it is proper to 
take notice of a circumstance of which I must 
continually put the reader in mind, as it is of 
great consequence towards decyphering the myr 
thology of antient times. The Grecians often 
mistook the place of worship for the Deity wor- 
shipped : so that the names of many Gods are, 
ia reality, the names of temples where they were 
'jtdored. Artemis was Ar-Temis, the city of The- 
mis, orThamis; theThanuiz of Sidon and Egypt. 
This the Greeks expressed AfTf/*K; and made it 
the name of a Goddess. Kir-On was the city ancj 
temple of the Sun, in Cyprus and other places. 
They changed this to Kironus^ which they con* 
tracted Cronus ; and out of it made a partlculajr 
pod. From Cha-Opis they formed a king Cheops; 



■ — ' 'Wl 

•* Judith, c. 7. V. 3. 
'^ Pausanias. 1. 1. p. 9!« 
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from Cayster, the same as Ca Aster, they fancied 
a hero, Caystrius ; from Cu-Bela, Cybele ; from 
Cu-Baba, Cybebe. Cerberus, the dog of hell, 
was denominated from Kir-Abor : as I shall here- 
after '^ shew. 

« 

I have mentioned Caucon, or Caucone, in 
Egypt : there was a place of the same name in 
Greece. It was, originally, sacred to the Sun; 
and the priests and inhabitants were called Cau- 
cones. Instead of Con, which signifies the great 
Lord, the Greeks substituted a hero ^ Caucon, 
who was supposed to have first introduced those 
Orgies practised by the Messenians. It was, pro- 
perly, a temple of the Sun ; and there was another 
of the same name in Bithynia, and from thence 
the country was called Cauconia. I shall here- 
after treat at large of Cuthite colonies, which 
went abroad and settled in different parts. One 
of the first operations when they came on shore 



^* There were many places end temples of Baal, denominated 
CabalHs, Cabali, Cabala, Cabaiia, Cabalion, Cabalissa, &c. which 

r 

are mentioned by Pliny, Strabo, Antoninus, and others. Some 
of them were compounded of Cuba : concerning which I shall 
hereafter treat. 

*^ Pausanias. I. 4. p. 282, 

Strabo mentions Caucones in Elea. I. S. p. 531. ThcCaacones 
are aUo mentioned by Flomer. Odyss. y. v. 366. 

Caucane in Sicily was of the same purport, mentioned by 
Ptolemy* 1.3. c, 4. 
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^is to build ttinjjie^, and to found citits, in 
memory of their principd ancestors, WMo, irt 
process of time, were irorstiipped as Deities. A 
colony of this people settled At Colchis, which 
they called Cutaia % from the head of their 
fkmily, styled both Chu's and Cuth. We may 
infer, that they built a temple which was called 
Ci-Cuta; and from which the regiotl was also 
afehttmirtate'd : for it is c'ertiin that it has tJiat 
ftame at thi'^ ^ day. Cocutus, which wte rthder 
Cofcytus, was undoubtedly a temple in Egypt 
tt gave name to a stream, on which it stood; 
and which Was also called the Charohlan branch 
<Jf the Nile, and the river Acheron. It was a 
foul canal, tacar the place of Sepulture, opposite 
to Memphis, and not far from Cochone. CocUtus 
iv4s the temple of Cutus, or Cuth ; for he was 
ib called by many of his posterity. A temple of 
the sam6 was to be found in Epirus, upon a river 
Gocutus. Here was also a river Acheron, and a 
lake Acherusia : for a colony from Egypt settled 
here ; and the stream was of as foul a nature as 
that near Memphis. ^ 'Pu ^i x«» KoaxuTot u*«>f arif- 

'^ Apollonius Rhodius styles it Cutais: KvraXioi «0f» ytun^, 
1.4. V. 512. 

^ See De Lisle'a carious map of Armenia and the adjacent parts 
of Albania, &c. 

^ Pansanias. L 1. p. 40. 
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Juno is by Vaito ityled Covella. '•^Dies 
quinque te kalo, jund Govella; Juno Covella, 
dies septeni te kalo. Hert, ab in many instancesi 
the place of worship is taken for the person, to 
whom the worship is directed. Coveila is only a 
variation for Cou-EI, or Co-EI, the house or 
region of the Deity, and signifies heavenly. It is 
accordingly by Vdrro interpreted Urania, Ouf«r»a : 
whertfefe Jiino Govella must bfe rendered Ccelestis. 
From the substantive, Cou-El, the Romans formed 
Coel, heaven ; in aftertimes expressed Coelus, and 
Coelum. I say, in aftertimes : for they originally 
called it Co-6l, and Co-il, and then contracted it 
to Coel. HeAce Ausonius in his Grammatico* 
mastix mentions a passage to this put-pose. 



There was a river Acheron in Elis. Strabo. 1. 8. p. 530. And 
the same rites were observed in hdnour of the Oio; iJLViay^oi^ that 
were practised iA Cytene. Clement. Cohort, p. 33. 

In PbntQs was a river Acheroti. ti^a h tutt ir^cx^m nWftftt 
A;Ciporroc tetcnt. Apollon. Argonaut. 1. 2. v. 7*5. also aic^ A^i*- 
(if<n«. The like to be found neiir Cuma in Campania : and a stoiy 
of Hercules driving away iKes there also. *Ptf/Aa(o» ^i aTo/xvi^ 
'H^axAfi (Oi/tfo-i). dementis Co&ort. tbid. 

■*^ Varro de ling. Eat. lib. 5. p. 49- altered to No^llii by 
some, contrary to the authority of the best MSS. See ScaHger^ 
notes, p. SI. ^dit. uino l6l9t Dotdrechti. 

See Selden de Diis Syris. Syntag. 2. c. 2. p. 174. In vetus* 
tioTibus excuds de Re Rustici non Novella, sed Coveila legitur. 
Coveila autem Coelestisy sive Urania interpretatur. 



I 
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Unde Rudinus ait Divom domus altisonum 
Coel : or as Ennius, to whom he alludes, has ren- 
dered it, according to the present MSS. altisonum 
" Coil. He sometimes subjoins the Latine termi- 
nation : 

Coilum prospexit stellis fulgentibus aptum. 
Olim de Coilo laivum dedit inclytus signum* 

Saturnus, quern Coilus genuvit. 
Unus erit, quem tu toUas in Coirila Colli 
Tenipla. 

Coelus in aftertimes was made a Deity : hence 
there are inscriptions dedicated * Coelo ^terno. 
Thq antient Deity Celeus, mentioned by ' Athena- 



' £unii Annal. \, 1. 

*The Persians worshipped Coelus; which is alluded to by Hero- 
dotus, when he says, that ihey sacrificed upon eminences ; Tof 
ifvxAoir vavra t» Ov^ttt Am xAAiorrif. 1. 1, c. 131, To ihc lame 
purpose Euripides ; 

Ofotq Tor L'4'tf Tor ^ avit^ov* audita. 
Tor ynv Wi^»| •X®''^* vy^euq <r ayKvXai^ ; 
TtfTor ro/x,(^f Z«irf(, ror f hyov A»«. 

Qemcnt. Alexand, Strom, 1. 5. p. 71 7. Plutarch, p. 3^9. 
p. 424. 

Aspice hoc sublime candens, quein invocant omnes Jovcm. 
Cicero de Naturd Dcor. 1. 1. 

^AAX' AO)}ya»o» p» KiXior, )t«( Mi/ari tpou' l^^vrrai Oi»(. Athenag, 
I^at. p. 290. 
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« 

goras, and said to have been worshipped at Athens, 
was the same .as the above. 

Many places and regions, held sacred, and 
called Coel by the Anionians, were by the Greeks 
rendered xo«a«, cava. Hence we read of KoiAh 
AuxsionfAtciff KotAYi HA(c, and the like. Syria was by 
them styled KoiAh, the hollow : but the true name 
was Coela, the heavenly or sacred. It was so de- 
nominated from the Cuthites, who settled there, 
on account of the religion established. Hence it 
was also named Shem, a^d Shama; which are 
terms of like purport, and signify divine, or 
heavenly. It is a name, which it retains at this 
day ; as we are informed by * Abulfeda, and 
others. Elis Coela was the most sacred part of 
Greece; especially the regions of Olympia, Cau- 
conia, and Azania. It was denominated Elis 
from Ha, Eel, the Sun : and what the Greeks rea- 
dered KoiAu, of old meant * heavenly. Hence 
Homer styleth it peculiarly * HAiJa iixv, Elis the 
Mcred. As Coele Syria was styled Sham, and 



^ Abulfcda. Tabula Syris. p. 5r 

Nassir Ettussus. p. QS, apud Ccog. vet. 

' The city Argos was in like manner called KoiX«y. XIoAXaxi; ro 
Af/o( KoiAoy fma-iy x»Bam^ tv EnriyovoK. To KOIAON A^c «x tr 
pwni^rr rr*. — it» xai iv QafA,v^, Afyu Ko(A&>. Scholia in $ophoc, 
(Edipum Colon. 

•Ijjad? B, Y. 615. 
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Satha ; so wc find places, which Have a reference 
to this term, in Elis. A town of great antiquity 
Was named ^ Samicon, which signifies Coeli Do- 
tninus. Here was also a temple of Poseidon 
Samius, surrounded with a grove of olives ; and 
there were festivals observed, which were called 
Samia. There was likewise of old a city named 
Sama, or Samos : which Strabo imagines, might 
have been so named from its high situation : for 
high places were called * Samia. It certainly sig- 
taifies in some degree high ; but the true meaning 
of Sama was heavenly, similar to Sam, Sham, 
ShAmem, of the eastern nations. Hence Same^ 
8amos, Samothrace, Samacon, were denominated 
oil account of their sanctity. Strabo supposes, 
that the city Samos in Elis was situated in the 
Samian plain: it therefore could not well have 
this name from its high situation. It is moreover 
inconsistent to suppose regions called xpiA«, or 
cava, to have been denominated from Sama, high. 
In short both terms have been mistaken: and 
Coilus in the original acceptation certainly signi- 
fied heavenly : whence we read in Hesychius, as 
also in Suidas, KoioXuc, S 'Ifffuf. By which we 
learn, that by Coioles was meant a sacred or hea- 
venly person ; in other words, a priest of Ccelus. 



^ Strabo. L 8. p. 529. 
* Strabo. 1. 8. p. 534. 
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Ib Coioles there is but a small varisition from th^ 
9riginal term; which was a compouad from Cpir 
£1> or Co-£l, the Coelus of the !(lomaiis. 

Concerning the term Ccci in Ennius, 'Januf 
G^lielmus takes notice, that this poet copied the 
Dotians in using abbreviations, and writing CobI 
for Coelus and Coelum. But herein this learned 
person is mistaken. The Dorians were not sq 
much to be blamed for their abbreviating, as th^ 
Other Greeks were for their unnecessary terminal' 
tions, and inflexions. The more simple the terms, 
the more antient and genuine we may for the most 
part esteem them : and in tl)e language of tl)^ 
Dorians we may perceive more terms relative to 
the true mythology of the country, and thos^ 
rendered more similar to the antient mode of exr 
pression, than are elsewhere to be found. Wc 
must, therefore, in all etymological inquiries, 
have recourse to the Doric manner of pronuncia^ 
tion, to obtain the truth. They came into Greece 
or Hellotia, under the name of Adorians ; and from 
their simplicity of manners, and from the little in* 
tercourse maintained with foreigners, they pre- 
served much of their antient tongue. For this 
there may be another additional reason obtained 
from Herodotus; who tells us, that they were 
more immediately descended from the people of 

'Janus Guliclmus Laurenbergius, Antiquanus. 

1 
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the '** east. The antient hymns, sung in the Pni* 
taneia all over Greece, were " Doric : so sacred 
was their dialect esteemed. Hence they cannot 
but afford great help in inquiries of this nature. 
What was by others styled ASuv*?, they expressed 
Adotva : Cheops they rendered Chaops : Zeen, Zan: 
Xa^Tikfi, Xx^ocifot : M»iv, May : Menes, Manes ; Or- 
chenoi, Orchanoi: Neith, Naith: I wtro?, ^ lawo-oc i 
HephsBStus, Hephastus : Caiete, Caiate : Demeter, 

« 

Damater : all which will be found of great conse- 
quence in respect to etymology. And if they did 
not always admit of the terminations used by their 
neighbours : they by these means preserved many 
words in their primitive state : at least they were 
nearer to the originals. They seem to have re- 
tailed the very term, of which I have been treat- 
ing. It was by them styled Xa», Cai ; and signi- 
fied a house, or cave: for the first houses in the 
infancy of the world are supposed to have been 
caves or grottos". They expressed it Cai, Caia, 
taias, similar to the cava, cavus, and caveaofthe 
Romans. When these places were of a great 



licrod. 1. 6. c. 54. 

Of their original and history I shall thereafter give a full acconnt 

Ovoo'ci 0% a&nva^p u ru n^vTa»ii&*, ^jt'Mj ^ir rn axrrut i Av0i0(» 

Pausanias. 1. 5. p. 4l6\ 

Turn priinum subierc doijiod ; doratis antra fuerc. 

Ovid. Metaraorph. 1. I. r. 121. 
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depth, or extent, they were looked upon with 
a kind of religious horror* A cavern of this sort 
was at Lacedaemon, with a building over it ; of 
which in aftertimes they made use to confine 
malefactors. It was called Konxinq^ or as the 
Spartans expressed it, Kaia^a?, the house of 

death. *' KxiAixg is<rfM(aTft^iov — to waj a AaxiSocifMovioiq, 

Cai signified a cavern : Adas, which is subjoined, 
was the Deity, to whom it was sacred, esteemed 
the God of the infernal regions. He was by the 
lonians, &c. expressed Ades, and Hades ; and by 
other nations Ait, and Atis. Hence these caverns 
were also styled K«ut£?, and Kxuroi. Tlie author 
above quoted gives us the terms variously ex- 
hibited : ^KOCISTOI. '0» XTTO r(a\f CSKTfJLUV pU^QAOl Kai£TO» 

Xiyo)fToci, Kaj KataJac to iscfMcoTrioiov ivnviiv, ro irx^x 

A«x£^ai]EAovioK, <nrn\aiov. Hesycliius renders it in 
the plural, and as a neuter : xai«Ta, oj uy/xaTa. 
Whether it be compounded Cai-Ait, Cai-Atis, or 
Cai- Ades, the purport is the same. The den of 
Cacus was properly a sacred cave, where Chus 
was worshipped, and the rites of fire were '^ prac- 

'^ Strabo. 1. 8. p. 56l. 

It is mentioned by Thucydides: E? tov KaiaJai', tiirta rm 
xaxv^df i^(oaXXi(7 ctcjOeirav (o» AaKc^at^ovioi.) 1. 1. C. 134. 

It is expressed Ktetout; by Pausanias ; who says that it was the 
place, down which they threw Aribiomenes, the Mcsscnian horo. 
J, 4. p. 324. 

■* Strabo. Ibidem. 

'' HuiQ monstro Vulcanut erat pater: illius atros 
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tised. Cacus is the same nam^ as Citscha in 
Ethiopia, only reversed. The history of it was 
obsolete in the days of Virgil ; yet some traces of 
it still remained. 

Strabo says that many people called these caves 

Oai ^xTiif. Hence he very truly explains a passage 
in Homer. The poet, speaking of Theseus, Dryas, 
Polyphemus, and other heroes of the Mythic age, 
mentions their encountering with the mountaiaeers 
of Thessaly, whom he styles f nf «c ^fttrx^^i : 

» 

O(c(rx»o( signified a person, who lived in a moun- 
tain habitation ; whose retreat was a house in a 
mountain. Co, and Coa, was the name of such 
house. Strabo says that this term is alluded to 
by Homer, when he styles Lacedsemon ** AoxcJIki* 
[Aom x>!T«i(r(rav, for it wos by many thought to haoc 
been so called on account of their caverns. From 
hence we may fairly conclude, that x^jTwio-tf-* was 

Ore vomens ignes, magna sc mole fercbat. VirgiL ^o. L S. 
V. 193. 

" Strabo. 1. 8. p. 5fi4. 

'Mliad. 1.1. V. 266. 

" Iliad. B. V. 581. 

Odyss. A. V. 1. 'e»^' !{e» KOIAHN A«ciA|ifMm KHTOSSXAN. 
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a mistake^ or at least a variation, for '^ xauTOfc-c-iy « 
from Cai-Atis ; and that Co, ^ Coa, Caia, were 
of the same purport. 

But this term does not relate merely to a cavern; 
but to temples founded near such places : often- 
. times the cave itself was a temple. Caieta, in 
Italy, near Cuma, called by Diodorus Kaium, was 
so denominated on this account. It was a cave 
in the rock, abounding with variety of subter- 
ranes, cut out into various apartments. These 
were, of old, inhabited by Amonian priests ; for 
they settled in these parts very early. It seems 
to have been a wonderful work. *' hntayrt eyrcuOfy 

MtyfjLtvx. In these parts were large openings in 
the earthy exhibiting caverns of a great extent ; 
which afforded very ample and superb apartments. 
Diodorus informs us, that, what was in his time 
called Caiete, had been sometimes styled " Aiete : 



'' Strabo lays as much : *Oi^, 'on »* amo t^p et%ciim ft^xi^u 
K«irro» Xtyorreu. ]. S. p. 564. 

^ Hence the words cove, alcove ; and, perhaps, to cover, and 
to cope. 

*' Strabo. 1. 5. p. 356. 

KareA fo^fxtai nn IraTnut Aifmi» rot fvt KMnrnt it^offmy6^tvo-' 
/uvoy. 1. 4. p. 259. 

Virgil, to give an air of truth to his narration, makes Cai^ 
the nurse of ^oeas. 

yOL. I. L 
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by which we may see, that it was a compound ; 
and consisted of two or more terms ; but these 
terms were not precisely applicable to the same 
object Ai-Ete, or Ai-Ata, was the region of 
Ait, the Deity to whom it was sacred. Colchis 
had the same name ; whence its king was called 
Aietes: and Egypt had the same, expressed by 
the Greeks *^ Atria, Aetia. Aiete was the district : 
Caiete was the cave and temple in that district ; 
where the Deity was worshipped. 

In Boeotia was a cavern, into which the river 
Cephisus descended, and was lost It afterwards 
emerged from this gulf, and passed freely to the 
sea. The place of eruption was called An-choa, 
which signififes Fontis apertura. The later Greeks 
expressed it An choe ^^ KotXurxi i' i totto; Ayxou' 
tfi ii AijMi}!' ii4,(av\j(A%i. The etymology, I flatter my- 



According to Strabo it was sometimes expressed Cai Atta ; and 
l^ave name to the bay below. — Kat roy fxtTot^v xoAsrov ixitfoi KaiaT- 
rat u90fA,ei(r(tf, 1. 5. p. 366. 

*^ Scholia Eustathij in Dionysij wi^njyijo-**. v. 239. and Stcph. 
Byzantinus. Aiyt/vro?. 

A^Kon ktX. Strabo. 1. c). p. 623. 

It 18 called Anchia by Pliny. N. H. 1.4. c. 7- As, both th« 
opening and the stream, which formed the lake, was called An- 
ehoe ; it signified either fans sp^luncae, or sj>elunca fonti*?, accord- 
ing as it was adapted. 



self, is plain, and authenticated by the history of 
the place. 

From Cho, and Choa, was probably derived 
the word Xo!ko;, used by the apostle. *^ *0 vf wtoc 

9\)fapH. *Oipf Xo7xo^, xoci roi»vrot ii XoTxoi. Hesy- 

dbius observes, XoTxoc, mjXiko?, ytiii^of. From hence 
we may perceive, that by Cho was originally 
meant a house or temple in the earth. It was, 
as I have shewn, often expressed Gau, and Go ; 
and made to signify any house. Some nationiSi 
used it in a still more extended sense ; and by it 
denoted a town or village, and any habitation at 
large. It is found in this acceptation among th6 
antlent Celtae, and Germans, as we learn from 
Cluverius. ^ Apud ipsos Germahos ejusmodi pa-* 
gorum vernaculum vocabulum ftiit Gaw ; et vari- 
antibus dialectis, gaw, gew, gow, gow, hinc — 
Brisgaw, Wormesgaw, Zurichgo>v, Turgow, Nord* 
gaw, Andegaw, Rhingaw, Hennegow, Westergow, 
Oostcrgow, The antient term Iluf y«^, Purgos, was* 
properly Pur-Go ; and signified a light-house, or 
temple of fire, from the ChaJdaic Pur.^ 



*' 1 Corinthians, c. 1 .5. v. 47, 4d. 

Cluverii Germanise Antiq. 1. 1. c. 13. p. ^1. 



.94> 
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PARTICLES. 

Together with the words above mentioned are 
to be found in composition the particles AI and 
Pi. Al, or El, for it is differently^ expressed in 
our characters^ is still an Arabian prefix ; but not 
absolutely confined to that country, though more 
frequently tliere to be found. The Sun, TIH, was 
called Uchor by the people of Egypt and Cyrenc, 
which the Greeks expressed Ap^wj, Achor. He 
was worshipped with the same title in Arabia, 
and called Al Achor. ^^ Georgius Monachus, 
describing the idolatry which prevailed in that 
country before the introduction of the present 
religion, mentions the idol Alachar. Many na- 
tions have both expletives and demonstratives 
analogous to the particle above. The pronoun 
I He of the Romans is somewhat similar ; as are 
the terms Le and La of the French ; as well as U 
and £1 in other languages. It is in compositioja 
so like to Ha, the name of *Hxio^, the Sun, that it 
is not always easy to distinguish one from the 
other. 



'^ Beyeri Additamenta to Selden dc Diis Syris. p, 291 
Achor Dear Jericho. Joshua, c. 15. v. 7. 
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The article Pi was in use among the antient 
Egyptians and Cuthites^ as well as other nations 
in the east. The natives of India were at all 
times worshippers of the Sun ; and used to call 
themselves by some of his titles. Poms, with whom 
Alexander engaged upon the Indus, was named 
from the chief object of his. worship, Ttte, Pi-Or, 
and P'Or ; rendered by the Greeks Uu^q^^ Poms. 
Pacorus the Parthian was of the same etymology, 
being a compound of P'Achorus, the Achor of 
Egypt : as was also the ** city Pacoria in Meso- 
potamia, mentioned by Ptolem}'. Even the Gre- 
cian wvg was of Egyptian or Chaldaic original, 
and of the same composition (PlJr) as the words 
above ; for *^ Plato informs us that «f, uJ«p, 
xuircc, were esteemed terms of foreign importation. 
After the race of the Egyptian kings was extinct, 
and that country came under the dominion of the 
Grecians, the natives still continued to make use 
of this prefix ; as did other ^ nations which w'ere 
incorporated with them. They adapted it not 
only to M'ords in their own language, but to thos^ 
of other countries of which they treated. Hence 
there is often to be found in their writings^ 



*' Ptolerfi. lib. 5. c. 18. p. l64. 
*^ Plato i^ Cralylo. p. 410. 
See Kircher^s Prodromus Copticus. p. ISO and p. 297- 



30 
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^ n^^tvf^ n»/Ad0fTUf, n»nA«0»iTiiff, iria-w/A«, iriAA^Cy Pidux, 

Picurator, Pitribunus: also names of persons occur 
with this prefix ; such as Piterus, Piturio, Pionius 
the martyr; also Pipr, Piammon, Piambo; who 
are all mentioned hj ecclesiastical ^^ writers as 
tiatives of that country. This article is sometimes 
expressed Pa ; as in the name of Pachomius, an 
9i>bot in Egypt, mentioned by " Gennadius. A 
priest named Paapis is to be found in the Excerpta 
from Antonius ^* Diogenes in Photius. There 
were particular rites, styled Pamylia Sacra, from 
'* Pamyles, an autient Egyptian Deity. We may 



w^^i^m^mim^m^^^i^^K^ 



** Ibidem, and Jameson's Spccilcgia. c. 9- § 4. 
'^jPionias. Euseb. Hist. Eeclcsiast. 1.4. p. 173. 

Pior Mdnachus /Kgyptiacus. Socratis Hist. Eccles. p. 2dS. 

Piammoo. Sozom^n. H. £• p. 259. 

Piambo, or P'ambo. Socratis Eccles. H. p« 268. 

It was sometimes^ expressed Pq, as in Poemon Abbes, ia 
^vagtius. 

In Apophthegmaf. Patruiii. apud Co^clerii monumenta. torn. 1. 

Baal Peor was only Pi-Or, the Siin ; as P^iapus was a com- 
j^und 6f Peor- Apis, cpntracted. 

^' Gennad. Vita? illu^trium virorum. 1. 7. Pachomius, a 
supposed worker of many miracles. 

^ Antonius Di()i;cncs in Photius. cod. \66. 
^.i*" Pllitarch. Isis et Osiris, v, 1. p. 355. 

Paamyles is an assemblage of common titles. Am-El^Eea^ with 
the prefix. Henoe tba Greeks formed Melissa, a saeted name,: 
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infer from Hesychius that they were very obsceoe: 
Ilfttfjt^uXtic, 'Aiy\jiFTkoi Gcoc UfixTuint^ Hades, and 
Pi-Ades, was a common title of the Sua : and the 
latter, in early times, was current in Greece ; 
where I hope to give ample testimony of thfe 
Amonians settling. He was termed Melech Pif- 
Adon, and Anac Pi-Adon: but the Greeks ou^r 
of Pi-Adon formed UaJw : for it is inconceivable 
how very ignorant they were in respect to their 
antient theology. Hence we read of irmtm^ Antn^^ 

waiim Znko?, irctiS^y AiroXAwvoc ; and legends of 7F»h' 

iuv aiauaruu; aiid of vonSuv ; who were mere found- 
lings ; whose fathers could never be ascertained, 
though divine honours were paid to the children. 
This often puzzled the mythologists, who could 
not accoi^nt for this spurious race. Plutarch 
makes it one of his inquiries to sift out, '^T»co 
IlAiim rupoq ttu^x XaXKiiiva ; Pausanias mention^ 
" Ajui^*Au)t« TTcuSuv QoDfAo; I aud, iu another place, 

JIAIAIIN r^ ©ti<r£wc, xai ^aAnfoj. From this mistake 
arose so many boy-deities ; among whom were 



as of Ham El-Ait, ihey formed Melitta, the name of a foreign 

Deity, more known in Ionia than in Ilellas. 
^* Plutarch : Quaesliones Grceca. v. p. 296. 
^^ Pausanias. 1. 1. p. 83. Arophilucus was a title of thff fklJii 
^^ Pausanias. 1. 1. p. 4. ia like manner, raf^i ra^v Iftf^thittq xai 

AXiviw^ TduW Pausanias. 1. 9* P* 754. * '^ 
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f 

I 

even Jupiter and Dionusus : ^' Autoi^ tov A*«, x«i 

ing to the theology of the Greeks, even Jupiter 
and Dionusus are styled boys, and young persom^ 
One of the most remarkable passages to this 
purpose is to be found in the antiquary above 
quoted ; who takes notice of a certain mysterious 
rite performed by the natives of Amphissa^ in 
Phocis. The particular Gods, to whom it was 
performed, were styled AvaxTjc Trxihq. ^ Ayoutr* h 

Hftt rcAcTtiv o( AfAfii(r<ru; r(ay AvaxTWV kxXisiai'jujv Jloe^iiuty* 
OtrtkfC ^£ 0i(ov shO'iu o( Ayo&XTC? Tlxiit^j ov xara r avra 

Hi¥ u^niMiyov. The people of Amphissa perform a 
ceremony in honour of persons styled Anactes 
Paides, or Royal Boys : but who these A^iacies 
Paides zrere, is matter of great uncertainty. In 
short, the author could not tell ; nor couid the 
priests afford him any satisfactory information, 
prhere are many instances in Pausanias of this 
nature ; where divine honours are paid to the 
unknown children of fathers equally unknown. 
. Herodotus tells us, that, when he discoursed 



^^ JProclus in Platonis Parmenidcm : See Orphic Fragment of 
Gesner. p. 406. 

A twofold reason may be given for their having this character ; 
PA will be shewn hereafter. 

.^ )Pausaniai5. 1. 1.0. p. 896, Many instances of this sort are 
fo be found in this writef , . 
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with the priests of Thebes about the kings who 
had reigned in Egypt^ they described them to 
him under three denominations, of Gods, of 
heroes, and of men. The last succeeded to those 
above, and were mere mortals. The manner of 
succession is mentioned in the following words : 

^' WfWfJkiy ex Ilif Wjuiof ysyovivxi-'^xx^ ovn tg (coy, «vTf ig 

'H^woc oLyocintray auTKc (o* Aiyuirr*©*). There are many 
strauge and contradictory opinions about this 
** passage ; which, if I do not deceive myself, is 
very plain ; and the purport of it this : After the 
fabulous accounts^ there had been an uninter^ 
rupted succession of Piromis after Piromis : and 
the Egyptians referred none of these to the dj/^ 
nasties of either the Gods or Heroes^ who were 
supposed to have first possessed the country. From 
hence I think it is manifest that Pi-romis sisrnifies 
a man. Herodotus, indeed^ says, that the mean- 
ing of it was xaxof xayaSof, a person of a fair and 
honourable character : and so it might be taken 
by implication ; as we say of a native of our own 
country, that he is a true and staunch *' English- 



^ Herodotus. 1. 2. c. 143. 

^ See Reland, Dissertatiotllopt. p. 108. 

Jablonsky Prolegomena in Pantheon ^gyptiacum. p. 38. Also 
Wesselinge. Notes on Herod. 1. 2. c. 143. 

^^ This was certainly the meaning ; for Plato, speaking of the 
pative Grecians in opposition to other natioos, styled fitf^Co^i, 

I 
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man : but the precise meaning is plain from th6 
context ; and Piramis certainly meant a man. It 
has this signification in the Coptic : and, in the 
^ Prodromus Copticus of Kircher, ni^vp^ Piromi, 
is a num ; and seems to imply a native. Pirem 
Bacot is* an Alexandrine ; or, more properly, ft 
native of Racotis, called Kaschid, and Rosetta. 
Pirem Romi are ** Romans. 

By means of this prefix we may be led to un- 
derstand what is meant by Paraia in the account 
given by Philo from Sanchoniathon : who says^ 
that Cronus had three sons in the region of 

Paraia : ^ Eyiyvrfinvav it xai u n^ai» Rf o»w r^ fK waihu 

Paraia is a variation of FUr-aia ; and means liter* 
«lly the land of Ur in Chaldea ; the region from 
whence antient writers began the history of man- 
kind. A crocodile by the Egyptians was among 
other names called *^ Xk^oc : and the name is re- 
tained in the Coptic, where it is expressed ^ Pi- 
Souchi. 



makes use of the very expression : lloXXn f^iv n *£XXa(, i^, « KiC«(, 

fv ^ ini^i vov ayaAm av^^i^^ voAXa ^i nai ra rtiif Safim^ut ytni» In 

Pba^oiie. p. 96. 
^ Kircher. Prodromos Copticus. *p. 300 and p. 293- 
♦* Kircher. Prod. p. 293. 

^Sanchoniathon apud Eusob. Prsep. Evan. 1. 1. c. 10. p. 37* 
^^ Daniascius : Vita Iiodori, apud Pfaotium. Cod. ccxlii* 
^ JaUonsky ; Pantheon Egypt, v.. 2. 1. 5. c. 2. p. 70. 
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This prefix is sometimes expressed with an aspi« 
rate, Phi : and as that word signifies a mouth, 
and in a more extensive signification, speech and 
language, it sometimes may cause a little uncer-^ 
tainty about the meaning. However, in most 
places it is sufiiciently plain. Phaethoo, a much 
mistaken personage, was an antient title of the 
Sun, a compound of Phi-Ath-On. fiacchus was 
called Phi*Anac by the Mysians, rendered by the 
poets ^ Phanac and Phanaces. ^anes was a title 
of the same Deity, equally reverenced of old, and 
compounded Ph' Hanes. It signified the fountain 
of li^ht: and from it was derived Phanes of 
Egypt : also pxiWy fwu^^ fMt^oq : and from Ph-aih 
On^ Fanum. In short, these particles occur con- 
tinually in words, which relate to religious- rites; 
and the antient adoration of fire. They are 
generally joined to Ur, by which that element is 
denoted. From FUr Tor came Praetor and Prae- 
torium, among the Romans : from FUr-Aith, 



^ Ausonitts. Epigram. 30. 

Kircher sayi, that Pi in the Coptic is a prefix, by which a noun 
is known to be masculine, and of the singular number: and tkaf 
Pa is a pronoun possessive. Paromi is Vir meus. It may be so 
in the Coptic : but in antient times Pi, Pa, Phi, were only varia- 
tions of the same article : and were indifferently put before all 
names: of wl^ch I have given many instances. See Prodromus. 
Copt. p. 303. • 
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Purathi and Puratheia among the Asiatics. From 
P'Ur-tan, TrfvrasffK, and irguTo^fto^ among the Greeks 
of Hellas : in which Prutaneia there were of old 
sacred hearths, and a perpetual fire. The antient 
name of Latian Jupiter was Fur, by length of 
time changed to Puer. He was the Deit}' of fire ; 
and his ministers were styled Pueri : and • because 
many of them were handsome youths selected for 
that office, Puer came at lengtli to signify any 
young person. Some of the Romans would ex- 
plain this title away, as if it referred to Jupiter's 
childhood : but the history of the place will shew 
that it had no such relation. It was a proper 
name, and retained particularly among the people 
of Praeneste. They had undoubtedly been ad* 
dieted to the rites of fire; for their city was said 
to have been built by Cseculus, the son of Vulcan, 
who was found in the midst of fire : 

^ Vulcano genitum pecora inter agrestia Regem, 
Inventumque focis. 

They called their chief God Pur: and dealt 
particularly in divination by lots, termed of old 
Purim. Cicero takes notice of this custom of 
divination at Praeneste; and describes the manner. 



♦^Virgil. Xneid. 1. 7. V. 679. 
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as well as the place : but ^ves into the common 
mistake, that the Purim related to Jupiter^s child- 
hood. He says, that the place, where the process 
was carried on, was a sacred inclosure, ^' is est 
hodie locus septus, religiose propter Jovis Pueri^ 
qui lactens cum Junone in gremio ForturuB mam- 
mam appetens, castissime colitur a Matribus. This 
manner of divination was of Chaldaic original, 
and brought from Babylonia to Praeneste. It is 
mentioned in Esther, c. 3. y. 7. They cast Pur 
before Haman, that he might know the success of 
his purposes against the Jews. Wherefore they 
call these days Purim after the name of Pur **. 
c. 9. V. 26. The same lots of divination being 
used at Prasneste was the occasion of the God 
being called Jupiter Pur. This in aftertimes was 
changed to Puer: whence we find inscriptions, 
which mention him under that name; and at 
the same time take notice of the custom, which 
prevailed in his temple. Inscriptions Jovi Puero, 
and Fortunae Primigeniae Jovis ^' Pueri are to be 
found in Gruter. One is very particular. 



'' Cicero de Divinatione. 1. 2. 
'* See also t. 2S, 29, 31^ ^^^ 32. 
*' Gruter. Inscript. Ixxvi. n. 6. 
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^ Fortimas PrimigeniaB Jovis Pueri D. D. 

Ex SORTS compos factus 

Nothus Ruficans 

L, P. Plotilla. 

That this word Puer was originally Pur may be 
proved from a well known passage in Lucretius : 

" Puri saepe lacum propter ac dolia curva 
Somno devincti credunt se attoUere vestem. 

Many instances, were it necessary, might be 
brought to this purpose. It was a name originally 
given to the priests of the Deity who were named 
from the Chaldaic *n^^, Ur : and by tlie antient 
Latines were called Furi. At Prseneste the name 
was particularly kept up on account of tliis divi- 
nation by ** lots. These by the Amonians were 



.«•- 



'* Ibid. Ixxvi. n. 7. 

BONO DEO 

PUERO POS- 

PORO. 

Gruter. Inscrlp. p. Ixxxviii. d. 13. 
*^ Lucretius. 1. 4. v. 1020. 

'* Properiius alludes lo the same circumstance: 

Nam quid Praenestis dubias, O Cyntfaia, jorffvf 

Quid petis Man moenia Telegoni ? 1. 2. eleg. S2. v. 3. 
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styled Purim, being attended with ceremonies by 

* 

fire ; and supposed to be effected through the in* 
fluence of the Deity. Pr^neste seems to be a 
compound of Puren Esta, the lots of Esta, thr 
Deity of fire. 

These are terms, which seem continually to 
occur in the antient Amonian history:' out o^ 
these most names are compounded ; and into these 
they are easily resolvable. There are some few 
more, which might perhaps be very properly in- 
troduced : but I am unwilling to trespass too far, 
especially as they may be easily taken notice of in 
the course of this work. I could wish that my 
learned readers would afford me so far credit, as 
to defer passing a general sentence, till they have 
perused the whole : for much light will accrue ; 
and fresh evidence be accumulated in the course of 
our procedure. A history of the rites and re- 
ligion, in which these terms are contained, will be 
given; also of the times, when they were intro- 
duced ; and of the people, by whom they were 
diffused so widely. Many positions, which may 
appear doubtful, when they are first premised. 



What in the book of Hester is styled Purim, the seventy render, 
c. 9. V. 29. ^ptfpa*. The days of Purim were styled tp^a^i — Tn 
^laXfxTtf avrvp x«x»«ra» ^^n^on, SO ill c. 10. The additamenta 
Oneca mention — tdv v^aMi(jL%fyiv ^griroX^* Tvy (ffu^aif instead of 
pn^ai fknd'Iltifah : from P'Ur and Pt'Ur, ignis. 
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will, I hope, be abundantly proved, before we 
come to the close. In respect to the etymologies, 
which I have already offered and considered, I 
havp all along annexed the histories of the persons 
and places spoken of, in order to ascertain my 
opinion concerning them. But the chief proof, as 
I have before said, will result from the whole ; 
from an uniform series of evidence, supported by a 
fair and uninterrupted analogy. 



OF 



ETYMOLOGY, 



AS IT HAS BEEN TOO GENERALLY HANDLED. 



■ I 



AxXa 9coi Tfiov /lAcy ^OL'^MMt (vinr^t\%ri yXwo'O'fify 
Tli/ATri irag cuo'(|3itic iXaav eunytov a^fAa. 

Empedocles, 

J.T may appear invidious to call to account 
men of learning, who have gone before me in 
inquiries of this nature, and to point out defects 
in their writings : but it is a task which I must^ 
in some degree, take in hand, as the best writers 
have, in my opinion, failed fundamentally in 
these researches. Many, in the wantonness of 
their fancy, have yielded to the most idle sur- 
mises ; and this to a degree of licentiousness, for 
which no learning nor ingenuity can atone. It is 
therefore so far from being injurious, that it ap- 
pears absolutely necessary to point out the path 

VOL, I. M 
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they took, and the nature of their failure ; and 
this, that their authority may not give a sanction 
to their mistakes ; but, on the contrary, if my 
method should appear more plausible, or more 
certain, that the jqperippty n^ay l*e seen upon 
comparing j and be proved from the contrast. 

The Grecians were so prepossessed with a 
notion of their own excellence and antiq^uity, that 
they supposed every antient tradition to have 
proceeded from themselves. Hence their u>ytho- 
logy is founded upon the grossest mistaHes : as 
all extraneous history, and every foreign term, is 
supposed by them to have been of Grecian ori- 
ginal. Many of their learned writers had been 
abroad ; an^ kpew how idle the pretensions of 
their countrymen were. Plato in particular saw 
the fallacy of their claim. He confesses it more 
$han OAce ; y^t in this article nabody was more 
^ftf^tuated* His Cratylus is ma^e up of a most 
absurd system of etymolQgy. ^^ Herodotus ^- 
pressly s^s, that the Goda of Greece came in great 
TO^a^ure from Egypt Yet Socrates is by. Plato 
ia tliis. treatise made to derive Artemis from 
Tfl »fTi/A«f, integritas: Poseidon from vocck ABcpev, 
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*' Herodotus. 1. 2. c. 4. and 1. 2. c. 52. 



fetters tQ the fitiet s Hestin fr^m ^vrm, substftsco 
khd essfcnee : Demeter^ from hh^&d^ di /»i»tf)^^ die^ 
tributu^ as a mother: Pallas from urd^hisvf: to 
vibrate) or danee: Ares, Mare^ from ^pVcy, thw^ 
cvluiDi et virile; and the word Tb^oS^ Odd, «fd« 
doubtedly the Theuth of Egypt, from hniti to 
Tan^\ IniMfitierabte defivatkms of this nature 
are to be found in A^ktotle, Plato. ^ Heraelidos 
Politicns, and other Greek wiiters. Ther6 is k 
iBaxim laid down by the scholiast upon DionysUlt; 
which I abaU have occasion often to mentiojRF. 



''^ So im^im ironOr ia ^ vt f AlrtMiUP from i t/y,ov ^Mvi^a-fs* Atvw^o^ 

quasi h^mrvco^ from ^»^i and oiyo^. and o»y«( from tic^^i. K^»ef, 
quasi x^»c xopof. TD0(/r, to n^ovfjunop — with many more« Plato in 
CrafyTo. 

^gyptus v»^a TO a^ytti wtmmv, Eustatb. in Odyss. I. 4. 

p. 1459; - i 

'' Poseidon j wt^tarra f»^i}». Tisi phone, TttTA»» ^»rn» Athene quasi 
a^neihi. Heeaie frowi' lhaT«r cento m. Satnrnusf, qat^ ^cet, 
•vf. 8ee Mefaieli^fe» PonCitU^, (Md Fulgemir Mytfafologia. 

See the Etymol^cS tflso <^Mii^roBiu^. Safiitnjllia. I. 1. C. 17. 
p. 189. 

Vh^mc quasi^ l^tr «Mn'., Ptiilai*cli de PnttenM' Aittbte. f. 2. 
^. 4iD. iii' ft^ittl>» ircri #IAa^eAfkce». 

Cle««i«rtc«. r. 2. p. 795^ 

^ KvslallHiis oil'&ioi^fviiKr: Tt^DttitrK.' 

Ut JtBsepWte recHe obitet*ra«, GraKiis g ei ipfen i i H tt f td in rtioi% 
est, ut peregrina, el barbara nomiiM^ qiianCattf Dct^ M (Shccam 
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rruftaxayitof mMrs. If the term he foreign^ ii it 
idk to have recourse to Greece for a solution. It 
ift a plain and golden rule, posterior in time 
to the writers above, which, however, conunoft 
sense might have led them to have anticipated, 
and followed: but it waft not in their nature. 
The person who gave the advice was a Greek, 
and could not for his life abide by it It is true, 
that Socrates is made to say something very like 

the above. *' Enou y«f , in inXk» m 'EXAnirff oi«^r«, 
aXXoti n xal it Jiro tok Bafiafoa oixisvtk, 'TOftt rw 

Baficffui/ iiXfi^Atn n tij ^'nroi raura Kara th» 

EXXf^y^Knv ptcynv^ ti; soixoru; xarahj aXXa /eaij xar txuvniff 
s^ ii ro oyoi*.a rvy^ayu cy, o«r9a ort airo^o» ay. x Hfn 

very sensible that the Grecians in general, and 
especially those who are subjects to foreigners, have 
received into their language many exotic terms : 



fonnani cmolliant : sic illis ^r Moabitaruin ctt A^vaXi; ; Botsroy 
Bvfo-a; Akis, AyxfH Astarte, Ar^9m^x!^i torrens KisoDi XuftMff%f 
Tw K^attf\ torrens Kedron, XiifAOf/ec taw Ka^jjiw.; el talia^^^ 
ko9K. Bochart. Geog. Sacra. 1. 2. c. 15. p. 111. 

We are much indebted to the learned father Theophilut of 
Andoch : he had great knowledge ; yet could not help ^¥inf 
ivay to this epidensical weakness. He mentions Noah as the taina 
as Deucalion, which name was given him from calling paopla tt 
lighteousness: he used to say, hvn «aA<i v/mk » ^^Hi ukI frtift 
Ibence, it seems, he was called Deucalion* Ad AntoL L jk 

^ Pkto ia Cratylo. p. ¥>&• 
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^ any person sfumld be led to teek for, their Mna-^ 
ipgy or rneaning in tlie Greek tongue, end not in 
tMe iangiAOgefrom whence tliey proceeded^ he would 
be gritvously puzzled. Who would thiak^ when 
Plato attributed to Socrates thia knowledge;^ that 
he would make him continually act in contradtCK 
tion to it ? Or that other ^^ writers, when thiv 
plain truth was acknowledged, should deviate aa 
shamefully ? that we should in after times be t<^ 
that Tarsus, the antient city in Cilicia^ was de^ 
nominated from T«((rec» a foot : that the river 
Nile signified vn iAuc and that Gader in Spaia 
was Tui tu(». . ^ 

. The antients, in all their etymologies, were 
groided solely by the ear : in this they have been 
implicitly copied by the moderns. Inquire o£' 
Heinsius, whence Thebes, that antient city in 
upper Egypt, was named ; and he will tell you. 
from M3J1, Teba, ^' stetit : or ask the good bishopr 
Cumberland why Nineve was so called ? and he: 
will answer, from Schindler, that it was a com- 
pound of ^ Nm-Nau, nti f;), tf son inhabited. Buf 



^^ Soidas, Stephanus, Etymolog. Eustathius, &9. 

So Coptus m Egypt, from xovrnv. 

*' See Callimachus. vol. 2. Spanheim's not. in Hymn, in Bd. 
▼. 87. p. 438. 

^ Cumberland's Origines. p. l65. so he derives Goshen in the 
land of Egypt from a shower of Tain. See Saoche&. p. $6^. 
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is it craeBble, or indeed possibte, for these citiei 
to hare been named from terms so vague, cfsusl, 
and indeterminate ; whioh seem to have so little 
idalion to the places to whioh they are appro* 
^iated, or to any ptaeea at aU ? The history of 
the Chaldeans is of great consequence ; and ono 
would be glad to know their original. They *re 
properly called Cha&dim ; and ape, very juatlyv 
thought to have been the first constituted natkm 
Bpon eartlv. It is said of the patriarch Abraliam, 
that he canpie from the city Ur of the ChasdiiM. 
Whence had they th«ir name ? Tl^ learned Hyde 
will *^ answer, that it was from Cbesed, their 
aneestor, Who was Cbesed ? He wast t^ fourth 
son of Nahor, who lived in Aram, the uffor 
iBgion of Mesopotamia. Is it said in hislKMy that 
ho wa& the fiithei> of this people f There is. no 
pieiition made of i L 1$ it sakl* that he was ever 
ia Chaldead No. Is* there the least peaaoift to 
tidnk that ho had any ae^ttaantance with thafr 
oouokry ^ We have no gvcwnds^ to suppose it !• 
thflie any teaBonto thiink that this<peoplei men* 
tioned repeatedly as prior to him by ages, were 
in reality constituted after him ? None. What, 
then, has induced wrrters to suppose that he was 
the father of this people ? Bpcause Che^d a^d 
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ebil!klitt have a r^G^ ditnfl'kiid^ i^ sfotliid. AMI 
i^ thfft the whole ? Ai)i6lute)y alt th^t h or ek& 
l]te aHegc^ ibr (his Motion. And lur the Ghtbd|irh 
ift» ift^iitkmed tome ages befbre thi Kr^ 6f 
ChM6d^ cjbtne woutd h^ve tiid paisa^ B bi 
Mtrodilc^d prol^fy^ka^ ; others ^nppoie it A 
hrtet^J^ation, and t^duld strike it out of ther sii^ 
crcd t*3tt: so far doed whim get the bdtft^r 6f 
judgmfetrt, that even thef written word is Mft iafe; 
The wholt history of Ghesed is tiis : Abonit fifiiy 
years afte^ the patriaix^h Abraham had left tiM 
brother Nahor at Haran in Aramea, hft receivcfd 
intelligefKre that Nahor had in t^at intei'val bfteii 
blessed With children. ^ It was tdld Abrakmh'y 
behold Mikaky she also hdth borne children to fk^ 
brother Nakot^ ; Huz, Buz, Kemtiely dnd ChekS: 
of tb«e Chesed waS the fourth. There occufa^nbf 
a Word mote eOncerhing him. 

It is moreover to be observed, that thesd ety'-^ 
inoiogists differ greatly from one ahotb^ in therr 
eoikeeptions ; so- that an Uikexp^rien^^<¥ readcft 
know^ not whom to follow. Some d^ute' all 
from the Hebrew ; others caW in tb' their a:^si^- 
tance the Arabic and the Coptic, or whatever 
tongue or dialect makes most for their puifiose. 
The author of the Universal History, speaking of 



J 
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^ Genesis, c. 2C. v. SO. 
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the Moabitish Idol Chemosh, tells us, ^ that manjf 
Tnafcc it come from. the verb mj^j mashashy tojte^: 
btft Dr. Hyde derives it from the Arabic^ Khor 
tnush^ . "which ^igni/ies gnats^ (though in the par* 
ticular dialect of the tribe Hodail) supposing it 
to^ h^e been an astronomical talisman in thejigure 
of a g^at :—and Le Clerc^ who takes this idol for 
fhe Sun, from Comosha^ a rootj in the same tongue^ 
signifying to be swift. There is the sanie variety 
of. pentinient about SUenus, the companion of 
Pacchus. " Bochart derives his name from Silan, 
pjffy and supposes him to have been the same ^ 
Shiloh, the Messias. Sandtord makes him to be 
^aam, the false prophet. ^ Huetius maintains 
t^at he was assuredly Moses. It is not uncommon 
to find evea in the same writer great uncertainty: 
ifdp h^ve sometimes two, sometimes three, etymo^ 
logics presented together of the same word : twQ 
oi^|:pf the three myst be groundless, and the third 
][K)t|ta whit better: otherwise, the author would 
bi^ye jglven it the preference, and set the other, 
two.a^ide. An example to this purpose we have 
in. the etymology of Ramesses, as it is explained 



•• p » 



•' ^^ UnivdrsaHimofyV vol. t. b. 1. p. 586. notes. 
' **^B*'ch»rt. Geoorapb. Sucra. I. 1. c. 18. p. 449, 

Sandford de descensu Cliristi. 1. 1. §.21. 

See Gale'g Court of the Grntilcs. vol. 1. b.2. c.6. p. 68, 

^ Huetius. DerooDSt. p. 138. 
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m the ^"^ Hebrew Onomasticum. Ramesses, toni* 
truum vel exprobra^io tinese; aut malum delens 
sive dissolvens ; vel contVactionem dissolvens, aut 
confractus a tineft — civitas in extreiTiis finibus 
.£g>pti. A similar interpretation is given of 
Berodachy a king of Babylon. Berodach: creans 
contritionem, vel electio interitus, aut filius 
interituSy vel vaporis tui ; sive frunientum ; vel 
puritas nubis, vel vaporis tui. Rex Baby* 



It must be acknowledged of Bochart, that the 
system upon which he has proceeded is the most 
plausible of any ; and he has shewn infinite in«^ 
genuity and learning. He every where tries to 
wpport his etymologies by some history of the 
place concerning which he treats. But the mis- 
fortune is, that the names of places which seem 
to be original, and of high antiquity, are too 
often de(j)uced by him from circumstances of later 
dat^; from events in after ages. The histories . 
to which he appefils were probably not known 
when the CQuntry, or island, received its name.. 
He likewise allows himself a great latitude in 
forming his derivations ; for, to make his terms 
aqcordy he has recoursp, not only to the Pheuician 



^^ Hebraea, Chaldaea, kc. nomiiia vironim, mulierumi popu- 
k>niin — Ji^ifiytij^im, A 605, I'laiuiDf 
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iMguagi^ Whieh he 9u|>po9e^ to bite b^n i A\^ 
lect of the Hebrew; btittd the AfabiM, CHaMide, 
smd Syriac, kcaindittg m bis occasioti^ feqtikV. 
It happens to him o^fteti t^ make n^dft ^eibf6t 
^ ra^iK, which hds many vitrkbtioto artid diff^Mt 
sfigtrtfications s bcit, at this rate, we may fotm ft 
MMifitiide between teriM the most diM)M}Ur^. 
for, taM a urord in any l^ngMge, whicW adMfMt- 
of nutny inllexiotis and variatiofis, m4j afttfi* t»V 
have made it undergo all its evolutions, it wffl hH^ 
bard if it does not in some degtee approximate. 
Buty to say the truth, he mafry titnes doe^ not 
aeeni to wrive even at fliis : for, aflWr hi' hrift 
adatys^d the premises with great laboai*, w6 Oft^ 
fifid the supposed resemblance t6o' yAgue itM 
reiMit&tr lo be admitted ; aiid t!he whttfe ii eflFedte* 
with a» great strara a^id fiWce upon* hiitory befow 
he brmgs matters to a seeming coincidei<<^^. I'hc? 
Cyelops are by the best ^rfCei^ platted in- Sittify, 
near B^oun* ^' jEtna, in the eouttfry of the Lectt- 
tiini, calted of old' Xuthia ; but Bochart rertidves- 
them to the south-west point of the island. This 
he supposes to hdye been* cafiled Leiub, AiXvjlJaiot, 
from being opposite to Libya' ; ahd; as thd prt>-- 
montory ^ras* so named, it isj ht thinks, prbbabfe 



" Pliny. 1. 3. c. 8. 

iEtna, quae Cyclopas oUm*rtllh. Ittda. il'2. t. 7. 



Chat the sea below was My ted €hec Lelub, or 
Sinos Lebub: and, as the Cyctops lived here-* 
abouts, they were from hence denominated Cbec- 
leluby and Chee-lub, out of which the GrMks 
formed ^* KuxXft«r«?. He derives the Siculi firs* 
from ^^ seclul, perfection ; and afterwards from 
^rctew, Eseol, pronounced, according to the Sy- 
rmc, Sigo), a bunch pf grapes. He deduces the 
Sicani from astt^, ^* Sacan, near, because they were 
wear tbeit next neighbours ; in other word», on: 
account of their being next to the Poeni. Si caw, 
ifui Siculorum Poenis proximi. But, according 
to the best a^counts^ the Sicani were the most 
atttient people of any in thqse parts. They neU 
fled in Sicily before the foun^lalion of Carthage ; 
and could not have been named from any such 
vicinity. In short, Bocl^art, in most of hiar 
deriva^rions^ refers to circumstances too getieral;* 
vrhich might be adapted to one place as well as^ 
t0 another. He looks upon the names of places, 
and of people, rather as by-names, and ehatrce 
appellations, than original marks of distinction ; 
and supposes them to have been founded upon 
some subsequent history. Whereas they were. 



^* Bochart. Ceog. Sacra. 1.1. c. 30. p. 560. 
^' Ibidem, p. 565, 566. 
^* Ibidem, p. 565, 566. 
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most of them, original terms of high antiquity,' 
imported stnd assumed by the people thetiiselvefi^ 
and not imposed by others. 

How very casual and indeterminate the reffe- 
irences were by which this learned man was in- 
duced to form his etymologies, let the reader 
judge from the samples below. Tliese were taken, 
for the most part, from his accounts of the Gce- 
cian islands ; not industriously picked out ; but 
as they casually presented themselves upon turn- 
ing over the book. He derives " Delos from ^m, 
Dahal timor. ^Cynthus, from B^, Chanat, in 
lucem edere. ^ Naxos, from nicsa, sacrificiiMn ; 
or else from nicsa, opes. ^* Gyarus, from acbar, 
softened to acuar, a mouse ; for the island wbs 
once infested with mice. ^ Pontus^ in Asia Mi- 
nor, from HiDa, botuo, a pistachio nut. *'' Icaria^ 
from icar, pastures: but he adds, tamen alia 
Ctymologia occurrit, quam huic prasfero nfD ^ 
Icaure, sive insula piscium. " Chalcis, in Eubea^- 
from Chelca, divisio. ** Seriphus, from resiph,- 






' fVorhurf. Gcog. Sacra. 1. 1. p. 406. 
Ibidem. '^P. 412. 



»» p. 415. 


'» P. 388. 


'"P. 381. 


••P. 43 3. 
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ttnd. resipho^ lapidibus stratum. ^' Patmofl^ from 
tntaeDy batmos, terebinthus ; for trees^ of this sort^ 
he says, grew in the Cyclades. Bat Pattnos was 
not one of the Cyclades : it was an Asiatic island, 
at a considerable distance. ^^Tenedos is deduced 
from Tin £dom, red earth : for there were pot* 
ters in the island, and the earth was probably 
red. '^ Cy thnus, from katnuth, parvitas ; or else- 
•from HUD, gubna, or guphno, cheese ; because 
the next island was famous for that commodity : 
Ut ut enim Cythnius caseus proprie non dicatur, 
qui e Cy thno non est, tamen recepta xotrctxe^tru 
Cythnius dici potuit caseus a vicing Ceo. He 
supposes Egypt to have been denominated from 
"^ Mazor, an artificial fortress ; and the reason he 
^ves, is, because it was naturally secure. What- 
ever may have been the purport of the term, 
Mi^raim was a very antient and original name, 
and could have no reference to these after-con* 
siderations. The author of the Onomasticum, 
therefore, differs from him, and has tried to 
mend the matter. He allows that the people, 
and country, were denominated from Mazor, bu|: 



*' Bochart. Geog. Sacra.. L 1. p. 3Sl. 
■♦P. 385. 

•^ P. 408. or from Mazor, anguslise. 
'^ Ibiaen. p. 2^. 
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ill a different acceptatU)n: from Maxor^ whicli 
signified, the double pressure of a mother on: each 
side^^, pressionem matris geminara, i. e. ab utraqnc 
parte. Upon which the learned Micbaelia eb* 
serves — ^ quo etymo vix aliud veri disaimilioa 
fingi potest. 

In the theology of the Greeks are many antient 
terms, which learned men have tried to analyse, 
and define. But they seem to have failed here too 
by proceeding upon those fallacious principles^ of 
which I have above complained. Id short, tbey 
seldom go deep enough in their inquiries;, mm 
consider the true character of the personage, 
\yhich they would decypher. It is said of the God 
Vulcan, tluLt he was tl>e same as Tubakram, nuen- 
tioned Genesis, c. 4. v. 221: and it is a notion foi- 
lowed by many writers: and among others by 
Gale. ^^ Fir^i as to the tmme (says this learned 
man) Vosjiius, de Idolat. 1. 1. c. 36, sb€w$ uSr tkmt 
Vukanus h the sam€ as TubakainuSy only by m 
rented, ami easy mutaiion ofB into F, andcoMmg 
away a syUaMe. And he afterwards affects to 
f cove from Diodorua Sicultts, that tlie art and 
office of Vulcan exactly corresponded to the cha- 



^^ Simonis Oaomasticon. 

'^ Michaelis Spicilegiuin GQographiae HebrcBor. Extern* 
p. 158. 

*' Gale's Court of the Gentiks. voY, 1. b. 3. fs 66. 
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raster of Tuhalcain, ^ wba was an instructor of 

every artifieev in brass an(f iron. Upon the same 

principles Philo Biblius speaking of Chrusor, ^ 

person of great antiquity, who* first built a ship, 

and navigated the seas; who also first taught 

husb^ndfy, and hunting, supposes him to have 

been Vulcan ; because it is farther said of him, 

^that he first manufactured iron. Frdm this 

pi^itial resemblance to Vulcan or llephastus, 

Boekart ia induced to derive his name from intk t&na, 

Chores Ur, an artificer in '*fii'e. These learned 

naea do not consider, that though the name, to 

which they refer, he antient, and oriental, yet the 

character, and attributes, are comparatively nK>-» 

dei'ii, having, hee^i introduced from another 

quarter. Vulcan the blai^ksmith, who was the 

master of the Cyclops, and forged iron in Mount 

JGtna, was a character familiar to the Greeks, and 

Romans. But this Deity amoi^ the Egyptians, 

and Babylonians^ had nothing simitar to this 

descptpliou. They esteemed Vulcan as the chief 

oS the Gods the same as the Sun : ar^) his name is 

a sacred title, compounded of Baal-Caben, Belus 

sanctum, vel Princeps; equivalent to Orus, or 

Osiris. If the name were of a diflfcrent original; 



*• Genesis, c. 4. v. 2C. 

**-Pbilo apud Cusebium. Praep. Evan. 1. 1. c. 10. 

^Bochart. Geograph. Sacra. 1. 5. c.2. p. 70(>^ 
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yet it would be idle to seek for an etymology 
founded on later conceptions, and deduced from 
properties not originally inherent in the personage. 
According to '' Hermapion he was looked upon as 
the source of all divinity, and in consequence of 
it the inscription upon the portal of the temple at 
Heliopolis was 'H^atrc^ r^ Sitov n«r^i. To Vulcan 
the Father of the Gods. In short, they who firet 
appropriated the name of Vulcan to their Deity, 
had no notion of his being an artificer in brass or 
iron : or an artificer in any degree. Hence we 
must be cautious in forming ideas of the andent 
theology of nations from the current notions of 
the Greeks, and Romans; and more especially 
from the descriptions of their poets. Polytheism, 
originally vile, and unwarrantable, was rendered 
ten times more base by coming through their 
hands. To instance in one particular : among all 
the daemon herd what one is there of a form, and 
character, so odious, and contemptible as Priapus ? 
an obscure ill-formed Deity, who was ridiculed 
and dishonoured by his very votaries. Hia 
hideous figure was made use of only as a bugbear 
to frighten children ; and to drive the birds from 
fruit trees i with whose filth he was generally 



'' Marceliinus. 1. 22. c. 15. He was also called Eloiis. EXmc, 
'Bftufoi va^a Avfuvat*. Hesych. The Latlne title of Muldber 
^as a compound of Melech Aber, Rex, Parens Ittcif. 
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besmeared. Yet this contemptible God, this 
scarecrow in a garden, was held in high repute at 
Lampdacus, and esteemed the same as ^ Dianusus. 
H? wS» f ike wise by the Egyptians reverenced as 
the principal Ood; no' other than the. Chaldaic 
'^ Aur, the same as Orud and Apis : whose rites 
were particnlarly solemn. It was from hence that 
he had his name : for Priapiis of Greece is only a 
compound 6f Peor-Apis among the Egyptians. 
He was sometimes styled Peor singly ; also Baal 
Peor ; the same with whose rites the Israelites are 
so often ^upbraided* His temples likewise are 
mentioned, which are styled Beth Peor. In short, 
this wretched dirinity of the Romans was looked 
upon by others as the soul of the worlti : the first 
principle, which brought all things' iinCo light, and 

beings ^ n^iipre; KOfffM^f n i irgPifu^ aum Aoyou 

The author of the Orphic hymns styles him 
Jirst bom of the worlds f torn ivhom all the immor* 
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Atbenasus* L 1. p. 30^ 

L 

'^ To aymXf4^ Flf »«i«v, tn x«» H^ff wtiq AiyvvrioK* Suidas. 
^ Numbers, jc. 25. v. 3. Dei^cronomy. c. 4. v. 3. Joshua. 
' • • c* 3?. V. 17. . 

; * I *Kirchcr derives Priapus from no ^Mf^f Pehorpeh, os nuditatis. 
* ^"^ Phurntttus de naturd Deorum. c. 17. p. 205. 
^' Orphic Hymn 5. to Protogunus, the same as Phanes^ And . 
* Priapus. Sec verse 10. 
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ials^ and mortals were descended. This is a cha- 
racter, which will hereafter be found to agree well 
"with Dionusus. Phurnutus su{>po3es Priiapus to 
have been the same as Pan, the sliepberd God : 
who was equally degraded, and misrepresented on 
one hand, and as highly reverenced on the other. 

ret 7ravT»* ruw »f^oiiw t u<ri Ax^fiC¥m. JPnhobhf Pan 

is no other than the God. Priapus^ btf whose means 
all things xicere brought into light. They are both 
Deities of high ^"^ antiquity. Yet the ome was 
degraded to a filthy monster ; and of Uie other 
they made a scarecrow.. 



^ Pliurinitus. c. 17. p. 204, 

v^rivv ^tyoiA^vtit Bwf, Herodotus. I. 2. c. 145. 

^ Albs Juliae Inscriptio* 
PRIEPO 
PANTHEO. 
' • — ' Gruter. ▼• 1. p. xcv. n. 1. 
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Xt may be proper to take some pitevibus licHibe 
of those writers, to whose assistance! '^il^e'touaft pltr- 
ticularly have recourse ; and whose evidetiee taiay 
be most depended upon, in disqnisitioiifi -of tfhis 
nature. All knowledge of Gentile antiqdity must 
be derived to us through the karids of the Gte- 
cians : and there is not of them a single* wfltfer, 
to whom we may hot be indebted for some akl- 

, vantage. The Helladians, however, from whom 
we mi|^ht expect most light, are to be admitted 

.^ with the. greatest caution. They were a bigotted 

/ people, highly prejudiced in their own favour; 
and so devoted to idle tradition, thatno^argu- 

* ments could wean them from their foUy^. Hence 
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the surest resources are from Greeks of other 
countries. Among the Poets, Lycophron, Calli- 
machus, and ApoUonitrs Rhodius are principally 
to be esteemed. The last of these was a native of 
Egypt ; and the other two lived there, and have 
continual allusions to the antiquities of that 
country. Homer likewise abounds with a deal 
of mysterious lore, borrowed from the antient 
Amonian theology ; with which his commentators 
have been often embarrassed. To these may be 
added such Greek writers of later date, who were 
either not bom in Hellas, or were not so deeply 
tinctured with the vanity of that country\ Much 
light may be also obtained from those learned 
meui by whom the Scholia were written, which -^ 

-are annexed to the works of the Poets abovt- 
jD^tioned. Nonnus too, who wrote the Dro- • 

, nysiaca, is not to be neglected. He was a native. 

.of Panopolis in Egypt, ' Ex m; n«kof tuj Aiyvirru ' , 

yiytvufftfyoc ; and had opportunity of collecting 
xnany antient traditions, and fragments of niyste* 
, lious history, which never were known in Greece. 
To tjbpsc may be adcfed Porphyry, Proclus, and 
Jamblichus, who professedly treat of Egyptian 
learning. The Isis and Osiris of Plutarch may 
be admitted with proper circumspection. It may 



* Agathias. 1. 4. p. 133. 
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be said, that the whole is still an enigma : and I 
must confess that it is: but' we receive it morei 
copiously exemplified ; and more clearly defined ; 
and it must necesusarily be mone genuine, by being 
nearer the fountain head : so that by comparing^ 
and adjusting the various parts^ we are more 
likely to arrive at a solution of the hidden purport. 
But the great resource of all is to be found aniong 
the later antiquaries and historians. Many cyf 
these are writers of high rank ; particularly Dio- 
dorus, Strabo, knd ' Pausanias, on tlie Gentile 
part : and of the fatiiers^ Theophilus, TatiantR 
Athenagoras, Clemens, Origenes, Eusebius, Theo- 
doretus,. Syncellus; and the compiler of the FaAi 
Siculi, otherwise* called Chronicon Paschate. 
. , Most of these were either, of Egypt or Asia. They 
had a real, taste for antiquity ; and lived ^t a time 
when some insight tiould be obtained : for till the 

.• Homan Empire was fully established, and every 
province in a state of tranquillity, little light could 

/**be pV6cured from those countries, whence the 
* mythology of Greece was derived. The native 
' Helladians were very limited in their knowledge. 
. They had taken in the gross whatever was handed 
down by tradition; and assumed to themselves 
every history, which was imported. They more- 
over beld every nation but their own as barbarous; 
80 that their insuperable vanity rendered it im* 
possible for them to make any great advances in 
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i . vj: : i- v".'» i' ■ » • .', •■ , ■ , 

hbtoirical' kjDQWiledge.^ @ut the writers whom I 
jUst sow xhentioQed): trther ,ha4 .not these j>reju- 
^idest; /or liyed;at a, tim^i^J^eA-^hey were greatly 
^jxhsid^d^ They xoxulQsceaded to quote innu- 
merabte.author^^ and som^pf great antiquity ; to 
iHuspi. the 'pride Of :Gi>eece would never have ap- 
peafedLi.rikbadrQucci inuchtalk upon tliis subject 
with allearned./rietit},: sipce lost to the world, 
•whd QouLd ill brook th^t.^^rodotus, Thucydides, 
tXendphoiv should • he ^ipcarded for Clemens^ 
iOrigen^ or EulsebioH ; ^o4 jthat . Lys^as and Pe- 
-mosthenes* ishduldi g;i\e) Vi^y tp.Libanius and 
•Ariitidbsj : The nameiiof T^et^si or Eustathius, 
iie'dottld not. hear. To^hU whrch I repeatedly 
'^ude answer; thS't it was «by n9 means my inten- 
•>tion.to.set aiside any of the^w.riters^ he mentioned : 
wivfhbse merits, . as far as. they, extended, I held in 
'^cat' veneration. On the. contrary, I should have^ ' * 
'Tecoilrsc; to their assistance, as far as it woi^ld,. 
'^rry me : But I must at the same time takls'iipom* i 
'inb to .weigh those merits; and see wherein they ' 
• consisted; and to! what degree they were to b^ v> 
i'trtistdd: The Helladians were much to be ad- '^ 
' liiired for the smoothness of their periods, and a 
'happy collocation of their terms. They shewed' 
« ti great propriety of diction; and a beautiful 
- ' ffrr^igement of their ideas: and ^he whole was 
<' attended* with a rhythm, and ^liarmony, no where 
else to be found. But they were at tlie same time 
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... !■* I'|**^■•,■ *v«« » ' t 

under violent prejudices : and the* stflbject matter 
of which they treated, was ia ^ gejiferal so brief, 
and limited, that very little could' be obtfuned 
from it towards thehistoxy of oth^r countries, . ojf 
a knoleledge of antient times, fven ii^ respect 
to their own affairs, whatever light had fae^ 
derived to them, was * so perverted, find came 
through so dim « medium, that it is difficult t^ 
make use of it to any deterihinate. ..and saliitary 
purpotse. Yet the bea'aty of ^h^ir composition 
has been attended with wonderful ^influence;. 
Many have been so far captivated by this magics 
as to give an implicit credence to all that has been 
transmitted ; and to sacrifice their judgment to 
• the pleasures of the fancy. 

f: • It may be said, thai the writers, to. whom I 
chiefly appeal, are, in great measure, dry and 

' * • artless, witl^ut any grace and ornament to re- 

commend them^ Tljey were likewise posterior to 

. . tl)^ Hdladians ; consequently farther removed 

*. . -irom the times of which they treat. ■ To the first 

^ objection I answer, that the most dry and artless 

'^*.]i]storians are, in general, the most autlientic. 

J' They who colour and embellish, have the least 

I regard for the truth. In respect to priority, it is 
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« '^ * See Theophtlus ad Autolycum. 1. 2. p. 357* 
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a specious claim ; but attended with no validity. 
When a gradual* daikness has been overspreading 
the woridy it requires as niqch time to emerge 
from the cloud, as there passed when we were 
sinking into it; so that they who come later may 
enjoy a greater portion of light, than those who 
preceded them by ages. Besides, it is to bt 
considered, that the writers, to whom I chiefly 
appeal, lived in parts of the world which gave 
them great advantages. The whole theology of 
Greece was derived from the east We cannot 
tlierefore but in reason suppose, that Clemens of 
Alexandria, Eusebius of Csesarea, Tatianus of 
Assyria, Lucianus of Samosata, Cyril of Jerja- . 
salem, Porphyry of Syria, Proclus of Lycia,., 
Philo of Biblus, Strabo of Aniasa, Pausanias of 
Cappadocia, Eratosthenes of Cyrene, must know 
more upon this subject than any native Helladian. 
The like may be said of Diodorus, Josephiif, 
Cedrenus, Syncellus, Zonaras, Eustathius : ' aa4 
numberless more. These had the archives of ai>7 
tient ' temple^ to which they could apply : an^^ 
had traditions more genuine than ever readied 
reece. And though they were posterior themr 



I- 



' See Philo Biblias apud Euseb. P. E. 1, 1, c. 10. p. 32. '^p ^ 

znentions applying to a great number of authors, in Pbcniciii. 

, . . . t 
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selves, they appeal to authors far prior to any 
Helladians: and their works are crowded with 
(extracts from the most curious and the most 
antient ^ histories. Such were the writings of 
3anchoniathon, Berosus, Nicholaus Damascenus, 
Mocus, Mnaseas^ Hieronymus iEgyptius, Apion, 
Manethon : from whom Abydenus, Apolledorus^ 
Asclepiades, Artapanus, Philastrius, borrowed 
largely. We are beholden to Clemens*, and 
Eusebius, for many evidences from writers, long 
since lost ; even Eustathius and Tzetzes have re- 
sources^ which are now no more. 

It must be after all confessed, tliat those, who 
preceded, had many opportunities of information, 
had they been willing to have been informed. It 
is said, both of Pythagoras and Solon, that they 
resided for some tmic in Egypt: where the 
former was instructed by a Son-chen, or priest of 
tl^e Sun. But I could never hear of any great 
good that was the consequence of his travels* 
Thus much is certain ; that whatever knowledge 
he may have picked up in other parts, he got 
;iothing from the Greicians. \ They, who pre- 
tended most to wisdom, were thb most destitute 



% * '^^f -'. i Phito.ipud.EuieJj. P.*£v«ng. 1. 1. c ix. p. 32. 
^^Iem6iis Alej^«iidi}niis SUoau 1. 1. p. 35&' 
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• • • • 

iff the blessing. AXXx wx^ aXAok (ruXAf^a/xf^or, 

I 

|«ovoi^ wctgz Tuy (Tofuif EXXnifUJV i^J^^ ovSsVy iriyiOL trofia^ 

luxi xvogiix irvypi}ciS¥TU)K Ai>d as tlicir tlieology was 
before very obscure, be drew over it a mysterious 
veil to make it tenfold darker. The chief of the 
intelligence transmitted by Solon from Egypt 
CQQtalued a satire upon his own country. He 
iTi^as told by an antient ^ priest, that the Grecians 
.were children .in science : that they were utterly 
ignorant pf the mythology of other nations ; and 
di(d nQt. understand their own. Eudoxus likewise 
and Plato were in Egypt ; and are said to have 
.resided there some time : yet very few things of 
, moment have been transmitted by them. Plato 
. bad great opportunities of rectifying the history 
and mythplogy of Greece: but after all his ad- 
vantages he is accused of trifling shamefully, and 
.addictin<2: himself to., fable. * Uxutuv Jg, i ioxw 

. ray 'E>.X%yu:p cop^retro^ yiyiynciaij ck ttoo-^iv ^Xuot^hay Ep^»- 

. fvTiv. Y^t all thelites of the Helladiahs, as well 
a& their Gpds and. Heroes, M^re imported from 



* Eiuiol}!) Pr»p. Evong, 1. 10, c. 4. p. 47 I. 



T-henpliiius H<i AutoL 1. 3* p. 381. 
ncQs. Sirom. 1. 1. p. 4C6^. ' ' ''^i'* Wi 



"^ IMatci in T»m«o. Clemcos ,. ^ 

- il ^(iXuu 2io\«;v, EXXuvcc an trathc — stA. ■ « ■ ' 



• Thoophilus ad Autol\T\im. 1, S. p. 390. 
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tlie'east: and chiefly from *** Egypt, though, 
they were unwilling to allow it Length of time 
had greatly impiiii-ed their true history; and their 
prejudices would not sufrer them to retrieve it. 
I should therefore think it by no means improper 
to premise a short account of this wonderful 
people, in oi^der to shew whence this obscurity 
arose ; which at last prevailed so far, that they, 
in great measure, lost sight of their origin, and 
Were involved in mystery and fable. 

The first inhabitants of the country, called- af- 
- terwards Hellas, were the sons of Javan ; who 
seem to have degenerated very early, and to have 
become truly barbarous. Hence tlie best histo* 
rians of Greece confess, that their ancestors were 
not the first inhabitants ; but that it was before 
their arrival in the possession of a people, whom 
they style " Bajgafoi, or Barbarians. The Hella- 



' See Eusebius. Praep. Evan. 1. 10. e. 4. p. 4-(j<). and c. 5. 
p. 473. also Clemens Alcxand. Strom. 1. 1. p. 30*1. Diodorus 
Siculus. ]. 1. p. 63, 63. and p.. 86, 87* 

.Atyvirrivv'H^tfaf ti, x«» 0c8(. 1. 1. p. 20. 

See here a long account of the mythology uf £»ypt being 
,. ' transported' to .(Greece; and there adopted by the lieJladians as 
'their owfn, and strangely sophisticated. 

Tv» EAXqmy mt^aap »vti}» 'BapCapci* o'x*^* ^ ti xai q erviAmao'tt 
'EATuk xaroixiat Ba^»^u» vni^(i to vo^amv. Strabo. 1. J. p. 321/ 
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diaus were colonies of another family : and in- 
troduced themselves somewhat later. They were 
of the race which I term Amonian ; and came 
from Egypt and Syria : but originally from Ba- 
bylonia. They came under various titles, all 
taken from the religion, which they professed. 
Of these titles I shall have occasion to treat at 
large ; and of the imaginary leaders, by whom 
they were supposed to have been conducted. 

As soon as the Amonians were settled, and 
incorporated with the natives^ a long interval of 
darkness ensued. The very union produced a new 
language : at least the antient Amonian became 
by degrees so modified, and changed, that the 
terms of science, and worship, were no longer 
understood. Hence the titles of their Gods were 
misapplied : and the whole of their theology 
grew more and more corrupted ; so that very few 
traces of the original were to be discovered. In 
short, almost every term was misconstrued, and 
abused. This " aera of darkness was of lon<r 
duration : at last the Asiatic Greeks began to . 
bestir themselves. They had a greater corre- 
spondence than die Helladians : and they were 
led to exert their talents from examples in Syria, 



iro^ai. Tlieopompus in Tricarcno. 
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Egypt, and other countries. The specimens, which 
they exhibited of their genius were amazing : and 
have been justly esteemed a standard for elegance 
and nature. The Athenians were greatly affected 
with these examples. They awoke, as it were, 
out of a long and deep sleep ; and, as if they 
had been in the training of science for ages, 
their first efforts bordered upon perfection. la 
the space of a century, out of one little confined, 
district, were produced a group of worthies, who ' 
at all times have been the wonder of the world : 
so that we may apply to the nation in general 
what was spoken of the school of a philosopher : 
cujus ex ludo, tanquam ex Equo Trojano, meri , 
Principes exierunt But this happy display of 
parts did not remedy the evil of which I have 
complained. They did not retrieve any lost an- 
nals, nor were any efforts made to dispel the 
cloud in which they were involved. There had 
been, as I have represented, a long interval; 
during which there must have happened great * 
occurrences : but few of them had been trans- 
mitted to posterity ; and those handed down by 
tradition, and mixed with inconsistency and 
fable. It is said that letters were brought into 
Greece very early, by "'Cadmus. Let*us for a . 



" How uncertain they wore in their notions may be secn/rom 
what follows: Alii Cudmum, alii Danaum, quidam CcCropcm 
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while grant it; and inquire what was the pro- 
gress. They had the use of them so far as to put 
an inscription on the pediment of a temple, or 
upon a pillar; or to scrawl a man's name upon 
a tile or an oyster-shcU. when they wanted to 
banish or poison him. Such scanty knowledge, 
and so base materials, go but a little way towards 
science. Wliat history was there of Corinth, or 
of Sparta? What annals were there of Argosj pr 
Messena ; ofElis, or the cities of Achaia? None: 
not even of '' Athens. ' There are not the least 
grounds to surmise that any single record existed. 
The names of the Olympic victors from Corocbus, 
and of the priestesses of Argos, were the princi- 



Athcnicnscm, vol Linnm Thebanuin, ct tcmporibus TrojaDis Paia- 
medem Argivum, muiiiDrant ircclcciro literarum tbrmas, mux alios, 
et prscipuc Simoniiiera caitcras il4^L'ni«^^:>c^ Lilius Gyraldus de 
Poctis. Dialog. 1. p. 13. Edit. Lugd. liiiu I6\0(>. 

ToTi Tla>M^yiini if^s rcc »,- y^ayyiOLtx ra aX^-:ci:vtf, ay C, y, ^, r, 
•y X, Xy ^y Vy 0, ity ^, ;, T, t; ' v^n<xt^r,iLt ^i Ka^juco; o Mi^nnof in^ 
y^Afc^ara t^*»9 ^y (p% x — "^i^^ ratra Di^^'woV^c u Kiiof v^wnhxt J^o, 

Tax^r«»x"^' Kusebii Chn»n. p. ;33. 1.13. 

Ov y^ lAAnp grapa tok a7.Xo»( HX^.ncrtv 9;juicXi?9i ret tti^ n)( aMf 
y^fn^j aXX. »^i ittt^cu TOK AOr,»fl(w»?, U( a:,ro;^Go:a( fiya» ^lylf0'•y «ai 
Vai^f»a; itti/ai^ck, dhf roturci' Ef^irxirai yivcfJLtviK JoK'pliliS COBtm 
Apion. 1.1. p. 439» Their lilstoriuns were but little before, th^ 
war with tho IVrsians: docirinii vcro fanporum adlaic lon^ le-. 
ccntior — hiiic tencbrce ^u^)oriolibus bxculis, bine fabulsc. Mar- 
tham. Cbroii. Cunon. p. 14. 
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pal memorials to which they' pretended : but ho^ 

little knowledge could he obtained from heVice ! 

The laws of Draco, in the thitty-ninth Olympiad, 

.M'erc certainly the most antient writing fo'whidi 

we can securely appeal. When the Grecians began 

afterwards to bestir themselves, 'and to look back 

upon what had passed, tiiey collected whatever 

accounts could be '^ofctainfed. They tried also 

to separate ai^d arrange them, to the best 6f f^eir 

abilities, and to make the various parts of thdr 

history correspond. Ttiey liad still 'some good 

materials to proceed upon, had they thoroughly 

understood them ; but herein was a great failure. 
• • • . . ' 

Among the various traditions handed dowta, they * 

did not consider which really related to their 
country, and which had been introduced from 
. other '* parts. Indeed they did not cliuse to . 
distinguish, but adopted all for their own ; taking 
tlie merit of every antient transaction to them- 
selves. No people had a greater love for science, 
nor displayed a more refined taste in composition. 
Their study was ever to please, and to raise ad-' • 
miration. Hence they always aimed at the mar-* 



'"^The Arundel Marbles are a work uf this sort, and contain 
, an account of 1318 years. .They begin from Cecrops, and coina ^ • 
/ ' down to 'the iSOth Olympiad. So that this work was undertaken 
Miry latCy jkfier the Archonship of Diognctus. 

'' SeeDiodorOb above.' p. 19, 50. . , .' 
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vellouSy which they dressed up in a most winning; 
maaner: at the same time they betrayed a se^nf- 
jng veneration for antiquity. But their judgment 
was perverted, and this veneration attended with 
little regard for the truth. ** They had a high 
opinion of themselves, and of their country in 
general: and, being persuaded that they sprang 
from the ground on which they stood, and that 
the Arcadians were older than the moon, they 
rested satisfied with this, and looked no fitrther. 
In short, they had no love for any thing genuine, 
no desire to be instructed. Their history could 
not be reformed but by an acknowledgment 
which their pride would not suffer them to make. 
They therefore devoted themselves to an idle 
mythology : and tliere was nothing so contra- 
dictor)" and absurd but was greedily admitted, if 
sanctified by tradition. Even when the truth 
- glared in their very faces, they turned from the 
light, and would not be undeceived. Those who, 



yjrr h* rvp Q£y,iv» aX^9}^«fc tXf7;(»ji, xat twvTieiiTartM, iri^i rvt avrup 

>iiyi*» vx oxw<ri— xTA- Joscphus coniM Apion. vol. 2. 1. 1, c. S. 
p.4>.9. . 

.c-i. rv..T.: --.i r . f , t».: a-tty^afnt; vofOfvcrcrAi^r?;. hr -ctAt^^J^' 
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Hke Eueinerus and Ephoras, had the courage M 
dissent from their legends, were deemed atheists 
and apostates, and treated accordingly. Plutarch 
more than' once insists that it is expedient to veil 
the truth, and to dress it up in '^ allegory. They 
vent so far as to deem inquiry a '* crimen and 
thus precluded the only means by which the 
truth could be obtained. 

Nor did these prejudices appear only in respect 
to their own rites and theology, and the history 
of their own nation: the accounts which they 
gave of other countries were always tinctured 
with this predominant vanity. An idle zeal made 
them attribute to their forefathers the merit of 
many great performances to which they were 
utterly strangers: and supposed them to have 



'^ Plutarch de Audiendis Poetis. 

See Strabo's Apology for Fable. 1. 1. p. 35, 36. 

** nxsff yt tn im «x auftCn t^nranit xf^ ><'^* 'f*^> vwif nr Oiur tf 
wtPmM ^iM^vi/mmw. Arrian. Expedtt. Alexandri. 1. 5. 

Herodotus puts these remarkable words into the mouth of 
Darius — £»0a ya^ ri h% 4^fi/l9( Aiyf0^«i, >Ay*ff^tf th ya^ •vrv yXi* 
;igtpfd», li tt i)^tvA»fMMi, ««» it rji mktfinii^ )i»;^f«^/*f90i. 1. 3. C. 72» 
We may be assured that theie were the authors own sentiments, 
though attributed to another person : hence we must not wonder 
if kit feracity be sometimes called in question ; add to this, that 
he was often through ignorance- mistaken : XloXXa rof *H^fcn9 
iXf)9^u (MoyiOwy) tatf AtyvwTMKW Xfw »7v«Mi( t^tv^ftMJntf. Josephltt 
cont. Ap. 1. 1. c« \^ pi 444. 

yojL I. O , 
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founded cities in various parts of the world where 
the name of Greece could not have been known; 
cities which were in being before Greece was a 
state. Wherever they got footing, or even a 
transient acquaintance, they in their descriptions 
accommodated every thing to their own precon- 
ceptions ; and expressed all terms according to 
their own mode of writing and pronunciation, 
that appearances might be in their favour* To 
this were added a thousand silly stories to sup- 
port their pretended claim. They would persuade 
ns that Jason of Greece founded the empire of 
the Medes ; as Perseus, of the same country, did 
that of the Prrsians. Armenus, a companionvof 
Jason, was the reputed father of the AimeniatiSw 
They gave out that Tarsus, one of the most an- 
tient cities in the world, was built by people from 
'^ Argos; and that Pehisium of Egypt had a name 
of Grecian *"" original. They, too, built Sais, in 
the same ^' country : and the city of the Sun, 
styled Heliopolis, owed its origin to an ^* Athenian. 



Steph. Byzantinusy and Strabo. I. l6. p. 10S9. 

*® n>o^«ra* y BLvu ru gnjXtt. Strabo. 1. 17. p. 1155. 

According to Marceilinus, it was built by Peleus of Thenaly. 
I. 22. c. 16. p. 264. 

" Diodcrus. 1.5. p. 3.28. 

" Diodorus. 1. 5. p. 328. built by Activ 
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Thejr. wece so weak as to think that the citj 
Canobus.had its name from a pilot of Menelaifc^ 
and that even Memphis was built by £|>aphos of 
*^Arg08, There surely was never any natiotf^so 
incurious and indifferent about truth. HetfM 
have arisen those contradictions and inconsislt'' 
ences with^ il^hich their history is ^embar- 
rassed. 

'. It may appear ungracious, and I am sure it is 
iar from- a pleasing task to point out blemishies 
in a people of so refined a turn as the Grecians^ 
whose ingenuity and elegance have been admired 
for ages: Nor would I engage in a display of 
this kind, were it not necessary to shew their 
prejudices and mistakes, in order to remedy their 
failures. On our part we have been too much 
accustomed to take in the gross with little or nq 
examination, whatever they have been pleased to 
transmit : and there is no method of discovering 
the truth but by shewing wherein they faifed, 
and pointing out the mode of error, the line of 
deviation. By unravelling the clue, we may be 
at last led to see tilings in their original state, 
and to reduce their mythology to order. That 



' ** Apollodorus. 1. 2. p. 52. Clemens. 1. 1. Strom, p. 3S3. 

from Aitstippus. 

. ^ See iosephns contra Apion. 1. 1. c 3. p. 439* 
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fuy ceiisures are hot groundleaay aor carried Jtt* 
«ii imdue degree of severity, oiay be piovcd 
from the like iccusitious from some of theis bat 
writers ; who accuse them both of ignoraoce adnd 
fiirgefy. . *^ Hecatssus, of Miletus, acknowledges^ 
that the tr&diiiatts of the Greeks were m$ rufiai* 
kme me they were numerous: *^ and Philo confesses 
that he could obtain little intelligence from that 
fuarter : that the Grecians had brought a mist 
upon learnings so that it was impassible to disoaoet 
the truth : he therefore applied to people of other 
eountriesfor information^ from whom onfy itcosM 
he obtained. Plato ^' owned that the mast gemuine 



ItsiblichUiii — See ootes. p. 295. 

• ^ TUKn mwu ttnyw fvfw, a^ fu$ f^htt^ nm avw^ m umr tOm^ 

hitBf ymyuM. He theoeCare did not apply to Grecian learning-* 



^tfXXvy « «|ac «X«0tM(9 ovmBuaa. Philo apud Euseh. P. E. 1. 1. 
c. ix. p. 32. 
See the saine writer of their love of allegory, p. 32. 

t^mftvmr^c^ ClemeDf Alexand* Strom. 1. 1. p. 355. 

— KAtvTflK T)ti Cafia^H f lAMvftof '£?^Xiif0K- Clemens Alexand« 
Strom. L2. p. 428. 

Clemens accuses the Grecians continually for their ignorance 
and vanity : yet Ckttens is said to have been an Athenian, thou^ 
be Uved at Alexandria. He sacrificed all prgudices to ihs tmth^ 
ss £ir as be could obtain it. 



/.miBiiirsBKCiKcciAVirst^lntUk.-. lif 



hVicbm-p'Wt'thc ttuB^ reaton iofiJatiprttkwnini 
TImyHeUttdimu, aty^tbi^ writer, «re etocr VM«n» 
y^ and • mtmttkd tit that ptwdpUg, dnd aiit 
UffiM^thmt\iy thtietu* mjmhe, Tha^ vimt 
*tmlinf90 ■; jfttMf if thof obtain any tulittanf knmh 
kdg«t th^ ^amot retain it ; nmf.thof^uititmth 
a kind of e^i^fernea* ; andy wkatever thof d» aimit^ 
'th^ nem mtuid and fukiott, aoeotding to mm 
noiel and uncertain mode of reaeoning. Btii 
f^le of other' co¥ntrie$ are more terminate in 
thfir principtcsy and abide more uniformly by the 
very terms which they have traditionally received^ 
They are represented in the same light by TheoK 
philu9 : ^ he says, that they wrote merely /or 
empty praise, and were so blinded with vamity^ 
that /Aey neither disiovered the truth theirselves^ 
nor encouraged others to pursue it. Hence Tati- 



*" ^Mii ya^ *EX^ac uA M«r{tv»i| mm Mfn»fK ftfwuu t rf t wx % 

rem(' oXAa mm tut* o{miv m^rm 9mnm umrm ««t mrmf99 lifiii ^ 

Xsy»K StSoMi roK isuTtK tfifanfri. Jamblichui* MCt. 7« ^ 4» 
p. 155* 

di9m^i tfH»m9f ovn |a» «XAiic mti fi^flMduM gywi y ^ w H^ TliS0^ 
plulus ad Atttt4« L 3, p. 9S2. 
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iHttssays, with great truth, '"" thst tbe-writen^f 
^ihet' countries were strangers to that vanity with 
which the Grecians were infected: that - thejfwere 
mMe simple and uniform^ and did not :estcourwg€ 
tkemsehes in an affected variety of nations. • . . ^ 
«.*. In respect to foreign history^ and geograpfaieal 
knowledge, the Greeks,^ in general, were- very 
Ignorant: and the writers, who, in the time. dF 
tiie Roman Empire, began to make more accnratd 
inquiries, met with insuperable difficulties from 
the mistakes of those who had preceded. ^ I 
know no censure more severe and just than that 
which Strabo has passed upon the historians ttnd 
geographers of Greece, and of its writers in 
general In speaking of the Asiatic nations, he 
assures us, that there never had been any ac- 
count transmitted of them upon which we can 
depend* V Some of these nations, says this judi* 



I 



» Kwrdtxf*^^'^ "TatianuscontnrGnecos.p. Sfip* 

Mynif^pi tivtv9^whfy nxtwtf w^ M«^0«7iT«f Toy Kv^tt 1roAi/M» ire- 

f« iTdB^MK rvp Hi^vv^ «yrf rut Mtthntn^ i} XVfiauMf, f f m^r^» afutntrw 
fnyoAnv ^»« TT.ir rv» avyy^xftav awh/brura xa» t^v ^»Xo|tAt;0»«». b^rrff 

tfll Tuv >^«^ MtMtf, t«» rv Jfo^Af 9}(^pMrt }^ty^^tfy'» fiitlNrvtr nX/, 
fAfjri ytKovcaff n ov vo^ 71 iilbT«» 0Xfirv»n(r M avro'K fMver nrr«, In 
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eioDS writer, this Grecians have called Saaty and 
others Massageta, without liaoing the least Ughi 
to determine them. And though they, hme pre* 
tended to give a history of CyruSy and his parti^ 
cular wars with those who were called Massagetoi 
yet nothing precise and satisfactory could ever be 
obtained; not even in respect to the war. There is 
the same uncertainty in respect to. the antient 
history of the Persians, as well as to that of the 
Mcdes and Syrians. We can meet with little 
that can be deemed authentic, on account of 
tlie weakness of those who wrote, and their 
uniform love of fable. For, finding, that wri^ 



it. 



1 

wtrtvatnt 'H^MoT^aynctf km roi; T^aeyixot^ XToD^raKy 9i Kmiwrn ri xeu 

Ti rqy ^o|ai> AXi^av^fH, xai ^i« to mt r^etruevr ir^o( ra% ta-x^Tha^ 
yvyovuat Tt}( Aaictq vo^^u a^ hi^uv' to ^q iiro^^M ^v^fAfyToy. Strabo. 

1. 11. p. 774. 

Grscis Historicis pleruxnque poetics similcm esse licentiaii^; 
Qainctilianus, Lll. c. 11. 

■ quicquid Gnecia inpD4a3( 

Audet in Ilistorid. Jilvenal. 

• 

Strabo of the antient Grecian historians : Ai i h rurv ««A^»« 

• ■ >• 

fro^»#9 axot/itiF ovruq, m ^q o^oXoyoi;^y«y fffo^^a, oi y»f tturtfot voA* 
XHJuq fft^ttat xou r cutarrM Tayut, 1. 8* p. 545. 

Tlamt fuf ymf o» fin^i AXt^mr^^t ro ^avfAMs^t am r «Ai«0«( ovo^- 
jgn'iju ^tcMov, 3trabo. 1, 15. p. 10^2. 
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liersj who professedly dealt in fiction without my 
pretensions to the truths were regarded^ theg 
thought that they should make their writings 
equally acceptable^ if in the system of their history 
tkey were to introduce circufnstances, which tkof 
had neither seen nor heardy nor received upon tka 
smthority if another person ; proceeding merely 
Upon this principle, that they should be most likely 
to please people's fancy by having recourse to what 
was marvellous and new. On this account we may 
more safely trust to Hesiod and Horner^ when they 
presejit us with a list of Demigods and Heroet^ 
and even to the tragic poets^ than to Ctesias^ 
HerodotuSy and Hellanicus, and writers of that 
class. Even the generality of historians, who 
wrote about Alei'ander, are not safely to be trustedz 
for they speak with great confidence^ relying upon 
. ihe gUyiy of the niqnarch^ whom they celebrate ; 
and to the remoteness of the countries^ in which 
he was engaged ; even at the extremities of Asia ; 
at a great distance from us and our concerns^ 
This renders them very secure. For what is re- 
f erred to a distance is difficult to be confuted. In 
another place, speaking of India, he says, that 
it was very difficult to arrive at the truth t^br 
the ** writers^ who must necessarily be appealed 



*— AXXa inar9i Uasy ratetmct Xtyi » ooA^ajck* o«« i% mn^ fwt 
1. 15. p. i006. 



t^9 tpere in continual opposiiioti, and ^qntradktti 
one another. And haw, says ^trahOff . could' it be< 
otherwise ? for if they erred so shom^ully, ^hen 
thejf had ocular proof how could they speak wm 
ca^taintjf^ where they were led by hearsay? la 
another place'' he excuses the mistakes of tb^ 
antient poets, saying, that we must pot wpndex 
if they sometimea deviated from the truth, wbeii 
|>eople iu ages more enlightened were so ignoraol^ 
aad so devoted to every thing macvellous'and ii^* 
credible. He had above given the poets even tlui 
preference to other writers : but herein his zeal 
transported him too far. The £rst writers were 
the poets; and the mUchief began from them. 
They first infected tradition ; and mixed it with 
allegory and fable. Of this Athenagoras accusea 
them very justly ; and says, '^ that the greatest. 



Seefilsol. 77)f % 3, 4. And Diodorus Siculuis. 1. 1. p. 63; 
Of Herodotus and otber writers— *Eieot«tirc mfmt^9arr%^ tik «X«* 

^ Of Am^fMirov )'w»i flrif* tv *Ofisyo9' mm yof nt^ tn ntn9ft% 
utufH v•^^« oyrofiy, *ai Ti^To^iyiiir. Strabo. 1. 7- p* 458. 

^ ^/»i ou» 0^i» ««» 'OfAfifOP KM Ha-toi>i9 f(»ai rcvf opofiara *at 
ytmi ioPToq TOK vv' avrvt Xtyo^ii'OK Of ok* ^ftvftt n xai *H^oi(9To(^- 
*tUn«^o9 ya^ um *Ojxitp«y AAixidv rir^xod'ioK <^*^* hxw rftcCvn^f 
ifAtt 7««^au, fMt ev vAtto^i. *Ovto» h iMiy, U iroM»^am( Qtoycueet 
B^ilO'ty Vmu rotci 01010-1 ruq iir«irt;^»0K ^orri(, x«» rif*a? xai rff;i^»a< 
^Xom^y KOI ttita cunv9 ^^dMverrf(* »• }i iixovif fa;^» fAijfl'M vXartxD 
MU y^afmn^ luu «»l^rroToinrixi» ii^MVy ovJV cro^^orro* Atheilagora^ 
L^tio, p. S92. See Herodotus. 1. 2. c. fiS. 
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abuses of true knowledge came from thems I in^ 
sist^ says this learned father, that we omt to 
OrpheuSj Homer ^ and Hesiody tliejictitious names 
and genealogies of the Pagan Damons^ whom' 
they are pleased to style Gods : and I can produce 
Herodotus Jbr a wit7iess to what I assert. He 
informs us^ that Homer and Hesiod were about 
four hundred years prior to himself; and not 
more. These^ says he, were the persons whojirst 
framed the theogony of the Greeks ; and gafoe ap^ 
pellations to their Deities ; and distmguished them 
according to their several ranks and departments. 
They at the same time described them under dif* 
ferent appearances : for till their time there wai 
not in Greece any representation of the Gode^ 
either in sculpture or painting ; hot any spa:imen 
of the statuary's art exhibited : no such subiti^ 
tutes were in those times thought of. 

The antient history and niythplogy of Greece 
was partly transmitted by the common traditions 
of the natives : and partly preserved in those 
original Doric hymns, which were universally 
sung in their Prutaneia and temples. These were 
in the antient Amonian language; and said to 
have been introduced by '^ Pagasus, Agyieus^ and 



^^ Pausanias. 1. 10. p. 8O9. Clemens m^Qtions Ayvna 0v^#o» 
Ttf *E^/*9. Cohort, p. 44. 



Oleo.' This last some represent as a Lycian; 
otheiis as an Hyperborean; and by many he was 
esteemed an Egyptian. They were chanted by 
the Purcones^ or priests of the Sun: and by the 
female, Hierophants : of whom the chief upon 
record were ^ Phaennis^ '^ Phsemonoe, and Baa' 
The last of these mentions Olen, as the inven** 
tor of verse^ and the most antient priest , of 
Phoebus. 

4 

i 

- ■ . t % 

These hymns grew, by length of time, obsolete; 
and scarce intelligible. They were, however, 
translated, or rather imitated, by Pamphos, 
Rhianus, Phemius, Homer, fiion Proconnesius, 
Onomacritus, and others. Many of the sacred 
terms could not be understood, nor interpreted; 
they were however ^ retained with great reve- 



lanias. 1. 5. p. 4l6. 

^^ Pausanias. 1. 10. p. 828. of PhaSnnis and the Sibyls. 

^^ Pausanias. 1. 10. p. 809* of Phaemonoe and antient hymnff. 

^' Pausanias. 1. 10. p. 809, 810. nxisi'. 

^' Jamblichusde Mysteriis. Sect. vii. c. 5. p. 156. 

In like manner in Samothracin, the ancient Orphic language 
was obsolete, yet they retained it in their temple rites : E^p^iixo^i 
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fence: and many which tbey did ttttmpt tode^ 
cipher, were misconatrued and misapplied. Upon 
this basis was the theology of Greece founded : 
from hence were the names of Gods taken? and 
Tarious departments attributed to the several 
Deities. Every poet had something different m 
his theogony : and every variety, however incon- 
sistent^ was admitted by the Greeks without the 
least hesitation : ^ *ur« yaf "Exxiunc Korf^rti — 
"ExAno-iy fltTAXaivwf Of TUff «xii6«i«f ^nTUfl^K. The Grc^ 
cians^ says Jamblichus, are naturaliy hi by no- 
velty : The iiroestigatian of truth m too fatiguing 
for a Grecian. From these antient hymns and 
misconstrued terms ^ Pberecydes of Syrus planned 
bb history of the Gods : which, there is reason 
to think, was the source of much error. 

Such were the principles which gave birth to the 
mythology of the Grecians; from whence their 
antient history was in great measure derived. As 
their traditions were obsolete, and filled with ex-> 
traneous matter, it rendered it impossible for them 



rai? Ov0-uiK f^xg* m 9V9 ni^ai. Diodorus. 1. 5. p. 322. 

^ Jamblichus dc Mystcr. sect. 7. c. 5. Sec uetes. p. 296. 

^' Cionieiis Alexandrinus Strom. 1. 5. p. 676. 

Such was Aristaeus ProcoDneisius : Atr^ yonf » tk u^fMa. 
Strabo. K la. 



to tmnge properly the principal events of their 
eouiitly. They did not separate and diatiaguish; 
but often took to themselves the merit of trans^ 
actions, which were ofa prior date, and of another 
dime. • These they adopted, and made their own. 
Hence, when they came to digest their history, it 
was all confused : and they were embarrassed with 
numberless contradictions, and absurdities, which 
it was impossible to ^ remedy. For their vanity^ 
as I have shewn, would not suffer them to rectify 
their mbtakes by the authority of more antient 
and more learned nations. It is well observed by 
Tatianus ^ Assyrius, that where the history of 
tirnei past has not been duly adjusted, it is imposd* 
ble to arrive at the truth : and there has been no 
greater cause of error in writing, than the endsa^ 
vouring to adopt what is groundless and incon^ 
sistent. Sir Isaac Newton somewhere lays it 



^ TliUB it is said in Eusebius from some antient accounts, that 
Tdegonus reigned in Egypt, who was the son of Orus the shep-. 
herd; and seventh from Inachus: and that he married lo. Upoa 
which Scaliger asks : Si Septimus ab Inacho, <|uomodo Id Inad^i 
filia nupsit ei ? How could lo be married to him when she was to 
him In degree of ascent, as far off as his grandmother^s great grand- ^ 
mother; that is six removes above him. See Scaliger on Euseb. 
^fi Num. cccclxxxi. 

«K vm rm »re^MK tOm^iVM hnarof* ri ys^ to oinet tik i» tw y^mpHt 
wJmfti^p II /Alt Tf ovtmrrf w ra /mi mhti^, Tatianus. p. 9$9- 



1» 
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down for a rule, never to admit for history vhatii 
antecedent to letters. For traditionary tniths 
cannot be long preserved without some change id 
themselves, and some addition of foreign circumn 
stances. This accretion will be in every* age cnn 
larged; till there will at last remain some few 
oi»tUnes only of the original occurrence. It haa 
been maintained by many, that the Grecians had 
letters very early : but it M'ill appear upon in- 
qqjiry to have been a groundless notion. Tlibse 
of the antients, who considered the matter more 
carefully, have made no scruple to set aside their 
^pretensions. Josephus in particular takes notice 
of their early claim ; but cannot allow it : ^ They^ 
says this learned historian^ who xvould carry the 
introductionof letters among the Greeks the highest, 
very gravely tell usj that they icere brought over 
by the PhenicianSj and Cadmus. Yet^ ^f^^t" allf 
they cannot produce a single specimen either from 
their sacred writings^ or from their popular re- 
cords, which savours of that antiquity. Theo- 
philus takes notice of these difficulties; and 



^ Nv» ^9}» oi|/f vcTi Hi 'EXX^vac i ta;» Xoyaf vo^^iXOt ^i»9%m9am n 
umy^K^. Clemens Alexand. Strom. 1. 1. p. 3^4. 

^ountU9 juu KaiftM atfMvnrrai ftaSiu. Ov iui9 v^* i nr* nufH tit )^9M 
il/9a%ro TK »9 llii(«u 0-<ir{o/Mmy a9ay^afnt §» it^Kt «t' ur J^g^MffMH 

tum^fAoau Joseph, cont. Apioo. 1. 1. 

o 



shews that all the . obscurity, with which the 
history of Hellas is clouded, arose from this defi- 
ciency of letters. He complains, that the ** //e/- 
lenes had lost sight of the truth;, and could mi 
recollect any genuine history. The reason of this 
is obvious : for they came late to the knowledge of 
letters in comparison of other natiotis. This they 
/confess^ by attributing the invention of them to 
people prior to themselves ; either to the Chaldeans^ 
or the Egyptians: or else to the Phenicians. 
Another cause of failure^ which relates to their 
theology J and still greatly prevails^ is owing to 
their not making a proper disquisition about the 
true object of worship: but amusing themselves 
with idle, and unprofitable speculations. 

Notwithstanding this deficiency, they pretended 
to give a list of Argive princes^ of which twenty 



iri«n avTiti roi¥ y^afAfjMToiv mc tfAiru^iai fAfTo;^ot/( yiytfvt^at x«u avroi 
i^oAoTVffiy fetTKcm^ ret y^aufA»ret iv^a^i^ oi yLtt am Xa'K^aiuw, U it 
fra^ Aiyv7mi9f aAAot i* av avo ^otHxuv. ^vri^oy, on itrraioy, nok 

a»tifk>M9 m^ayfjuaruv, Thcoph. ad Autol. 1. 3. p. 400. 

Plutarch assures us, that Homer was not known to the Athe- 
nians till the time of Hipparch us, about the 63d Olympiad, yet 
some writer^ make him three, some four, some five hundred years 
before that sera. It is scarce possible that he should have been 
so unknown to them if they had been acquainted witli letters. 
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preceded the war of ♦^ Troy. Bat what is more 
extraordinary, they boasted of a series of twenty* 
six Kings at Sicyon, comprehending a space of 
one thousand years, all which kings were before 
the time of ^ Theseus and the Argonauts. Among 
those, who have given the list of the Argive kings^ 
is ^Tatianus Assyrius, who advises every person of 
sense, when he meets with these high pretensions^ 
to consider attentively, that there was not a nngk 
voucher^ not even a tradition of any record^ t0 
authenticate these histories : for even Cadmus was 
many ages after. It is certain, that the Heiladians 
had no tendency to learning, till they were 
awakened by the Asiatic Greeks : and it was even 
then some time before letters were in general use ; 
or any histories, or even records attempted. For 
if letters had been current, and the materiak for 
writing obvious, and in common use, how comes 
it that we have not one specimen older than the 
reign of Cyrus ? And how is it possible, if the 
Grecians had any records, that they should be so 
ignorant about some of their most famous men? 



^^ Eusebius. Chron. p. 24. 

^£usebtus.Chron. p. 19. Syncellut. p. 14S, 152. 

The kings of Sicyon were taken from Castor Rhodiut. 

' -^/«rrft voXAjk yiMMc. ft A* Tatianus Astyriut. p. 274. 

I 



Of Hotter how little is known ! and of what is 
trtmamttted, how littk, upon which we may de« 
ptad! Seven places in Greece contend for his 
birth : while many ddnbt whether he was of Gre* 
cian original It is said of Pythagoras, ^"^ that 
•ecofdifig to Hippobotrus he was of Samos : but 
Aristoxenus, who wrote his life, as well as Aristar- 
dhus, and Theopompus, makes him a Tyrrhenian* 
Aecording to Neanthes he was of Syria, or else a 
native of Tyre. In like manner Thales was said 
by Herodotus, Leander, and Duris, to have been 
m Phenician : but he was by others referred to 
Miletus in^Ionia. It is reported of Pythagoras^ 
that he visited Egypt in the time of Cambyses; 
%From thence he betook hiipself to Croton in 
Italy : where he is supposed to have resided till 
the last year of the seventieth Olympiad : conse- 
quently he could not be above thirty or forty years 
prior to the birth of iEschylus and Pindar. What 
credit can we give to people for histories many 
ages backward ; who were so ignorant in matters 
of importance, which happened in the days of 
their fathers? Tlie like difficulties occur about 
Pherecydes Syrius ; whom Suidas styles Baby- 
lonius: neither the time, when he lived, nor the 



^Clemens Akxand. J. 1. p. 352. and Diogenes Laertius, from 
Dicxarchos, and Hcjrmelklcf* 
VOL, I. p 
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place of. hiB birth, have been ever satisimetorily 
proved. Till Eudoxus had been in Egypt the 
Grecians did not know the space of which the 
true year consisted. *' AAA* nytfo$ir$ ti*k • attwr^ 

wafm roic 'fiAAi^o-iy, <J( x«i oAAa TrActoi. 

Another reason may be given for the obscurity 
in the Grecian history, even when letters had 
been introduced among tliem. They had a childtah 
antipathy to every foreign language : and wci© 
equally prejudiced in favour of their own. Tliis 
has passed unnoticed ; yet was attended with the 
most fatal consequences. They were misled by 
the too great delicacy of their ear; and could 
not bear any term which appeared to them barba- 
rous and uncouth. On this account they either 
rejected foreign ^^ appellations ; or so modelled 
aiid changed them, tliat they became, in sound 
and meaning, essentially different. And as they 
were attached to their own country, and its cus- 
toms, they presumed that every thing was to be 
looked for among themselves. They did not con- 



. «* Stim^ I. 17. p. lifiO. 

'^ .£lian raentiocis, that the Bull Onupbis was wonhipped at a. 
place in Egypt, which he could not specify on account of its 
asperity. iElian de Animalibtis. 1. 12. c 11. 

£ven Strabo omits some names, because they were too rough 
and dissonant. Qu >ayta ^ taw fd»«y ra. eyo^roi ra vaXtuet 1»« Tnv 
a&{mv, mu ofAu vn» tLTuwiap mi tufo^i avrmt. 1. 12. p. 1123* 
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eider/ that the titles of their Gods, the names of 
cities, and their terms of worship, were imported s 
that their ancient hymns were grown obs6lece : 
and that time had wrought a great change. They 
explained every thing by the language in ud^ 
without the least retrospect or allowance : and all 
names and titles from other countries were liable 
to the same rule. If the name were dissonant^ 
and disagreeable to their ear, it was rejected as 
barbarous : but if it were at all similar in sound to 
any word in their language, they changed it to 
that word ; though the name were of Syriac ori- 
ginal ; or introduced from Egypt, or Babylonia^ 
The purport of the term was by these means 
changed : and the history, which depended upon 
it, either perverted or effaced. When the title 
Melech, which signified a King, was rendered 
MiiAi;^oc and Mi«a»;^joc, sweet and gentle, it referred 
to an idea quite different from the original. But 
this gave them no concern: they still blindly 
pursued their purpose. Some legend was imme- 
diately invented in consequence of this misprision, 
some story about bees and honey, and the mistake 
was rendered in some degree plausible. This is a 
circumstance of much consequence ; and deserves 
our attention greatly. I shall have occasion to 
speak of it repeatedly; and to lay before the 
reader some entire treatises upon the subject Foi; 
this failure is of such a nature, a^, when detected, 

p2 
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and fairly explained, will lead us to the solution 
of many dark and enigmatical histories, with 
which the mythology of Greece abounds. The 
only author, who seems to have taken any notice 
of this unhappy turn in the Grecians, is Phiio 
Biblius. " He speaks of it as a circumstance of 
▼ery bad consequence^ and says, that it was the 
chief cause of error and obscurity : hence, when 
he met in Sanchoniathon with antient names, he 
did not indulge himself in whimsical solutions ; 
but gave the true meaning, which was the result 
of some event or quality whence the name was 
imposed. This being a secret to the Greeks, they 
always took things in a wrong acceptation; being 
misled by a twofold sense of the terms which 
occurred to them :. one was the genuine and ori- 
^nal meaning, which was retained in the language 
whence diey were taken : the other was a forced 
sense, which the Greeks unnaturally deduced firom 
their own language, though there was no relation 
between them. The same term in different, lan- 
guages conveyed different and opposite ideas: 



" MtT« ravT« frXav*)y 'EXkn^t atTiarcn {i ^tXtfv) Xiyiw, •v yaf 
tl^th^arroy w^injOiirTCf Tv a^Af »CoX*a tu9 ovofAarvp, Phllo apud Eu- 

sehtum. P. E. 1. 1. c x. p. 34. 
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and as they attended only to the meaning in thek 
own tongue, they were constantly ^^ mistakem 

It may appear strange to make use of the 
mistakes of any people for a foundation to build 
upon : yet through these failures my system will 
be in some degree supported : at least from a de* 
tection of these errors, I hope to obtain Hiuell 
light Fofy as the Grecian writers have preserved 
a kind of uniformity in their mistakes, aiid there 



^ Bosntb, a cifadol, tliey chai^ged Id Cv^a, 4 skin< Out df 
Ar, the capital of Moab, they fQimed Aroopolis^ the city Of ihfs 
JMan, The rivtr Jaboc they expressed lo Bacchus. They^di^ 
not know that dm in the cast sii^nified an island : and therefore 
cot of Diu-Socotra in the Red-Sea, they formed the island Dios- 
corides: and from Diu'-Ador, or Adorus, they made an hhm. 
Diodonis. The same island Socotra they sometimes 4eiiOttiini,t^ 
the island of Socrates. The place of fountains, Ai*Ain, Ih^ at- 
tributed to Ajax, and called it Aiunoq auf^n^f in the same sea- 
The antient frontier town of Egypt, Rbinocolura, they derived 
from ^Ky ft'of, a nose : and supposed that some people^s noses were 
here Cut off. Pannonia they derived fVora theLatStI ptihtltB,rlot1i. 
-So Nilus was from m tXvq: Gadeira quasi Tm in^ot, Nccus in 
Egypt and Ethiopia signified a king : but such kings they have 
turned to nxvufi and the city of Necho, or Royal City, to 

N»M«r«XK And Nut^fro^K. 

Xysimachus in his Egyptian history chaogad .the nama of 
Jemsalem to Ii^otv^a: and supposed that the. city -.was so caU^ 
because the Israelites in their march to Canaan, v^i to plunder 
temples, and steal sacred things, See Josephua- contra Ap. L I. 
c, 34, p. 467. • - .V» 
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appears plainly a rule and method of deviation^ it 
will be very possible, when this method is well 
known, to decypher what is covertly alluded to ; 
and by these means arrive at the truth. If the 
openings in the wood or labyrinth are only as 
diance allotted, we may be for ever bewildered ; 
but if they are made with design, and some me- 
ithod be discernible, this circumstance, if attended 
to^ will serve for a clue, and lead us through the 
maze. If we once know that what the Greeks, 
in' their mythology, styled a wolf, was the Sun; 
that by a dog was meant a prince, or Deity ; that 
tfy bees was signified an order of priests ; these 
terms,' however misapplied, can no more mislead 
us in writing, than their resemblances in sculp- 
ture would a native of Egypt, if they were used 
£3r emblems on stone. 

Thus much I have been obliged to premise : as 
our knowledge must come through the hands of 
the ^^ Grecians. I am sensible, that many learned 
men have had recourse to other means for infor- 



" I do not mean to exclude the Romans, though I have nol 
mentioned them; as the chief of the knowledge which theyafibrd 
it the product 6f Greece. However, it must he confessed, that 
we are under great ohligations to Pliny, Marcellinus, Amobitu, 
TertoUian, Laetantius, Jerome, Mecrobius; and many others. 
They pontain many necessary truths, wherever they may have 
obtained them. 
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mation: but I have nerer seen any spiecuhent 
which have aftbrded much light* Those^ to 
whidh I have been witness, have rather dazzled 
than illastrated ; and bewildered instead of cooi* 
ducting to the truth* Among the Greeks is coa«^ 
tamed a great treasure of knowledge. It is a rich 
mine ; which as yet has not been worked far be- 
neath the surface. The ore lies deep, and cannot 
be obtained without much industry and labouK. 
The Helladians had the best opportunities to liave 
afibrded us information, about the antiquities of 
their country : of their neglfgei^e, and of their 
mistakes I have spoken ; yet with a proper clue 
they may still be read to great advantage. To 
say the truth, there is scarce an author of them aU^ 
from whom some good may not be derived. 

What has been wanting in the natives of Greece^ 
has been greatly supplied by writers of that nation 
from other countries, who lived in after-times* 
Of these the principal have been mentioned ; and 
many others might be added, who were men of 
integrity and learning. They were fond of know- 
Idd^, and obtained a deep insight into antiquity : 
and, what is of the greatest consequence, they 
were attached to the truth. They mi^y sometimes 
have been mistaken in their judgment : they may 
aUo have been deceived : but still truth was the 
BCQp€' at which they aimed. They have accord- 
ingly tr&nsmitted to us many valuable remains^ 
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wbidi, but for them, had been buried m oblivion; 
lliere are likewise many pagan authors^ to irhon 
we are greatly indebted ; but especially to Stmba 
and Pausanias ; who in their differest depaitmentt 
have afforded wonderful light Nor must* 
omit Josephos of Judea; whoae treatiee 
Apion must he esteemed of inestimable Tshies 
inde^, all his writings are of consequence, if md 
math a proper allowance. > 

I have mentioned, that it is my purpose td give 
a history of the first ages ; and to shew the on^iii 
of many wttioua, whose descent has hem miB^ 
token; or eke. totally uaknown. I shall- apeak 
particularly of ome gieat family, which difiiiittd 
jitself over many parts of the earth ; from firhom 
the rites and ADystejies, and almost the w^hofe 
/K^eiUQa of the Gentile world, were borrotred. 
fiut as I ventare in an unbeaten track, aftd: is a 
waate, w^kh has been little frequented ; I abali 
firat take upon me to treat of tibings near at baiid, 
liefo^ I aid vance to vemoter discoveries. I ohall 
42ierefore speak of tkvfsiRt rites and customs^ toad of 
rthe najdoaa, where theyypjci^tkd; as I ahall by^ 
these ncaas be led ixvsensibliirJtathe.disooveitjFiittf 
the peopLe,# 'JTom whom tbey weiie>dem«d. fiy-a 
«kKi>ilarity of eustoms^ as. Avtll as by the aaine m- 
Jfgious terms, observable in difitsrent jcouatriesy it 
will be eas^y to fihew a ndatioa, iriutfa subBieted 
,faetw.een such people, howewr widely disp^nied. 
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They will be found to have been colonies of the 
same family ; and to have come ultimately from 
the same place. As my course will be in great 
measure an uphill labour, I shall proceed in the 
manner which I have mentioned; continually 
enlarging my prospect, till I arrive at the point I 
aim at. 

It may be proper to mention to the reader that 
the following treatises were not written in the 
order in whic^i they now stand ; but just as the 
subject-matter presented itself before me. As 
many, which were first composed, will occur last, 
I have been forced to anticipate some of the argu- 
ments, as well as quotations, which they contained, 
according as I found it expedient Hence there 
will be some few instances of repetition, which 
however 1 hope will not give any great disgust: 
as what is repeated, was so interwoven in the 
argument, that I could not well disengage it from 
the text, where it occurs a second time. 

There will also be found some instances, where 
I differ from myself, and go contrary to positions 
in a former treatise. These are very few, and of 
no great moment ; being such as would probably 
escape the reader's notice. But I think it more 
ingenuous, and indeed my strict duty, to own my 
mistakes, and point them out, rather than to pass 
them over in silence, or idly to defend them. 
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ETYMOLOGICAL INQUIRIES; 



AND FOft 



THE BETTER UNDERSTANDING THE MYTHOLOGX 

OF GREECE. 



W E must never deduce the etymology of an 
Egyptian or oriental term from the Greek lan«* 
guage. Eustathius well observes, £i icifiafpp r* 

We should recur to the' Doric manner of ex- 
pression, as being nearest to the original 

The Greeks adopted all foreign history: and 
supposed it to have been of their own country. 

They mistook temples for Deities^ and places 
for persons. 
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They changed every foreign tenn to something 
similar in their own language ; to something 
similar in sound, however remote in meaning ; 
being led solely by the ear. 

They constantly mistook titles for names ; and 
from these titles multiplied their Deities and 
Heroes. 

All terms of relation between the Deities to be 
disregarded. 

As the Grecians were mistaken, it is worth our 
while to observe the mode of error and uniformity 
of mistake. By attending to this, we may bring 
things back to their primitive state, and descry 
iu antient terms the original meaning. 

We must have regard to the oblique cases^ 
e»peciaOy in nouns imparasyllabic, when vrc have 
an antient term transmitted to us either from the 
Greeks or Romans. The nominative, in both 
languages, is often abridged ; so that, from the 
genitive of the word, or^m the possessive, the 
original term is to be deduced. This will bt 
found to obtain even in common names. From 
veteris we have veter for the true term; from 
saBgainis we have isanguen : and that this is right 
we may prove, from Ennius^ who says : 

^* O! pater, O! genitor, O! sanguendiisoriundum, 

'^ Ennii Annals. 1. 2. 
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^^ Cum veter occubuit Priamus sub marte 
Pelasgo. 

So mentis, and not mens, was the true nomi* 
native to mentis, menti, mentem; as we may 
learn from the same author : 

■ 

'^ Istic est de sole sumptus ignis, isque mentis ' 
est. 

In like manner Plebes was the nominative to 
Plebi and Plebem. 

Deficit alma Ceres, nee plebes pane potitur. 

Lucilius. 

All the common departments of the Deities are 
to be set aside, as inconsistent and idle. Pollux 
will be found a judge ; Ceres, a law-giver ; Bac- 
chus, the God of the year ; Neptune, a physician; 
ami ^sculapius, the God of thunder : and this 
not merely from the poets; but from the best 
fnythologists of the Grecians, from those who 
wrote professedly upon the subject. 

I have observed before, that the Grecians in 

'^ Eonii Annales. 1. }. 

'^ AptKi EdoH fragmcnta. . . 



* 
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foreign words often changed the Nu final to 
Sigma. For Keren, they wrote Kff«?; for Cohen, 
Kwn?; for Athon, AOwc ; for Bonn, Bh; ; for Sain, 

People, of old, were styled the children of tlie 
God Avhom they worshipped : hence they were, 
it last, thought to have been his real offspring ; 
and he was looked up to as the true parent. On 
the contrary, Priests were represented as foster- 
fathers to the Deity before Avhoin they minis- 
tered ; and Priestesses were styled ti^hwi^ or 
nurses. 

Colonies always went out under the patronage 
and title of some Deity. This conducting^God 
was in' after- times supposed to have been the real 
leader. 

Sometimes the whole merit of a transaction was 
imputed to this Deity solely ; who was represented 
under the character of Perseus, Dionusus, or Her- 
cules. Hence, instead of one person, we must 
put a people ; and the history will be found con- 
sonant to the truth. 

As the Grecians made themselves principals in 
many great occurrences which were of another 
country, we must look abroad for the origioal, 
both of their rites and mythology ; and apply 
to the nations from whence they were derived. 
Their original history was foreign, and ingrafted 
upon the history of the country where they set-^ 
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tied. This is of great consequencCi. and repeat^^ 
edly to be.considered. 

Ooe great mistake frequently prevails among 
people who deal in these researches, which must 
be carefully avoided. We should never make use 
of a language which is modem, or comparatively 
modem, to deduce the etymology of antient and 
primitive terms. Pezron applies to the modem 
Teutonic, which he styles the Celtic, and says^ 
was the language of Jupiter. But who was 
Jupiter, and what has the modern Celtic to do 
with the history of Egypt or Chaldea? There 
was an interval of two thousand years between 
the times of which he treats and any history of 
the Celts? : and there is still' an interval, not 
very much inferior to the former, before we ar- 
rive at the sera of the language to which he 
applies. 

It has been the custom of those writers, who 
have been versed in the Oriental languages, to 
deduce their etymologies from roots ; which are 
often some portion of a verb. But the names of 
places and of persons are generally an assemblage 
of qualities and titles ; such as I have exhibited 
in the treatise above ; and I believe were never 
formed by such evolutions. The terms were 
obvious, and in common use ; taken from some 
well-known characteristics. Those who imposed 
such names nev^r thought of a root ; and, pro- 



hablyy did not know the purport of tlie term: 
Whoever, therefore, in etymology, has recouwe 
to tills method of invertigation, se^ma to me to 
act like a person who should seek at the fountain- 
head for a city which stood, at the mouth of a 
liver. 
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SHORT ACCOUNT 



or THE 



HELLADIANS, 

AMD THBIB ORIOIM ; 

In order to bbviaic some Objectiom. 

^S I have mentioned that the Helladians came 
from Egypt, and the east ; it may be proper, to 
obviate an objection which may be made, to the 
account I give ; as if it were contradictory to the 
tenor of the scriptures, as they are in general un- 
derstood. Greece, and the islands of Greece^ are 
continually supposed, firbm the account given by 
Moses ^, to have been peopled by the sons, of 
Japhet ; and there is scarce any body, either an- 
tient or modern, who has touched upon this sub* 
ject, but has imagined Javan to have been ,the 
same as Ion, the son of Xuth, from whpm the 
•lonians were descended. This latter point I shall 



^' Genesis, c. 10. r. 5. 
VOL. I. Q 
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not controvert at present. In respect to the 
former, the account given in the scriptures is 
undoubtedly most true. The sons of Japhet did 
people the isles of the Gentiles; by which is 
meant the regions c^ Greece and Europe, separated 
in great measure from the Asiatic continent by the 
intervention of the sea. They certainly were the 
first inhabitants of tbo$e countries. But the 
Helladians, thbu^ hy fktti^y lotafeihs, were not 
of this race. They eame afterwards ; and all their 
best writers agree, that when their ancestors made 
their way into these provinces, they were possessed 
by a prior people. Who these were is no where 
tinifbrmlj^ siud : ^idy tbey agree to term tbetb. in 
funeral Ba^kfri, or a rude; uncivilised fiepjale. As 
my 6y stfen deptends gieitty upon this point ; %o 
4ake n.way «vecy .prejudice: : t^ my opinibB^ 1 will 
iAr some degnee anticipate, wliat I ahaU fettrMfter 
more ^aXfy pto^. I abcordingly lAibmit 4o the 
triadrr the foUowiflig evidences ; whiok we «cini^ 
^^mtiv^ly few^ if we consider what might te 
iM^oughk to this pttrpose. Tliese aM to ahieiv^'dUJt 
tSriie Htetiadia^ wM^ of u diflfereirt tkoc from tiie 
%M)8'of ^apbdt : and thut tte country, whdnthclf 
^[^ifaie to it, was in the )>oBsessfont)fianodkerf>eB|dei: 
MFhkii ^ople they distingiiiilied firom nk&matinmib 
by the title of Bo^ia^cL. 



/•■ 
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vaXohov. Slrajbd. 1.7. p- 821. 

£in ti ifum\ptfy(kitT£^$i Bi^Ca^m. Plato ia Cratylo. 
vol. 1. p. 42i. • . 

•fliei}^asK PtUMIiias. 1. I. p» 100. 

AgKxftau Ba^icc^oi ajxno-ay. Scholia ApoUonii Rho<^ 
I 3. V. 46 L 

Diodorus ttientiotlS> A^hmmc — «ir«mifc SftTrMir nA^ 
c( A4yv4rTy. 1. 1. p. JS4. 

Agftitl-~rcv<o)K€i'a( ^f 7UU vw¥ iyi[Mk9$9 TUf»^ AvfvfrrhHi 

nv^ f#K AlfiMuiM^. ibidem* 

Africanus having »puken of the Egyptian rites^ 

says, *Oti n A9?}v«^(, 7»» «utw9 Ai<y««Tioi^ «iraXau«» 

gcflu ^.ti^ T^«(fii»» ^ipwfuro^. Apud Euseb. PrflBpt 
Evan. i. X. c. x. p. 491* « 

CoBceraiog persons from Egypt 

Anstttph. Piuti. 

Mitw Tin xatm £ly\fymf i^»rflNiKvr/bio» fX4it«>, ^ 

^CsKtees. Cbii V. hist 1«. ^ 

. ' PausanmineBlions AsXiy« «fi«p/A<Mii^ «( Ai^^v^r^. 
i 1. p. 96. i 

qS 
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. Erectheus from Egypt Kat roy E^q^w Xfynfl** t« 

yivoc AjyuTTTwv ovto* Diodorus. J. L p. 25. . 
. Triptolemus from thence, who had been the 
companion of Osiris. Diodorus. L 1. p^ 17. .He 
gave the Athenians laws. Porphyry mentions 
T»» A6uyt}0'i v6/Ao9cTcixy TfifrroXifj^ovi Abstinent. L 4« 
p. 431. 

It is said, that Danaus was a native of the .city 
Chemmis ; from whence he made hid expedition 
to Greece. Aavaoc X£/t*/AiTUf. Herodptus. I. 2. c. 91. 

Navem primus ex ^gypto Danaus adveicit. 
Pliny. 1. 7. c 56. He brought a colony with binu 

fg Aiyvwrx. Diodorus. 1. 1. p. 24. 

All the heads of the Dorian race from Egypt. 

lOaysvHf. Herodotus. 1. 6. .c. 53. 

The Lacedaemonians esteemed themselves of the 
same family as. the Caphtorim of Palestine: hence 
they surmised, that they were related to the. Jewa^ 
1 Maccabees, c. 12. v. 20, 2K Josephus: A. J. 
1. 12. c. 4. p. 606. Perseus was fiiupposed tahave 
been a foreigner. 'X2? ii i n^fnm Aoyoc Xfytrai, 

auTOc n£^r<v( «»» Ao'oi^f »o( tyinr^ 'EAAnir. HerodotUS*. 

1. 6. c 54. 

It is said of Cadmus,, tiiat lie. came originally 
from Egypl^ in company with Phoenix. £«iJ/uo; 

%9t% ^oivij^ OMTO 9^iwt rm Aiywriwy. .Euseb* ChfOn» 
p. 15. J ' 
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Eusebins in another place mentions the arrival 
of Cadmus with a company of Saitss. They 
founded Athens, the principal city of Greece: 
also The^)es in Boeotia. They were of Egypt ; but 
he says, that they came last from Sidon. It is in 
a passage, where he speaks of a former race in 
Attica before those of Egypt called Saits : Uxiup 

ruv fJi.£roiXf\(rccvr(itif vn^oy fx£i 'Lxirwfj x«i xotTOiXno-AVTMir 
2)iJW»»i» ya^ iroi a^roixot ix KaffAH th Aynyoft^, Chroll. 

p. 14. The antient Athenians worshipped Isis : 
and were in their looks, and in their manners par- 
ticularly like the Egyptians. K«i taic »Jf«K, xai 

TOK nflwi' ifAOtoraTH? tiyat ro*^ AiyvTrrtoic. The whole 

of their polity was plainly borrowed from that 
country. Diod. Sic. 1. 1. p. 24, 25, 26. 

It is said by Sanchoniathon, that Cronus, in 
his travels over the earth in company with his 
daughter Athena, came to Attica; which he 
bestowed upon her. Euseb. P. E. lib. 1. c. 10. 
p. 38. ' 

This is not unlike the account given by the 
Scholiast upon Lycophron concerning Cecrops : 
frorn wbrtice the legend may receive some light 

Atnya; 9V¥toxi^t, Xaif ft xar Aiyvn-riHf in A9i}y« Afyirai, 

u; ^ii<riv X»^xl. Lycoph. V. 111. Schol. 

^ ■ 

Hence it is, that almost the ^hole of the my- 
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tbology of Greece is borrowed from Egirpt, 

^iyvwrujif "Hfwaj n, km ©£»c. Uiodorus. L 1. p. SO. 

AU their rites and ceremonies were from the same 
quarter. 

TtfTo^v 'EMfivff juifj(Aa9iix«(rc, Herod. 1. 3. c. 5 A. 

€X 'TTic Atyv^Ttf aTiKOfAiyot r» ovyofAMXCt TWIT dfwir. Herod* 

1. fi. c. 53, See also 1. 2, c. 4. 

r«v '£AXa^«. Herod. 1. 2. c. 50. Heoce it is said 
that the Corybautes, with their mother Comba^ 
caioe and settled at Athens : KojuSfic ifrrar^n ft^irc^ 
IMfirs^oq. Nonni Diony§. I. 13, And that tb« 
priests at Athens, styled £umolpid$s, Were from 
jEgypt Diodorus Siculiiia. 1. 1. p. 25. One of the 
Egyptians, who brought thetse rites t0 Greece, is 
mentioned under the name of Melampuli ; as. the 
Egyptians are, in general, under the character of 
Melamppdes. 'eaaiwti y«f tn lAihmfumK irit, i 

«o(4iriiv TV paXX9. Herod. L 2* c. 40. Ht is like- 
wise said to have first introduced physic : by 
which this only is meant, that physic too caaie 
from Egypt. 
. To the same purpose mf^.be consulted l^ucian 
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de Suri^ De&. n^»TOi pny ' aiA^onrm AiyvTmoi xrX. 

Eusebius. P. Evan. lib. 10, c. 4.^ p. 46.9. and c. 5. 
p. 473. Clemens Alexand. 1. I. p. 361, 381. Dio- 
dorus Siculus. 1. 1. p. SO. p. 6S, 63. and p. 86^ 
67. Tatianus Assyrius. p. 243, S74. Thucydide8» 
1. 1. c. 2, 3. 
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ANTIENT WORSHIP, 



AltD OF 



ETYMOLOGICAL TRtJTHS 



inm^QB DEPUCtBl'B; 



exemplufied in the names of ariEs, lakes, 

AND RIVERS. 



\ 



En ITS %ai irontjMOK rt[Jt,n, % xxt taftXuap^ J<nrf» 

Max« Tybius. Dissert viii. p. 8U 

^S the divine honours paid to the Sun, and 
the adoration of fire, were tt om time almost 
universali there will be found iu most places a 
similitude in the terms of worship. And though 
this mode of idolatry took its rise in one parti* 
cular part pf the wi>rld, yet, as it was propagated 
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to Others fer remote, the stream, however widely 
diffused, will still savour of the fountain. More- 
over, as people were determined in the choice of 
their holy places by those p)*f&teniatural phaino- 
mena, of which I have before taken notice; if 
there be any truth in my system, there will be 
uniformly found some analogy between the name 
of the temple, and its rites and situation : so that 
the etymology may be ascertained by the history 
of the place. The like will appear in respect to 
rivers and mountains ; especially to those which 
were esteemed at all sacred, and which were de- 
nominated from the Sun and fire. I therefore 
Hatter myself that the etymologies which I shall 
lay before the reader will not stand single and 
unsupported ; but there will be an apparent ana- 
logy throughout the whole. The allusion will not 
be casual and remote, nor be obtained by undue 
inflexions and distortions : but, howei'er compli- 
cated the name may appear, it will resolve itself 
easily into the original terms ; and, when re- 
solved, the truth of the etymology will be ascer- 
tained by the concomitant histor3\ If it be a 
Deity, or other persdnage, the truth will appear 
from his office and department ; or with the at- 
tributes imputed to him. To begin, then, with 
antient Latiuni. If I should have occasion to 
3peak of the Goddess Feronia, and of the city 
denominated from her, I should deduce the name 
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from Fer-On, ignis Dei Solis; and suppose the 
place to have been addicted to the worehip of ^he 
Sun, and. the rites of fire. I a^ccordingly find, 
from.Strabo and Pliny, that rites of this sort 
were piactised here: and one custom^ which're- 
mdined even to . the time of Augustus, consisted 
in -a ceremony of the priests, who used to walk 
)>arefoot over burning coals: ' rvfA»oif yu(iir99% 

.^H^iOPC^y: aK0^aBxi«ir, xou cirQihoi» iAiyxXit¥. The pfiestS^ 

mifh thfirfeet naked^ walked over a large fuantity 
ef ape coals and cinders. The town stood at the 
hotftom of Moubt Soracte, sacred to Apollo; and 
4i)e ptiests were styled Hirpi. Aruns, in Virgi^ 
jin.:his address to Apollo, takes notice of this 
icustom: ./ 



\ ■ 



^ Stimme De£im, raagni custos Soractis, Apollo^ 
Quem primi colimus; cui pineus ardor acervo 

..Pascitur, et medium freti pietate per ignem 
Gultores muM premimus vestigia prun4 ; 
Da, Pater. 

The temple is said to have been founded on 
account of a pestilential ' vapour, which arose 



' Strabo. 1. 5. p. 346. 

* VirgiU iEn. 1. xi. v. 7^5. 

^ Semus upon the foregoing passage. 
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from a cavern ; and to which some shepherds 
were conducted by (Aum^) a wolf. Were I to 
attempt the decypheriog of Ferentum, I should 
proceed in a manner analogous to that abovCL I 
should aup|K)de it to have been named Ftr^Ef^ 
ignis, wl Solis fms^ from somethmg prculMir 
either ia its rites or situation. I aooordiaglf 
fiad, that there way a sacred fountain, whose 
waters were styled Aquas Fereatinie, — cui immm 
ctiaaii et divinus coitus tributus ^ fuit Here wai 
€ grove, equally sacred, mentioned by ' livjr, 
jsnd others; where the antient Latinea used «o 
iKild their chief assemblies. As this gnmd mecb- 
ing used to be in a place denominated from fire^ 
it was the cause of those councils being caUed 
Ferias Latinas. The fountain, which ran through 
Ae grove, arose at the foot of mount ^ Albanus, 
«iid afterwards formed many ^ pools. 

Tlie antient Cuthites, and the Persians after 
them, had a great veneration for fountains^ and 
streams ; which also prevailed among other na- 
tions, so as to have been at one time almost 



♦ Cluver. Italia. 1.2. p. 719- 

' * Livy. 1. 1. «. 49. Pompet m Festus. 

• Not far from hence was a district called A^r Solonus. Sol- 
On is a compound of the two most common names giveD to the 
ISun, to whom the place and waters were lacred. 

' Pionyaius ilaUcasnaaseiists. 1. 3. 
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ttniversal. Of this regard among the Persians 
Herodotus takes ndtice : ' Safi^nou a^retiAu^ rup wxv^ 
rw (jLotXis-A : OfeU thmgi in ngtute tkty reverence 
rivers most But if these rivers were attended 
mitk amy > tiitrous or saline quality^ or with tny 
Anf eiufitioq, diey were adjudged to be still 
more sacred, anrd ever distinguished with some 
title of the Deity. The natives of Egypt had the 
Itke veneratioii. Other mmtimSf eiys "^ Atliajiftaitt% 
meremxd rkers and fiantainsi iut^ foimtx cM 
feepk in the worlds the Egyptians heid them im 
the Idgkest kontmr^ and e^eemed them as divitui 
JuKtts Firmicus gives the same accoyat of tbeoib 
^ iBgyptii aqu® beneficiom . percipientes aquam 
Icolunt, atjuis supplicant* From hence the cus»- 
tem ipassed westward to Greece, Italy, and the 
extremittes of Europe. In proof of which the 
following inscription is to be found in Gnilier: 



* Herodotus. 1. 1. c. 138. 

^Vtf0>i h JUKI yimn mm ftN^AM^'iy i^ Ht^areu), IlerodotUS. 1. !• 

Ridetis teroporibus' priscis Pcrsas fluvium coluisse. Arnobius 
•d versus Oentes. 1. 6. p. 196. 

« 

Ti/iniKM'*, «»* Om( amyo^tvitat, Athanasitfs ftdi^enus Gentes. 
AiyvvTiM lian Ovtf^* ita»To« /uiiv avao'i nUMot tok hufi^WvinH tji 

lU^. Lucian. Jupiter TragoNL v. 2. p. 223. Edit. Sal mutii. 
^* JuImi^ t'iifjilicut. p. I. 
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" Vascania; in Hispanii 
FONTI DIVINO. 

How much it prevailed among the Romans we 
learn from Seneca. ^^ Magnorum fluviorum capitt 

▼eneramur coluntur aquarum calentium fon^* 

tea ; et quasdam stagna, qus vel opacitas, vd 
immensa altitudo sacravit. It mattered not .what 
the nature of the water might be, if it had a pe- 
culiar quality. At Thebes, in Ammonia, was a 
fountain, which was said to have been cold by 
day, and warm at night 'H x^nim ^^xmXurcu r» 
slxiir. It was named the fountain of the Sun. ^ In 
Campania was a fountain Virena; which I should 
judge to be a compound of Vir-En, and to dgniiy 
ignis fons^ from being dedicated to the Dei^ of 
fire, on account of some particular quality. I 
accordingly find in '* Vitruvius, that it was a 
medicinal spring, and of a strong vitriolic nature. 
The Corinthians had in their Acropolis a '^Pirene, 
of the same purport as Virena, just mentioned. 



" Grutcr. Inscript. vol. 1. p. xciv. 
'^SenecaeEpist. 41. 

'' Herodotus* 1. 4. c. 181. The true name was probably Cur 
nnep orCurane. 

'♦ Vitnivij Architect. 1. 8. p. l65. 

** JPlinjr. J. 4. c. 4. p. 492. Ovid. Mctaroorpb. k«^ 



I 
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tt was a beautiful fountain sacred to Apollo, 
whose '^ image was at the head of the water 
within a sacred inclosure. 

We read of a Pyrene, which was a fountain of 
another nature ; yet of the same etymology, how- 
ever differently expressed* It was a mountain, 
and gave name to the vast ridge called Saltds 
Pyrenaei. It is undoubtedly a compound 'of 
'^ Pur*ain, and signifies a fountain of fire. I 
should imagine, without knowing the history of 
the country, that this mountain once flamed; 
and that the name was given from this circum- 
stance. Agreeably to this, I find, from Aristotle 
de MirabilibuSy that here was formerly an erup- 
tion of fire. The same is mentioned bv Posido- 
nius in Strabo ; and also by Diodorus, who adds, 

'^ T« jMcv e^n ji« ro tf-u/tACf Ciixoc xXffimfOn IIv^Dva»«. Thut 

the fMuntains from hence had the name of Py^ 
renai Mount ^tna is derived very truly by 
Bochart from Aituna, fornax ; as being a reser- 
voir of molten matter. There was another very 



'5 Pauaenias. 1. 2. p. 1 17. En yi *«• ««• A«p•^^•>»•J my^XfAa »^ 

Pircne and Virenc arc the same name* 
■*Pur, Pir, Phur, Vir: all signify fire* 
'7 Diodorus Siculua. 1. 5. p. 312. 

YOJL. I. B 
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^ntient name^ Inessus ; by which the natives 
called the hill, as well as the city, which was 
towards the bottom of it. The oame is a coin«> 
pound of Ain-£s, like Hanes in Egypt; and aig« 
nifies a fountain of fire. It is called Ennesia by 
Diodoras, who says that this. name was after* 
wards changed to ^tna. He speaks of the city; 
but the name was undoubtedly borrowed from 
die mountain, to which it was primarily applica- 
ble, and upon which it was originally conferred : 

'' Km my yv¥ omvm Airvnv cxmo-akro, ir^o tsth Kc^u§Mtm¥ 

Evifff^ay. Strabo expresses the name Innesa, and 
informs us, more precisely, that the upper part 
of the mountain was so called, Oi h ^A^ryawi 

mfiv»¥. Upon tkisy the people^ withdrawing ihem^ 
sehes, went and occupied the upper part of Mount 
JEtna, which was called Innesa: The city Hanes, 
in Egypt, was of the same etymology ; being 
denominated from the Sun, who was styled 
UaneS) Ain-£s, fons ignis sive lucis. It was 
the same as the Arab Heliopolis, called now 
Matarea. Stephanus Byzantinus calls the city 
Itiys : for that is manifestly the name he gives 
it, if we take away the Greek termination. 



'* Diodorus Siculus. 1. xi. p. 57. 
'» Strabo. 1.6. p. 412* 
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^^ Ivudirtf, ToXic Aiyuirri : biit Herodotds^ *" froili 
whom he borrow^ t^ndtrt it lenis. It would 
have been more truly rendered Doricfe lanis ; for 
that was nearer to the real name. The historiari^ 
however, points it out plainly, by saying, that it 
was three days jouraey from Mount **Casiu8; 
and that the whole way was through the Arabian 
desert This is a situation which agrees wiUi 
no other city m alt Egypt, except that whidi 
was the Oninm of the later Jews. With this it 
accords precisely. There seem to have been two 
cities named On, from the worship of the Sun. 
One was called Zan, Zon, and Zoan, in the land 
of Go-zan, the ^ Goshen of the scriptures. The 






^ Stephanos nys thai it was near Mount Casius: but Heto* 
dotus expressly tells us, that it was at the distance of three days 
journey from it. ' 

Aro ratfniK r» i^ro^i* ret im to^aoviK I^XH* Iiivmv VttXioc in 
TV A^Mur. Herodotus. 1. 3. c. 5. 

** Toh fAiToiv Innan «^X»«(, xcu Kaam rt tf^of , mm rm Sf^<v»iJbc 

ht9m^, Herodotus, ibidem. 

•^ Go-san is the pUice, or temple, of the Sun. I once thought 
that poshcn, or, as it b sometimes expressed, Goian, was the 
same as Cushan : but I was certainly, mistaken. The district of 
Goshen was indeed the nome of Cushan ; but the two words art 
not of the same purport. Goshen is the same' as Gcnriian, and 
Go-zan, analogous to Bath^shan, and tignifies tho pla^e of the 
Sun. Go-shen, Go-shan, Go-zan, and Gau-zan, are all varia* 

R 8 
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,f|tbcr was the city On ixi Arabia; called also 
|Uaiies. They were within i^ight or nine niiles of 
each other,, and are both mentioned toge^er by 
tlie prophet t^ Isaiah. For hu princes were at 
Zo4iLn^ (md bu umboMsadors cfime to Hants* The 
name ^f each of tliese cities, on account of. the 
/Hmilarity ^f worship, has by the Greeks been 
4;ranslated ^^ Heliopolis; which has paused gieat 
icoiifusion in th^ history of %ypt The \9itiex pf 
i^ip two was the IaniS| or hvfi^Q^^ of the Qieeks ; 
.so called from Hapes, the great fountain of lig^t; 
the Sup ; who was worshipped under that title by 
. ^^e Egyptians and Arabians. It lies now quite 
in ruins, cios^: to the village Matarea, which has 
risen from it The situation is so pointed out, 
that we cannot be mistaken : and we find, more- 
over, which is a circumstance very remarkable, 
that it is at this day called by the Arabians Ain 
£1 Sham, the fountain of the Sun ; a name pre- 



jKipas of the tsme maa In respect to On, there were two cities 
so called* I'he one was in Egypt, where Poti-pbera was Priest. 
Genesis. <;«41. v. 45. The other stood in Arabia, and is men* 
tioned by the Seventy: fiy, « »rw *H^»lf«^o^l^ Exodus, c. 1. y, 1 1. 
This was also called Oniuni, and Hanes, the lanisus of Hero- 
dotus^ 

^ Isaiahs c.dO^v* 4. . 

^^ iScttOhservatUms .upon the Aiutent Uistury. of Egypt, p. l^i. 



cisely of the same pufport as Httnie!^ Of thift%tr 
are informal by the teamed geogra^lier^ IKAdi 
vilte, and dthenf'; th^jgh the liamd; by diSM 
rent ttaveUet^ is texpresied with sotne tlHatitftll/ 
^Cette ville presqiie efts^vetie' sous 'desl^niifit^i^ 
et voisine^ dit Abulfeda, d'un pM)t* li^ <noitiiti^ 
Matarea, conserire dans les -g^ograpki^ 'Arab^ 
le nom d'Ainsiettis oU'<lu fmitatn-dti^leil. 'iilf 
like account is given by^ Bgnlont and'^^^^Tfij^ 
Alain "i though they > expiriess the * 'namie Aiti ' 19 
Cham ; a variation of little consequence. • > HA^ 
reaso^*wby the antient tiahie has beenhiidAsMiV 
by tho^ wlvo residq^tfaere^ is iinddubtedly ' thik^ 
Boehart tells us, that, sioee the Religion of MaHo^ 
inek haft taken place, the Ai^bs look iipon HaheH^ 
as t^e devil : ^ proinde aib ipsis ipse Dibmon W3^ 
vdeatur. ' Hence they have abolished Hanesr^bttV 
the name Ain £1 Cham/ of the same purport^ the^ 
haVe suffered to remain. . : , j 

I have before talceti notice of an dbjeetion liable 
t6 he taia<{e from a Mpfjositidm, 'thiit if Hanes sig- 
nified tki fauntdin of tight; as L have' presumed; 

■ « 



(I I ^ • ' t 

^;D'Aoville Memoircft f \ir I'Pgypt . p. 1 1 4. / 

.*^ Travels, vol.2, p. 107* It is by. them expressed Ain d 

Cham, and appropriated to the obelisk: but the meaning is 

plain. 
••Boehart. Geog. Sacra. 1.1. c.^35. p.638. . 
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it would have been differently expressed in the 
Hebrew. This is a strange fallacy ; but yet very 
predominant. Without doubt those learned men, 
who have preceded in these researches, would 
have bid fair for noble di$cove;ries, had they not 
been too limited, and biassed, in their notions. 
But as far as I am able to judge, most of thosc^ 
who have engaged in inquiries of this nature, have 
tuined the purport of their labours through some 
prevailing prejudice. They have not considered, 
that every other nation, to which we can possiUy 
gain access, or from whom we have any. hi/Btory 
derived, appears to have expressed foreign terms 
difierently from the natives, ia: whose laqguage 
they were found. Aud without a miracle j^ 
Hebrews must have done the same. We pro* 
npunce all French names di£^rently from the 
people of Uiat <:oun try : and they do the san^e in 
respect to us. What we call I^ondoa, they express 
Lpqdres ; . England they style Angleterre. ^I^at 
^ome call Bazil, they pronounce Bal : IVfuqcbien, 
Munich : IVfeptz,; Mayencff : Ravenspurg; Ratis- 
bon. The like variation was observable of old. 
Carthage of the Romans was Carchedon among 
the Greeks. Hannibal was rendered Annibas : 
Asdrubal, Asdrou^bas : and probably neither was 
consonant to the Punic mode of expression. If 
then a prophet were to rise from the dead, and 
preach to any nation^ he would mal^^epseof terms 
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aidapted to their idiom and usage ;' without a«y 
retrospect to the original of the terlns, whether 
they were domestio^ or foreign. The sacred 
writers undoubtedly observed this rula towainh 
the people, for whom they wrote; and varied in 
their expressing of foreigxii terms; as the usage of 
the people varied. Fo^the Jewish nation iat times 
differed from its neighbours^ and from' itself. Wc 
may be tnornUy certain^ ^t that the place, -^rendered 
by them Ekron, was by the natives caHed AchorooLJ 
the Accaron, AaMmfw^ of Josephus, and the Seventy. 
WhatJthey termed Philistim, was Pekstin : Eieazaii^ 
in their, own language, th6y changed ^o Lsusar^ 
and Lazarus: and of the Oreek: Vu^t/g^Mv tfaey 
formed Sanhedrim. Hence we may be certified; 
that $he Jews, and their ancestors, as well as all 
nations upon earth, were liable to express foreign 
terms with a variation, being led by a natural pe-* 
cuUarity in their mode of speech. They therefore 
are surely to be blamed, who would deduce the 
orthography of all antient words from the Hebrew ; 
and bring every extraneous term to that test It 
requires no great insight into that language to see, 
the impropriety of such procedure. Yet no preju** 
dice has been more ^ common. The learned 
Michaelis has taken notice of this '"" fatal attach* 



*• See page 72. notes. 

^ Dissertation of the influence of opinion upon language, and 
of language upon opinion. Sect. vi. p. 67* of the frsuslation. 

2 
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menty and speaks. of it as a strange illusion. He 
says, that ii is the reigning influenzOy to which all 
are liable^ who make the Hebrew their principal 
itudy. The only way to obtain the latent purport 
of antient terms is by a fair analysis. This must 
be discovered by an apparent analogy; and sup* 
ported by the history of the places or person, to 
whom the terras relate. If such helps- can be ob* 
tainedi we may determine very truly the* c^ 
mology of an Egyptian or Syriac name ; however 
it may appear repugnant to the ortliography of the 
Hebrews. The term Hanes is not so uncpmnon as 
may be imagined. Zeus was worshipped under 
this title in.Greece, and styled Ziuc AiviKri#^ The 
Scholiast upon ApoUonius Rhodius mentions, his 
temple, and terms it ^^^lo^ Aiyt}(nif It^oit i fAwifA^tr^u ucu 

Aiw •11' TTff »T^(j^, Kai Anju^o^cyii^ tu XifAt^n* It is also 

taken notice of by Strabo, who speaks of a moun* 
tain Hanes, where the temple stood. '^ Mcytf«#» ft 

The mountain of Zeus Ainesius must have been 
Aines, and not Ainos ; though it occurs so in our 
present copies of Strabo. The Scholiast abofve 
quotes a verse from Hesiod, where the Poet styles 
the Deity Atvuiof. 



" Scholia upon ApoUonius. I. 2. v. 297. 
^ Strabo. 1. 10. p. 700. 



f 
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Aineius, and Ainesius are both alike from Hanelti 
the Deity of Egypt, whose rites may be traced ia 
^'arious parts. There were places named Aineas^ 
and Ainesia in Thrace; which are of the sam^ 
original This title occurs sometimes with the 
prefix Ph'anca: and the Deity do called was by 
the early theologies thought to have been of the 
highest antiquity. They esteemed him the same 
as '' Ouranus, and Dionusus : and went so far as 
to give him a creative '^ power, and to deduce all 
tilings from him. The Grecians from Phanes 
formed <>amiof, which they gave as a title both to 
'^ Zeus, and Apollo. In this there was .nothing 
extraordinary, for they were both the same God. 
In the north of Italy was a district called Ager 
^Pisanus. The etymology of this name is the 
same as that of Hanes, and Phanes ; only the 
terms are reversed. It signifies ignis fons: and in 
confirmiatiofi of this etymology I have found the 



^^ Orphic Hymn. 4. 

^^ *0* Of •^oyei — f V yt rw ^oytiri mt t^^ov^ix^v airso* AvvfAifcrmfl. 
Orphic Fragment. 8. from Proclus in Timaeum. 
^' £v fMi Ztvi Q ^tfvfluof ixf»(. £iurip. Rhesus, r. 355* 
i^tucuQf Aw^hfitn M9 Xmk* Hesych* 
'* Pliny. I. 2. c. 106.p. 120. 
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place to have been famous for its hot streamsy 
which are mentioned l^ Pliny und^r the name of 
Aquas Pisanas. Cuma in Campania was certainly 
denominated frbm Chum, beat, pn account of. its 
soil, and sitoatioo. . . Its . tnedicinal ^ V^ ^waters are 
well-known ; which were called Aquie Cumanse. 
The term Cumana is^ .not formed: . merely by a 
Latine inflection ; " but. ^consists of the terms 
Cumain, and signifies a hot fountain;, or a foun* 
tain of Chum, or Cham, the Sun* T^e-<aountiy 
about it was called Phlegra ; and ita waters are 
mentioned by Lucretius. 

' . . ■ " ' ■ • 

^ Qualis apud Cumas locus eat, ;monteiiK}iie 
Vesevum, 
Oppleti calidis ubi fumant fontibus auctus. 

. Here was a cavern, which of old was »a place 
of prophecy. It was the seat of the Sibylla 
Cumana^ who was supposed to have come from 
f'.B^bylonia^ As Cuma was properly Curean ; so 
Baias was Baian ; and Alba near mount Aibanus^^ 



Ain^a Ti w-xpi x<* . TO xj^fiog 9ip/x«, ynOiit otmiftMrm mtorra. 
Joseph! Antiq. I. IS. c. 14. 
^' Lucretius. 1. 6. 
^ Justin Martyr. Cohodrt. p. 33. 

^' Mount Albanus was denominated Al*ban from its fbon- 
tains and baths. 
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Alban : for the Romans often dropped the n fioaL 
Piisa, so celebrated- m EliSi was <^riginally Piaaii, 
of the samei piurport as the AqusBi Pisamee above. 
It was so called from a sai^r^ feuiitain, to whicb 
only the name can be primarily applicable : and 
we are assured by Straho ^Tuv ngnimy Uio-otv u^naiat^ 
that the fountain had certaiQly the name of Pisan. 
I have mentioned that; Mount Pyrene was so 
called from being a fountain of : fire : such mouti*- 
tains often have hot streams in their vicinity, 
which are generally of gr^t utility. Such we 
find to have been in Aquitania at the foot of this 
mountain, which were called Thermae Onesas; 
and are' meotioped by Straboi as/^^^e^juo& xaAAir« 
7nT^iAkr»rH wVartfr, t What in one, part of the world 
was termed Qui}Mna» was in another rendered 
Comana. Ther^< was a grand city of this name 
ia .^Cappadocia^ where stood one of the noblest 
Puratheia in Asia. The Deity worshipped was 
represented as a feminine, and .styled Anait, and 
Anais;. which latter is thejsameas Haues. She 
wa# well knpwn also in Persis, Mesopotamia, and 
at Egbatana in Media. Both An-ait, and An*ais^ 
sigilifies a fountain of fire. Generally near her 



V" Strabo. 1. 8. p. 54-5, 

^' Strabo. 1. 4. p. 2^0. On^sa signifies solis ignis, analogous to 
Hanes. 
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temples, there was an erupdon of diat element; 
particularly at Egbatana, and Arbeit. Of the 
ktter Strabo gives an account, and of the fierj 
matter which was near it. ^ Ili^i A^Cnx* h fr» x«i 

^flfA^T^iag .irdXif* fiO* ii m wmfia ^niyni nan ret wvfa (or 
wpti») x.ai TO mg Apoiioii if^ov. 

I should take the town of Egnatia in Italy to 
have been of the same purport as Hanes above 
mentioned : ^for Hanes was sometimes expressed 
with a guttural, Hagnes ; from whence came the 
Ignis of the Romans. In Arcadia near mount 
Lyceus was a sacred ti^untain ; into which one of 
the n3niiphs> which nursed Jupiter, was supposed 
to have been changed. It was called Hagnon^ 
the same as Ain-On, the fount of the Sun. From 
Ain of the Amonians, expressed Agn, came the 
ayv(^ of the Greeks, which signified any thing 
pure and clean ; purus sive castus. Heijtce was 

derived iypuovj iniyAiov**».y¥xt0ify xctictf^y^^ttym^ioximfm : 

as we may learn from Hesychtus. Pausanias 
styles the fountain ^' Hagno : but it was originally 
Hagnon, the fountain of the Sun : hence we learn 
in another place of Hesychius, ^ykoiroxtirlm, t* 
iieo ilxi* 5ffi<r9««. The town Egnatia, which I 



** Strabo. 1. l6, p. 1072. sec also 1. 11. p. 71^. and 1. 12, 
p. 838. likewise Plutarch in Artaxerxc. 
*' Pausanias. 1. 8, p. 67S. 
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mentioned above, stood in campis Salentinii, and 
at this day is called Anazo, and Anazzo. It was 
so named from the rites of fire : and that those 
customs were here practised, we may learn from 
some remains of them among the natives in the 
times of Horace and Pliny. The former calls tibe 
place by contraction ^ Gnatia : 

Dein Gnatia Nymphis 
Iratis extructa dedit risumque, jocumque ; 
Dum flammis sine thura liquescere limine sacr« 
Persuadere cupit 

Horace speaks as if they had no fire : but ac- 
cording to Pliny they boasted of having a sacred 
and spontaneous appearance of it in their temple. 
^^ Reperitur apud auctores in Salentino oppido 
Egnati^ imposito ligno in saxum quoddam ibt 
^acram protinus flammam existere. From hence^ 
undoubtedly, came also the name of Salentum, 
which is a compound of Sal^En, Solis fons; and 
arose from this sacred fire to which the Salentini 
pretended. They were Amonians, who settled 
here, and who came last from Crete ^ Th; h 



^Horace. 1. 1. ulU 5. v, 97. 
^^ Pliny. 1.2. c. 110. p. 123. 
^ Strabo. 1. 6. p. 430. 
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2»XivTiMic K^irrwv airoix^c ^ctci. . Iinitiinerablc in* 
stances of this sort might be brought from 
Sicily: for this island abounded with places^ 
which were of Amonian original. Thucydides^ 
and other Greek writers, call them Phenicians^: 

AxouM ii xosi ^eivixif vifi voLva^ /uif v £txfXiav* Bttt they 

were a different people from those, which he sup* 
poses. Besides, the term Phenician was not a 
name, but a title : which was assumed by people 
of different parts ; as I shall shew. The district, 
upon which the Grecians conferred it, could not 
have supplied people sufficient to occupy the many 
regions, which the Phenicians were supposed to 
have possessed. It was an appellation, by which 
no part of Canaan was called by the antient and 
true inhabitants : nor was it ever admitted, and 
in use, till the Grecians got possession of th6 
coast. It was even then limited to a small tract; 
to the coast of Tyre and Sidon. 

If so many instances may be obtained from tfie 
west, many more will be found, as we proceed 
towards the east; from whence these terms were 
originally derived. Almost all the places in Greece 



The antient Salentini worshipped the Sun under the title of 
Mun-zan, or Man-sana : by which is meant Mencs, Sol. Festu» 
in V. Octobris. 

♦' Thtlcydides. 1. 6. c. 2. p. 379- 
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were of oriental etymology; or at least from 
Egypt. I should suppose that the ufame of 
Methane in the Peloponnesus bad some relation to 
a fountain, being compounded of Meth-an, the" 
fountain of the Egyptian Deity, Meth^ whOm the 
Greeks called Mutk, Meetis. 



so 



Km Miirif irftorof yivfTWf , x«i E^q froXvnfmnf. 



We learn from ^' Pausanias, that there was in this, 
place a temple and a statue of Ists, and a statue 
also of Hermes in the forum ; and that it was 
situated nedr some hot springs. We may from 
hence form a judgment, why this name was given, 
and from what country it was imported. We find 
this term sometimes compounded Metli-On, of 
which name tliere was a town in ^^ Messenia. 
Instances to our purpose from Greece will accrue 
continually in the course of our work. 
One reason for holding waters so sacred arose 

'** Orphic Fragment, vi. v. 19. from Proclus. p. 366. 

MnTKf divine wisdom, by which the world was framed: 
esteemed the same as Phanes and Dionusus. 

Ainrof Tf I Atovv^f, ««» ^atnu '^^t H^»xiira»of. Ibidem, p. 373. 

Munc— l^/Aflfit/iTflu, BtfXu, ♦«$, ZivoibTD^ — from Orpheus : Eu- 
scbij Chronicon. p. 4. 

^lAd Xar^int. Pattlfekir I. 2: p; 190. 

^'Pausa^ias. 1. 4. p. 287. \ m - 
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from a notion, that they were gifted with $uper» 
natural powers. Jamblichus takes notice of many 
ways^ by which the gift of divination was to be 
obtained. '^ Some^ sa3's he, procure a prophetic 
ipirit by drinking the sacred water^ as is the prmc^ 
tice of Apollo's priest at Cok^hon. Some by sittrng 
aver the mouth of the cavertiy as the women da^ 
who give out oracles at Delphi. Others are inspired 
by the vapour^ which arises from the waters ; as 
is the case of those xvho are priestesses at Bran* 
ddda. He adds/^ in respect to the oracle at 
Colophon^ that the prophetic spirit was supposed to 
proceed from tfie water. The fountain^ f^("^>^ 
whence it Jiotved^ was in an apartment undes* 
ground; and the priest went thither to partake ff 
the emanation. From this history of the place we 
may learn the purport of the name, by which 
this oracular place was called. Colophon is Col« 
Oph On, tumulus Dei Solis Pythonis, and corres- 
ponds with the character given. Hie river, into 
which this fountain ran, was sacred, and named 



«Tf(/{o^if»«, KdiOa^s^ «» ir B^ay;^»}iaK n^e^T»^f(. Jamblichus de 

Mysterijs. sec. 3. c. xi. p. 72. 

lIfof«ni% JamJ^lichus. ibid. 

1 
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Halesup ; it vras als6 called ^ Auelon : AorEUOtt^ 
Fons Dei S(lli8. Halesoa is coinpdaed of well- 
known titles^ of the same God«< 

De)o8 wai» famed foe it» oracle ; and for a fQiili*^ 
taifitsacred to the prophetic Deity. It was called 
^ Inopiis. This is a pbuQ compound of AiD-Opns^ 
FoAs Pythonis. Places named Asopua^ £lopu9^ 
and Kke^ are of the (same analogy^ . Tbe Godtif 
Ught, OruSy was often styled A£-£i; whence wo 
meet with many places named Azelis^ AaoiliiB^ 
Aeikt, aftd by apocope, Zelis, iZela, and Zeleiai 
In Lycia was the city Phaselis, situated npon thtt 
mountain '^ Cfaimasra ; which mountain bad th^ 
same name, and was sacred to die God of firei 
Pbaselis h a compound of Phi^ wUch^ in the 
AmFOnian language, is a mouth or opening; and 
of A^el above mentioned. Ph'Aselis signifies Os 
Vnlcani, sive apertura ignis ; in other words a 
chasm of fire. The reason why this name waa 
imposed mky be seen in the history of the place^^. 



< I « « 1 ■ - -I I I ■ .1 ■ ■ ■ ■ <aa 



^ PousanUs. 1. S. p. 659. A»iXorr«f r4 t» K^6f^u uut BAiyfi#v 

^' Cailimachus : Hyrau to Delos. ~ 

Strabo. 1. 10. p. 742. 
** Pliny, h 2. c. 106. p. 122. 
" Pliny above. 

Ori frvf trtt lyyvf ^oanK^h^ it Autuf »d«MKTovy jum on mi xdHrmi 
tvt wtT^m^f Mil itinnrmf nm i^u^. Ctttiai apud Phptium. jdaxiii. 
VOL, I. S 
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Flagrat in Phaselitide Mons Chimasra, et quidem 
hnmortali diebus, et noctibus flanitnsi Chimsera is a 
compound of Chara-Ur, the name of the Deity, 
whose altar stood towards the top of the ^'mountain. 
At no great distance stood Mount Argaius, which 
was a part of the great ridge^ called Taurus/ This 
Argaius may be either derived from Har, a moun- 
tain; or from Aur, fire. We may suppose Ar- 
gaius to signify Mons cavus : or rather ignis ca- 
vitas J sive Vulcani domus^ i name given from its 
being hollow, and at the same time a reservoir of 
fiery matter. The history of the mountain may 
be seen in Strabo; who says, that it was im* 
mensely high, and ever covered with snow ; it 
stood in the vicinity of Comana, Castabala, 
C»sarea, and Tyana: and all the country about 
it abounded with fiery ^^ eruptions. But the most 
satisfactory idea of this mountain may be ob- 
tained from coins, which were struck in its vici- 
nity; and. particularly ^describe it, both as an 
hollow and an inflamed mountain. 

In Thrace was a region called Pjfionia, which 
scorns to have had its oame from FEon, the God 



m 

A$frv rt Moo'j'tKt/Toio poy, Ca^^ov ri X»^»if«<. Noiinus. I. 3. 
'' Strabo. 1. 12. p. SI2. For the purport of Gaifis, domus 

t 

vel cavitas. Soc Radicals, p. 122. 

^^Patins Nttinismafa Impcratonim. p. 180, 1. 194, 
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N. 

of light *'. The natives of these parts were styled 
both Peonians and Pierians ; which names equally 
relate to the Sun. Agreeably to this Maximus 
Tyrius tells us, that they particularly worshipped 
that luminary : and adds, that they had no image; 
bat instead of it used to suspend upon an high 
pole a disk of metal, probably of fine gold, as 
they were rich in that mineral : and before this 
they performed their** adoration. 

There is an apparent analogy between the 
names of places farther east ; whose inhabitants 
. were all worshippers of the Sun. Hence most 
names are an assemblage of his titles. Such is 
Cyrestia, Chalybon, Comana, Ancura, Cocalia, 
Cabyra, Arbela, Amida, Emesa, Edessa, and the 
like. Emesa is a compound of Ham-Es: the 
natives are said by Festus Avienus to have been 
devoted to the Sun : 

** Denique flammicomo devoti pectora Soli 
Vitam agitant, 

^^ He was called both Peon and Peor : and the country from 
him Peoiiia and Pieria. The chief cities were Alorus, Aioeas, 
Cfaamsa, Methone: all of oriental etymology. 

vTFip /AOM^tt (v>M. Maximus Tyrius. Dissert. S. p. 87. 

Of the wealth of this people, and of their skill iu music and 
pharmacy; See Strabo. Epitom. 1. Kii. 

^^ Jlufus Festus Avienus. Descrip. Orbis* v. 1083. 

s2 
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. Similar to Emesa was Edessa, or more properVf 
Adesa, so named from Hades, the God of light. 
The emperor Julian styles the region — 'hf^v ^ 
at»9o^ Tfai *Hxiu ^ X»f lov. This city was also, from 
its worship, styled *^ Uf, Urhoe, and Urehoe; 
which last M^as probably the name of the 
*^ temple. 

There were many places called Arsene, Arsine, 
Arsinoe, Arsiana. These were all tlie same name, 
only varied in d liferent countries ; and they were 
consequently of the same purport. Arsinoe is a 
compound of arez-ain, SoUs fons : and most pla* . 
ces so denominated will be found famed for some 
fountain. One of this name was in Syria; ^ A^o-iiroii 

ifinyBrai wXnevx^ — fls^' cJv i froAic tcvoiJLotfoti, ArsifwS 

u a city in %ria, situated uptm a rising ground^ 
out of which issue many stj^eams : from hence the 
city had its name. Arsine and Arsiana in Baby- 



^ Juliani Oratio in Solem. Orat. 4. p. 1 50. 

tfvCu^i, ri} ^mxtfy P»tni E?sity»^aXo9 xo^vrrif. Hcrodian* !• 3. 

^' Edesseni Urchuienses — Urhoe, ignis, lux, &c. Tbeoph* 
Sigefredi Bayeri Hist. Osrhoena. p. 4. 

^ Ur-choe signifies Ori domus, vel templum ; Solis Mden. 

Ur in Chaldea is, by Ptolemy, called Orchoe. 

^' Etymologiciun roagnuoi. The author adds : m^n^ ym^ vm 
ven^M, as if it were of Grecian original. 
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Ionia had ^fountains of bitumen. Arsene in 
Annenia was a nitrotts lake : ^ A^trnvfi x^fta^—inrfi* 
TK. Near Arsinoe, upon the Red Sea, were hot 
streams of bitter ^"^ waters ; and Arsinoe nen 
V Sohesus had waters equally bitter. 

' Tbeie were many people called Hyrcani ; and 
cities and regions, Hyrcania: in the history of 
which there will be uniformly found some refe* 
renee to fire. The name is a compound of Ur» 
chane, the God of that element. He was wor* 
shipped particularly at Ur, in Chaldea : and one 
tribe of that nation were called Urchani. Strabo 
mentions them as only one branch of the ^literati; 
but ^' Pliny speaks of them as a people, a tribe of 
the Chaldeans. Here was the source of fire wor^ 
ship : and all the country was replete with bitu- 



*■ Marcellinus. l. 23. p. 287. 
1. xi. p. 801. 

0^1* AvXoK ix friT^f ir^nkn^ «K Oa^TTfty ^i}OfiT«». Agatharchides ds 
Rubro mari. p. 54. 

Emta oAX^f mlKkf A^aifwnv" tn» Otp/btwv viaru9 neffo^ofy wt*^9 nmt 
m?ilAVf§tf, Strabo. L l6. p. 1114. 

^' Some make Ephesus and Arsinoe to have been the same. See 
Scholia upon Dionysius. v. 828. 

''* Strabo. 1. 16. p. 1074. See Radicals, p. 50. 

^' Pliny. 1. 6. c. 27* Eiiphraten pr«clasere Orcheni : neo niii 
Pasitigri deintttr ad mare. 
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men and fire. There was a region ^*Hyrcanra, 
inhabited by the Medes; which seems to bave 
been of the same inflammable nature. The peo- 
ple were called Hyrcani, and Astabeni : which 
latter signifies the sons of fire. Cellarius aMp^, 
tions a city Hyrcania in ^^ Lydia. Th cic IW i ^^ f; >' 
certainly people styled Hyrcani ; and a latjge 
plain called Campus Hyrcanus "* in the same part 
of the world. It seems to have been a part of 
that parched and burning region called Karflcxr- 
xxufAiyn, so named from the fires with which it 
abounded. It was near Hierapolis, Caroura, and 
Fossa Charonea ; all famed for fire. 

It may seem extraordinary, yet I cannot help 
thinking, that the Hercynian forest in Germany 
was no other than the Hurcanian, and that it was 



^* Ptolemy Gcog. 

Isidorus Characeuu*. Geog. Vet. vol. 2. p. 7- 

^5 Ccllarii Geog. vol.2, p. SO. 

'* Strabo. 1. 12. p. 86*8, 86'9. and 1. 13. p. 9^9— 932. 

£n ^1 ifrif»pua nppu^iii rut inhuf, 

Strabo supposes tfiai the Campus Myrcanus was so named from 
the Persians ; as al«iO Kypw xt^ior, near it ; but they 9c?era to have 
been so denominated ab origine. The river Organ, which not 
into the Mapander from the Campus Hyrcanus, was properly Ur- 
chan. Ancyra whs An-cura, so named a fonte Solis kt/^ 70^ I 
ajX*©?. All the names throughout the country have a correspond- 
^Dce : all relate either to the soil, or the religion of the natives; 
and betray a great antiquity. 

.0^ 
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denominated from the God Urcan, who was wor- 
shipped here as well as in the east It is men- 
tioned by Eratosthenes and Ptolemy, under the 
name of Jf u/uoc Of xuvioc, or the forest of ^^ Orcun j 
i; yjiich is, undoubtedly, the same* name as that 

^ '^^^'lIMl^li^ ^^^^ taken notice, that the name of 
tll^iountain Pyrene signified a fountain of fire, 
and that the mountain had once flamed. There 
was a Pyrene among the Alpes ^* Tridentini, and 
at the foot of it a city of the &ame ^' name ; which 
one would infer to have been so denominated 
from the like circumstance. I mention this, be* 
cause here was the regio Hercynia, where the 
Hercynian forest '° commenced, and from which 
it received its name. Beatus Rhenanus, in his 
account of these parts, says, that there was a 
tradition of this mountain Pyrene once*' burning: 
and, conformably to this notion, it is still distin- 
guished by the name of the great '* Brenner. 



■«^ 



^7 Ptolemy. Geog. 1. 2. c. 11. 

^" Mentioned in Pliny's Panegyric : and in Seneca; consolatio 
ad Hclv. 1.6. Aristotle in Meteoris. 

^^ Here was one of the fountains of the Danube. lrfo< n y»f> 

JLv^ufn*. Herodotus. 1. 2. c. 33*. 

^ See Cluverii Gennania. 

" Beatus Rhenanus. Rerum Germanic. 1. 3. 

^^ It is called by the Swiss, Lo Grand Brenner : by th« other 
Gernuit^s, D^ gra» Vern«r. 
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Die country, therefore, and the forest may luure 
been called Orcunian upon this account For as 
the worahip of the Sun, the Deity of fire, prevailed 
greatly at places of this nature, I make no doubt 
but Hercynia, which Ptolemy expresses OipMnii ^ 
was so named from Qr-cun, the Godjgp^tiiaiihV 
element ^^ j - 

We must not be surprised to find Amoniaa 
names among the Alpes ; for some of that £iuiily 
were the first who passed them. The merit of 
great performances was by the Greeks generally 
lattributed to a single person. This passage there- 
fore through the mountains is said by some to 
have been the work of Hercules: by others of 
Cottus, and '^ Cottius. From hence this particular 
branch of the mountains had the name of Alpes 
Cottias ; and the country was called Regio Cot- 



«*■ 



Mount Caenis, as we term it, is properly Mount Chen-Is, Mons 
Dei V^ulcani. It is called by tbe people of the country Monte 
Canise ; and is part of the Alpes Cotliie, Cluver. kai. vol. I. 
1. 1. c. 32. p. 337. MonsGcnebcr. Jovij. 

''See Marcellinus. I. 15. c. 10. p. 77, and the aothon quoted 
by Cluverius. 'Italia Antiqua above. 

They are styled AXmn IxHriai by Procopius: Renim Goth. 1. i?. 

Marcellinus thinks, that a king Cottius gave name to these 
Alps in the time of Augustus, but Cottius was the Dtidoiml title 
of the Icing; es Cottia w9$ of tbe nation : fisir prior to the tune of 
Augustus. ^ 



'"•.4 
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tkuia t wbprein were about twelve capital ^^ citiea. 
3ozBe of that antient and sacred nation, the H3rper- 
boreaps, are said by Posidonius to hav<^ takea up 
Ihfsii reaidence in these parts. ^^ Tis^ 'T^t^eo^ m^ — 

.irc(ii T0K Axircif tyi( iropXiaif. Here inhabited 
rini: and one of the chief cities wat 

tti Strabo styles the country the land o£ 
^Ideonus^ sy^d Cottius. These names will be 
found hereafter to be very remarkabte. Indeed 
maay of the Alpine appeUation^ were Amoniaii; 
a^ wece also their rites : and the like is to be ob^ 
served in many parts of Gaul, Britain, and 
GernKUiy. Among other evidences the worship 
of Isis, and of her sacred ship, is to be noted; 
which prevailed among the Suevi. '^Pars Sue-> 
^vorum et Isidi sacrificat: unde causa et origo 
peregrino saci:o^ parumcomperi; nisi quod signum 
ipsum in modum Liburns figuratum docet ad- 
vectam religionem« The ship of Isis was alsp 
reverence^ at Rome : and is marked in the ^' calei>* 
dar for the month of March. From whence tha 
tnystery was derived, we may learn from ^ Ful* 

^ PUny. 1. 3. c. Q(X, Cottianas civiutcs duodecim. 
•* Scholia upon Apollonius. 1. 2. v. 677* 

'^ Ttntiff h in xa» i rv I^io^vu yri, kch ^ Ttf Komtf. Strabo. 1. 4. 
p. 312. 

•' Tacitus de Moribus Germanorum. 

•*<}niter. rdl. 1. p. 13S. * 

^f tt^gotllit: Jilythoiog. 1. 1. c. 25. p. 6SS. 
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gentius. Navigium Isidis ^^yptus coUt Hcnct 
we find, that the whole of it came from Egypt. 
The like is shewn by ^ Lactantius. To this pur- 
pose I could bring innumerable proofs, were I not 
limited in my progress. I may perhaps hereafter 
introduce something upon this head, if I shottld afi* 
any time touch upon the antiquities of Britain and'* 
Ireland ; which seem to have been but imperfectly 
known. Both of these countries, but especially ' 
the latter, abound with sacred terms, which have 
been greatly overlooked. I will therefore say so 
much in furtherance of the British Antiquarian, 
as to inform him, that names of places, especially 
of hills, promontories, and rivers, are of long 
duration; and sufter little chansre. The same 
may be said of every thing, which was esteemed 
at all sacred, such as temples, towers, and high 
mounds of earth ; which in early times were used 
for altars. More particularly all mineral and me- 
dicinal waters will be found in a great degree to 
retain their antient names : and amon^r these there 
may be observed a resemblance in most parts of 
the world. For when names have been once de- 
terminatcly affixed, they are not easily effaced. 

*° Lactantius dc falsa Rclig. vol. 1. 1. 1, c. 11. p. 47* 

To tlu?sc instances add the worship of Seatur, andThnth, 

called Thautatee. Sec Cluverii GcnuaDia. L 1. c. 26. p. laS, 

aiid 189. 

2 , ii 
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The Grecians, who under Alexander settled in 
Syria, and Mesopotamia, changed many names 
of places, and gave to others inflections, and ter- 
minations after the mode of their own country. 
But Marcellinus, who was in those parts under the 
Emperor Julian, assures us, that these changes 
and variations were all cancelled : and that in his 
time the antient names prevailed. Every body, 
I presume, is acquainted with the history of 
Palmyra, and of Zenobia the queen ; who having 
been conquered by the emperor Aurelian, was 
afterwards led in triumph. How much that city 
was beautified by this princess, and by those of 
her family, may be known by the stately ruins 
which are still extant. Yet I have been assured 
by my late excellent and learned friend Mr. 
Wood, that if you were to mention Palmyra to au 
Arab upon the spot, he would not know to what 
you alluded : nor would you find him at all more 
acquainted with the history of Odsnatus^ and 
Zenobia. Instead of Palmyra he would talk of 
Tedmor; and in lieu of Zenobia he would tell 
you, that it was built by Salmah Ebn Doud, that 
is by Solomon the son of David. This is exactly 
conformable to the account in the scriptures: for 
it is said in the Book of Chronicles, ^' He also 
(Solomon) built Tadmor in the uilderncss. The 



^' 2 Cbruniclcs. c. S. v. 4. 
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Grecian name Palmyra, probably of two thousand 
years standing, is novel to a native Arab. 

As it appeared to me necessary to give some 
account of the rites, and worship, in the first ages^ 
at least in respect to that great family, with which 
I shall be principally concerned, I took tlm op- 
portunity at the same time to introduce these 
etymological inquiries. This I have done to the 
intent that the reader may at first setting out see 
the true nature of my system ; and my method of 
investigation. He will hereby be able to judge 
beforehand of the scope which I pursue ; and of 
the terhis on which I found my analysis. If it 
should appear that the grounds, on which I pro- 
ceed, are good, and my method clear, and war- 
rantable, the subsequent histories will in conse- 
quence of it receive great illustration. But should 
it be my misfortune to have my system thought 
precarious, or contrary to the truth, let it be placed 
to no account, but be totally set aside: as the 
history will speak for itself; and may without 
these helps be authenticated. 
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li^^S 300IX as religjbn began to lose its purity, it 
'^egeDcrated ver^.fast ; and, instead of a reveren- 
tiJl^^jl^e^ an^jL'.pteasing sense of duty, there suc- 
ceeded a fearful gloom and • tmiiatnral horror, 
which were continually au^ented as superstition 
increased. Men repaired" in the. first ages either 
to tlie lonely summits ^^f mountains, or else to 
caverns in the rocks, and hollows in the bosdm 
of the earth ; which they, thought were the mi* 
dencC: of tlieir Gods. At the entrance of tfhese 
they raised their altars and p^ormec] their vows. 
Porphyry takes notice how much this mode of 
worship prevailed among the first nations upon 
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the earth : ' ZTnjXaia roivw xai avTf « T«v iTAXxiorxrw, 
Tr^i¥ xat vxH^ {irivoy)(rai, Ocotc a^o(n8VTCt}y xai cv K^tyti} jusv 
Kif^TiTO^v All, cv AfKaJ'i;)^ ^£ ]E£Ay)k>7, xxi Ilavi tv Aux£»sd 

xai ly Nagw Aioku<rw. When in process of time they 
began to erect temples, they were still determined 
in their situation by the vicinity of these objects, 
which they comprehended within the limits of 
the sacred inclosure. These melancholy recesses 
were esteemed the places of the highest sanctity : 
and so greatly did this notion prevail, that, in 
aftertimes, when this practice had ceased, still 
the innermost part of the temple was denominated 
the cavern. Hence the Scholiast upon Lycophron 
interprets the words Trap (xyj^x in the poet, * T«c 



* Porphyry de Antro Nymphanim. p. 262. Edit. Cantab. 
1655. 

He speaks of Zoroaster : Atnro^f cf airn\»%9t i* roi( wX^a%»9 mc% 

iroii}r«, xah irar^o? MiO^tf. p. 254. 

Clemens Alcxandrinus mentions, Ba^aOft>v ro/Aara ttpartia^ i/a- 
irXf«. Cohortatio ad Gcntes. 

ArTf« ^ir 111 ^iKXW( Oh 9raXaio»y x«t crmjXaia, ru noa-fAu xaOiip^y. 
Porphyry de Antro Nymph, p. 252. There was oftentimes an 
olive-tree planted near these caverns, as in the Acropolis at Athens, 
and in Ithaca. 

Ay^Q^i y avrjiq Atrfop. 

Homer de Antro Ithacensi. Odyss.l. i. v. 346, 
•l-ycophron. v. 208. Scholia. 
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%ff(ar»r^q Toir«? t» i/a». ' The.cwcern is the innermost 
place of, the temple. Pausanias, speaking of a 
jcavern in Phocis, says, that it was particularly 
sacred to Aphrodite. * A^fo^*Ti» i* i^ii ty trtrnXona 
rifjkxf. In this cavern divine Iionours were paid to 
aphrodite. Parnassus was rendered holy for no- 
thing more than for these unpromising circum* 

stances. *Iff07rfc?rif? lia^y»<r<rogy <X^^ avT^et n kcu 
aAA» x/^(ioc rifAUfjLivx rty xcti, cHyirivofAiyx ^ The moun* 

tain of Parnassus is a place of great reverence; 
having many cava^ns, and other detached spots^ 
f^ghljf fumouj^ed and sanctified. « At Taenarus was 
a temple with a fearful aperture, through which 
it was fabled that Hercules dragged to light the 
dog of hell. The cave itself seems to have been 
the temple ; for it is said, ^ Ett* tj «xf a Nao? cixao-- 
fwvo? ^iri»x«iw. Upon the top of the promontory 
stands a temple^' in appearance like a cavern. The 
situation of Delphi seems to have been determined 



^ Pausanias. 1. x. p. SpS. I imagine that the word caverna, 
a cavern, was denominated originaHy Ca-Ouran, Domus CoelcsUt, 
vel Doraus Dei, from th<^ supposed sanctity of such places. 

» Stmbo. 1. 9. P- 638. 

T^9if Bi(fd^«y ffvynann^i^*<i T*Tn^» Lycophron of the Sibyl's 
cavern, near the promontory Zosterion. v. 1278. 
^ Pausanias. 1. 3. p. 6. 275. 
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on account of a mighty chasm in the hfll, ^ •nvc 
;^(K(r/Mal0c <v rw roirif : and Apollo is said to have 
chosen it for an oracular shrine^ on account of 
the effluvia which from thence proceeded* 

• Ut vidit Paean vastos telluris hiatus 
Divinam spirare fidem, ventosque loq«acea 
Exhalare solum, sacris se condidit antris^ 
Incubuitque adyto: vates ibi factns ApoUoc 

Here also was the temple of the ' Muses, which 
stood close upon .a reeking stream. But, what 
rendered Delphi more remarkable, and more re- 
verenced, was the Corycian cave, which lay 
between that hill and Parnassus. It went under 
ground a great way : and Pausanias, who made 
it his particular business to visit places of this 
nature, says, that it was the most extraordinary 
§f any which he ever beheld. '"^ Avr^«y Kv^mmcp a-vn- 
Xaicov^ m uiov, fl^ay x^tov jixixXira. There were many 
caves styled Corycian : one in Cilicia, mentioned 
by Stephanus Byzantinus from Parthenius, who 



^ Scholia upon Aristophanes : Plutus. v. 9< uid Euripides in 
the Orestes, v. l64. 

• Lucan. 1.5. v. 82. 

^ Mno'vp ytt^ qt Ii^ov tfr»v&» w»^t mv aytfyoiiv m fft^are?. Pla-> 
tarch dc Pyih. Oracul. vol. 1. p. 402. 

'® Pausanias. 1. 10. p. 877- 



Speaks of a city of the same name : llajt 4 r« Ke^^^* 

city was the Cory ciaft cavern^ sacred to tke^nyn^kii 
which itffbrded a sight the most astofdihiHg. Thet^ 
was a place of this Mrt at " Sam^co»j in Elis*; 
and, like the above, consecrated to t))e nympH^.^ 
There were likewise medicinal waters, frotfi wMcfc 
people troubled with cutaneous and scrbfalcras 
disorders found great benefit I have meAtioitMl 
the temple at Hierapolis in " Phrygia ; and the 
chasm within its priseincts, out of'wliieh thert? 
issued a pestilenti%il vapour. There" was fc city of 
the same name in ^ Syria, where stc^d'k tfertjjte 
of the highest antiquity ; and in this'^erfi j>!er wiisi 
a fissure^ through which,^ according^-to thfe'^iraiefr 
tion of the natives, the waters at the ddiige - tt^ 
tired. Innumerable instances might be ph^utfed 
to this purpose from Pausanias, Strabo, PHirf, 
and otiier writers. 

It has been observed, that the Greek ttrti 
utiXor, hollow, was often substituted 'fer OoSlus^ 
heaven: and, 1 think, it Vili appear to'bavt bMti 






"Pausanias. 1.^. p.aS7. S^ma Con^ C<£K vel.Q^af^s*Pp- 
minus. - I. 

■* Strabo. 1. 12. p Sfip. 1. IS. p. 934. Dcmcter and Kora 
were worshipped at the Charonian .cavern mehtioaed b^ Str^.9 : 

*^ Lucian d« Dc& Syri4« 
VOX,. I. T 
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thus used from Uie subsequent history, wherein 
t)^ worship of t\\e Atlantians is described. The 
mythologists gave out, that Atlas suf^rted 
heaven :. one reason for this notion was, that upon 
mount Atlas stood a temple to Coelus. It is men- 
tioned by Maximus Tyrius in one of his disserta* 
tiqivi^ and is berf , as in many other instances, 
changed ^to xmX9;, hollow. The temple was un- 
doubtedly a cavern : but the name is to be under- 
stood in its original acceptation, as Coel, the 
)iQuse of God ; to which the natives paid their 
adoration. This mode of worship amoug the 
Atlantians betrays a great antiquity ; as the tem- 
ple seems to have been merely a vast hollow in 
the side of tlie mountain ; and to have had in it 
nejther image, nor pillar, nor stone, nor any ma- 
terial objectiof adoration : "^ En it AtAa? o^o? hoiAmt^ 

ifxo^f x»* ayctXfAx. This Atlos (of ^>hick I have 
been, speaking) is a mountain with a cavity, and 
(^ a tplerab/e height^ which the natives esteem 
both as a temple and a Deity : and it is the great 
object by which they swear; and to which they pay 
their devotions. The cave in the mountain was 
Cfeftainly named Co-el, the house of God; equi- 
valent to Coelus of the Romans. To this the 



!*• r ■ II Ha I I Ml 



'* Maximus Tyrius. Dissert. S. p. Sf. 
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people made their ofierings: and this was the 
heaven which Atlas was supposed ta support. It 
seems to have been no uncommon term among^ 
the Africans. There was a city in Libya named 
Coel, which the Romans rendered CoiJlu. They 
would have expressed it Coelus, or Ccelus ; but 
tiie name was copied in the time of the Punic 
wars, before the s final was admitted into their 
writings. Vaillant has given several specimens 
of coins struck in this city to the honour of some 
of the Roman '* emperors, but especially of Verus,' 
Commodus, and Antoninus Pius. 
. Among the Persians most of the temples were 
eavems in rocks, either formed by nature, or 
artificially produced. They had likewise Pura- 
theia, or of^en temples, for the celebration of the 
rites of fire. I sliall hereafter shew, that the reli- 
gion, of which I have been treating, was derived 
from the sons of Chiis :. and in the antient province 
of Chusistan, called afterwards Persis, there are 
to be seen at this day many curious monuments of 
antiquity, which have a reference to that worship.- 
The learned Hyde 'supposes them td have been 
either *^ palaces, or ;:tombs. The chief buildings 



''Vaillant: Numism. i£rea Impcrator. Pan prima, p. 243, 
345, 285. and elsewhere. 

'^ Hyde. Rcligio Veteirom Ftnarom. c. 23. p. 306\ 7> S.' 

T S 
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which he has taken for a palace, is manifestly a 
Puratheion ; one of those open edifices called by 
the Greeks "Tfraiifa. It is very like the temple at 
Lucorein in upper Egypt, and seems to be still 
entire. At a glance we may perceive^ that it 
was never intended for an habitation. At a 
distance are some sacred grottos, hewn out of 
the rock ; the same which he imagines to have 
been tombs. Many of the antients, as well as 
of the moderns, have been of the same opinion. 
In: the front of these grottos are representations 
of various characters: and among others is 
figured, more than once, a princely personage, 
who is approaching the altar where the sacred 
fire is '^ burning. Above all is the Sun, and the 
figure of a Deity in a cloud, with sometimes a 
sacred bandage, at other times a serpent entwined 
round his middle, similar to the Cnuphis of Egypt. 
Hyde supposes the figure above to be the soul of 
the king, who stands before the altar : but it is 
certainly an emblem' of the Deity, of which we 
have a second example in I^ '* Bruyn, copied 
from anothar part of these edifices.- Hyde takes 
notice, that there were several repetitions of this 



"' See PLATE ii. iii. 

'• Le Bruyn. Plate 153. 

See the subsequent plate with the characters of Cnenphi?. 
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history, and particularly of persons, solem et 
ignem in pariete delineatos intuentes: yet he 
forms his judgment from one specimen only. 
Tliese curious samples of antient architecture are 
described by '^ Kajmpfer, *"* Mandesloe, *" Chardin, 
and ** Le Bruyn. They are likewise taken notice 
of by ** Thevenot, and Herbert. In respect to 
the grottos I am persuaded, that they were tem- 
ples, and not tombs. Nothing was more common 
among the Persians than to have their temples 
formed out of rocks. Mithras e ** Petra was in 
a mantier a proverb. Porphyry assures us, that 
the Deity had always a rock or cavern for his 
temple: that people, in all places, where the 
name of Mithras was known, paid their worship 
at a *^ cavern. Justin Martyr speaks to the same 



'^ K:uin|ifcr. AmaMiitatcs Exoliciu. p. 3*J5. 

^^ Maiidc^loe. p. 3. He menlionb the sacred liiv and a serpent. 

*' Sir Juhii Ch.jrdin. Herbert also describes these caverns, 
and a serpent, and wing'i; which was the same emblem as the* 
Cneuphis ot Kgypt. 

*' Le Bruyn s Travels, vol.2, p. 20. See plate 117, 118. 
1J<), 120. Also p. 158, 151), 166, 167. 

*^ Thevenot. part 2d. p. 144, 146. 

^ 0» Tft Ttf M*0^ fAvnifift fret^ah^otrti Xiyv^iv ■« artr^a,^ 
yvyimer^xi aes/roy, kxi cvn^^iot xa^tf0'» to» revor. Cum Tyrphunc 
Dialog, p. 1()8. 

** He speaks of people — narr«x», own to» MiO^-ai' iyvua'»v, i^a. 
csrr.Xenti i?.wiA,i/u,r, Porphyry dc Autro Nympharum. p. 263. 
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^ purpose : and Lutatius Placidus mentions that 
this mode of worship began among the Persians. 
*^ PerssB in spelsis coli solem prinii jnvenisse di- 
cuntur. There U therefore no reasoq to think 
that these grottos were tombs ; or that the Per^- 
sians ever made use of such places for the sepuU 
ture of their kings. The tombs of *• Cyrus, 
^ Nitocris, and other oriental princes, were within 
the precincts of their cities ; from whence, as 
well as from the device9 upon the entablatures of 
these grottos, we may be assured that they were 
designed ibr temples. Le Bruyn indeed supposes 
tliem to have been places of burial ; which is very 
iiatural for a person to imagine, who was not ac- 
quainted with the antient worship of the people. 
Thevenot also savs, that he *** went into thp 
caverns, and saw several stone coffins. But thi$ 



*^ Justin Martyr siipr'l. 

V Scholia upooStatius. TJicbaiid. 1. I. v. TJO* 

Seu PerM'i' lie rupibus Aiitri 
Indjgnatfiscqui torqucntem cornua Miihran. 

V Plutarrh: Alexander, p. 7C3. ^nd .->rridn. 1. vi. p. ?7S. 
*• Herodotus. 1. I. c. 187. 

^ Thcvcnor. parr 2d. p. 144-, 146. 

Some say that Ihcvenot was never p^it of Europe: consc^ 
quently die travels which go under Ins name were the work uf 
another person: fur they have many curious circumstances, 
which could not be mere fiction. 
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was merely conjectural : for the tbingSi to which' 
he aUudes, were not in the shape of coffins/ and-' 
had undoubtedly been placed there as cistenls fbf 
water, which the Persians used in their iioctural^* 
lustrations. This we may, in great measuit^- 
learn from his own words: for he says, that thcM^ 
reservoirs were square, and had a near resemblanoe 
to the basons of a fountain. The hills, whert 
these grottos have been formed, are probably thef 
same, which were of old ftfmous for the strange 
echoes, and noises beard upon them. The circumM 
stance is mentioned by Clemens Alexandrinus '^ 
who quotes it from the writers, who treated of 
the Persic history. It seems that there were some, 
sacred hills in Persis, where, as people passed by^ 
there were heard shouts, - as of a multitude of 
people : also hymns and exultations, and other 
uncommon noises. These sounds undoubtedly 
proceeded from the priests at their midnight 
worship : whose voices at that season were re- 
verberated by the mountains, and were accom- 
panied with a reverential awe in thq^e wlio lieard 
them. The country below wa§ called Xwj* t«i» 
M«y«v, the region of the Magi, 
The principal building also, which is thought to 



■r*-t 



'' Clemens Alexandrine^ L £. p. 7^^* 



bfkvc, ]fC9n a pf^ace, wa$ a temple ; but of a 
fjfrentsoft The travellers above say, that it U 
C9ile4^ ^s^qhar : apd Hyde repeats it, and telU usi 
t^j^ ilj fijigDJfi^f >^ fupe ^mptum,. seu rupe coastans 
ss^um pa^tium : . ^nd tbiit it is derived from the 
4mWo >M9rd ^ckv^ f upes, ia tbe eighth '^ coiy uga* 
tiua. .I;4iii s<>rry,. that Lam obliged tocoptro- 
yer^ thi^ l()am«d Ionian's opiaipq, aod to eocounter 
l^pp ^pQn his ipwu grouod, , about a point of 
priqatfl et)(n^V>gy- ^ .^R^ entirely a straoger to 
th^. Pe^f i9»i .^n4 Arabic languages ; yet I cannot 
acquiqs^^ia.his. opinioQ. I do not think that 
the wordf .e ! rupe sumptum, vel rupe constaoa 
saxeum palatiuini ai)e at anyirate materia^ out of 
which a proper name cp^ld be qoqstructed. Tbe 
place to be sxire, whether a, palace, or a temple, i« 
built of stone taken &om the quarry, or rock ; 
but what temple or palace is not ? Can we believe 
that they would give aj^ a proper name to one 
place, what was in a manner common to all; and 
choose for a characteristic what was so general 
and indeterminate? It is not to be supposed. 
Every symbol, and representation relates to the 
worship of the country : and all history shews 
that such places were sacred^ and set apart for the 



'* Hyde dt Rdigione Vet. Per^ar. p, 306. 
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adoratioQ of fire, and the Deity of chat dement^ 
called Ista, atid £8ta." Ista-cfaar, or £sta*cfaar h 
the place or temple of lata or £$ta ; who was the 
Hestia« 'En^s of the Greeks, and Vesta of dw 
Romans. That the term origmally related to file 
we have the authority of Petavtua. ^ HebraidI 
lingud. K^M ignem significat, Anunsa HiWtt quft 
vooe ignem a Noemo vocatum Berosus prodidit : 
atque inde fortassis Grasci 'Eno^ originem deduxe^ 
runt. Herbert, therefore, with great propriety, 
supposes the building to have been the temple of 
'^Anaia, or Ana'is; who was the sanie as ilanes, 
as well as Hestia. Procopius, speaking of the 
sacred fire of the Persians, says expressly, that it 
was the very same which in aftertimes the Romans 
worshipped, and called the fire of Hestia, or Vesta. 

rv r^jK'ifffoti xS0¥9ii Ptt/bi«io(, This is farther proved 
from a well known verse in Ovid. 

'^Nec tu aliud Vestam, quam vrvam intellige 

flammam. 



'' See Radicals, p. 77. 
'^ Petavius io Epiphanium. p. 42. 
" Herbert's Travels, p. 13S. 
'^Procopius. Persica. 1. 1. c. 24. 
^ Ovid. Fast. 1. 6. v. ^1. 
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Hyde renders the term after Ksempfer, Ista : but 
it was more commonly expressed Esta, and Asta. 
' The Deity was also styled Astachan, which as a 
masculine signified Sol Dominus, sive Vulcanas 
Bex. This we may infer from a province ia 
Parthia^ remarkable fbr eruptions of fire, which 
was called '' Asta*cana, rendered by the Romans 
AstacenCy the region of the God of fire. TTic 
island Delos was famous for the worship of the 
sun : and we learn from Callimachus, that there 
were traditions of subterraneous fires bursting 
forth in many parts of it. 

Upon this account it was called ^ Pii^ile ; and by 
the same poet Histia, and Hestia^ similar to the 
name above. ** lr*i», « mtriay £ufnii. Tlie antient 
Scytha; were worshippers of fire: and Herodotus 
describes them as devoted to Histia^. *lXft«7eorra; 



^' Similis est nature Naphtha?, ec ita adpellatur circa Baby- 
lotiem, et in Astaccnis Parthiae, pro bituminis liquidi roodo. 
Pliny. 1. 2. c. \Q6. p. 123. 

^•Calliin. H. ?o Ddos. v. 201. 

^ Pliny. 1.2. c. 22. p. 112. He supposes the name to hav« 
))een given, igne ibi primum repertu. 

♦' Callimachus. H. to Dclos. v. 32J^ 

« 

t* Herodotus. 1. iv. c. 6%' 
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V*i9v fifir i^uXtfa. From hence^ I think, we may 
knour for certain the purport of the t6rm Istachar^ 
which was a name given to the grand Pureion ia 
Chusistan from the Deity there worshipped, it 
stands near the bottom of the hills with the 
caverns in a Mridely*extended plain : which I 
make no doubt is the celebrated plain of the magi 
mentioned above by Clemens. We may from 
these data venture to correct a mistake in Maximus 
Tyrius, who in speaking of fire-worship among the 
Persians, says, that it was attended with acclama* 
tions, in which they invited the Deity to take his 
repast^. JIu^ , itnorm, t o^n. What he renders i^u, 
was undoubtedly '£rif, Hestie, the name of the 
God of fire. The address was, £1 IIup, iinrora^ 
'£rii : O mighty Lord of firr, Hestius : which is 
changed to O Fire, cotpe, and feed. 

The island Cyprus was of old called ^ Cerastis^ 
and, Cerastia ; and had a city of the same name. 
This city was more known by the name of Ama* 
thus; and mention b made of cruel rites practised 
in its ^^ temple. As long as the former name pre- 
vailed, the inhabitants were styled Cerastse. They 



fmA«)K»mf,n«f,Ai9«M'*^itf^. Maximut Tyrius. Dissert. S. p. 8S« 
f^ Set Lycophron. v. 44-7. and Stepbanut. Kvrfo^. 

Ri^atAc IK x^Mw KiMTfy. Nonni Diony^. 1. iv. . 
^ Hospci erat caesus. Ovid. Mctamorph. 1. x. v. 228. 
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^Mere more' pftrtieulirly the priests who wcie so 
dMomiuated ; atid who urere at last extirpated fbr 
Cheir cruelty. The poets imagining diat the term 
Cerasttt! related to a horn, fabled that th^ wcrfe 

tuf ned* into buUs; 

i 

m. > 

^ Atqwid^ ilTos geniino quondam quibbs aspere comtt 
F]k)09 erat, unde etiam uomen traxere Ceiaata^ 

The»e was aeity of the same name in fiubcpa^ ex- 
pressed Gary irtus, where the stone ^^ Asbestus was 
folind. Of this they made a kind of cloth, which 
was supposed to be proof against iire, and to be 
fcleansed by that element. The purport of the 
name is plain ; and the natural history of thb 
place affaixlSr us* « fea6oti why it was imposed. 
For this we are obliged to Sotinus, who calb the 
eity with the Grecian termination, Carystos; and 
says, that it \vks noted for its hot streams : 
^Carystos aquas ctilentes habet, qiias Zxx9tt$M 
vocant. We may therefore be assured, that it was 
called Car-ystus from the Deity of fire, to whom 



^'^ Ovid. Metamorph. 1. x. v. 22S. 

♦' btrabu. 1. 10. p. 6S4. 
•^^Solinus, cap. 17. Pliny takes notice of.- tk^ city CafjtCiii. 
Eubcea — UrbiUos dam qa6iKla]n Pyrrbd^ Orco,iOerKitd| Carysto, 
Oritanoy &c. aquidcjfR callidis, qoar EUojI^iroouiliirf. nobiUs. 
i. 4. c. 1^. • -..-.«.,-:' 



an hot; foMntitiii^ were aacred. Ellopia is a qqqi* 
pomi4/rfElOp^ Sol Pythoq, at^tbep naBae of 
tbci s^me Deity. Cary stua^ Certeti^ C^a^ta, ar«j 
aU of tHuBfWpo. purport: they hetokeft a pUce,. «« 
temple of ABtus^ or Asta, the God pf fiife. CerastA 
ifx the feminUie is expressly the ^Bme, oidy revers^d^ 
as Asia^har in Chusistau. Some places h^ tho 
same term in the composition of their naiioe^ 
which, waa'jolaed with Kur; and they w0ri 
named, iu tuMiuHir of the Sun, styled Ku(«^> Curog| 
He was worshipiped all over Syria;: and one largt 
pfovipce was hence named Curesta^ jmd C^restica9 
from JkVf 'Er»f» Sol Hestius. 

In Cappadocia were many P4]xatheia ; add the 
people followed the same manner of worship, as 
was practised m Persis. The rites which pre^* 
vailedy may be inferred from the names of places^ 
as -well as from the history of thecouiHry. One 
city seems to have been denominated from its 
tutelary Deity, and called Castabala. This is a 
plain compound of Ca-Asta-Bala, the place or 
temple of Asia 'Bala; the same Deity, as by the 
Syrians was called JBaaltis. Asta Bala was the 
Goddess of iSre : and the same customs prevailed 
here as at Feronia in Latium. The female atteii- 
dants in the temple used to walk with their feet 
bare over burniHg ^ coals. 



H >« ■! — 



^ £# roki KMfmCeP^ki iri t« nji Tlt^amm^ A^i/Ai^ec tffov, ovp ^mm 
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Such is tbenataieof the temple named Istachinr; 
and of the caverns in the mountains of ChumtiUi. 
They were sacred to Mithras, and were made use 
of for his rites. Some make a distintetion between 
Mithras, Mithres, and Mithra : but they were all 
the same Deity, the ^"^ Sun, esteemed the chief 
God of the Persians. In these gloomy recnses 
people who were to be initiated, were confined for 
a long season in the dark, and totally secluded 
from all company. During this appointed term 
they underwent, as some say, eighty kinds of 
trials, or tortures, by way of expiation. ''Mithrft 
apud Persas Sol esse existimatur : nemo vero eju^ 
sacris initiari potest, nisi per aliquot suppliciamm 
gradus transient Sunt tormentonith ij Ixx* 
gradus, parti m intensiores. — Ita demum, exhuiistis 
omnibus tormentis, sacris imbuuntur. Many 
** died in the trial : and those who survived were 



t«f ti^itotf yvfAmq rei; voo'i h' a^^tuuau C«^i^ity ««a^i>(. StJubo. 
1. IC. p. 811. 

Mithra was the same. KlUis Crcteibb in Gregorij TheologI 
Opera. 

'' Elias Crctensis. Ibidem. In like manner Xonnus says, that 
there could be no initiation — ^.^f^i ^ rac oy^oiixofT* noXac^is 
«»^ixdo». In Nazianzeni Stelitculic. 2. * 

'^ K«i Tori Xoimot tfAvvvi avTov t« riXf^TSfSy isi ^nvfi, ' Konnus 
tupra. 
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often so crazed and shaken in their intellects, 
that thev never returned to tlicir former state of 
mind. 

Some traces of this kind of penance may be 
still perceived in the east, where the followers of 
Mahomet have been found to adopt it. In the 
history given by Hanway of tlie Persian monarch, 
Alir Maghmud, we have an account of a process 
similar to that above, which this prince thought 
proper to undergo. He was of a sour and cruel 
disposition, and had been greatly dejected in his 
spirits ; on which account he wanted to obtain 
some light and assistance from heaven. " tVith 
this uitent Maghniud undertook to perform tht 
spiritual exercises which the Indian Alahommedans^ 
who are more addicted to them than those of other 
countries^ have introduced into Kandahar. This 
superstitious practice is obseixed hy shut ting them- 
selves up fourteen or Jf teen dajfs in a place where 
no light enters. The only nourishment thejf take 
is a little bread and xvater at sun-set. During 
this retreat t/ecy employ their time in repeating 
incessantly, with a strong guttural voicCy the word 
llou, hy which they denote one of the attributes 
of the Deity. These continual C7ues, and the agi- 



" Account of Persia, by Jonas JIanwny, E*»q. vol. 3. c. 31^ 
35. p.HOG. 
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iaiifms of fhc body xiifh xchkh thn/ z^err attended, 
//antra/:!/ unhinge tht* xchnlc frame. Il'hcn by 
fastiiior tind (larkiics..^ the hrttin /.v distempered^ they 
Jancif ihi'ii sec spcelns and hear voievx. Thus they 
tale pahfM to etnijirm the distt mper uhieh puts, thcvi 
upou such trials. 

Such :cas /./,c paiiffut ercrcise ichieh Jlfaghmud 
uruUrtoitk it? Janaarif t/tis year: aud for this 
purphsc Ite ehn^r a subttrraueous vault. In the 
hegi'tniini^ of ihc r.ext mouthy xchru he eamejorth^ 
he it\fs so pale, disfigured, and emaeiatcd, that 
they hard/a Av/cr bim. Jlat this was unt the Ziorst 
effici of his devotio?/, So/iiude. often dau serous 
to a melaneho/if tarn of tbcuu'h!. had, under the 
eireamstanees f,f his in,/n\fniU\ and the strange- 
vess of his penance, iuipa'rvd his reason. He 
bceai-ic 7'est/css ai.d susj.ieiof/s, often starting, — 
In iiuc oi'tlu'M' !>•; he (ichMiiiir.r ;l to j>v.t to death 
tlie wholi.' ian.i'v ci'iiis j)rc*'- rcssor, Slia Hussein; 
amont; w hoPii wcr?* m'V(m:iI hitithcr.s, three uncles, 
Mid <evi;n iu^[)liews. bcsiilcs iliat j)iincc'.s children. 
-Ail these, in nujiiher aljov(» an himrhed, the ty- 
rant ent lo j/utcs with Ills f^ww liand in the palace 
vard, where thev were assvn.oled tor that hloodv 
piir;)ose. Two <im:iJI ehiMnn only escaped by the 
interventii n ottiuir t'tiihrr, who was wounded in 
endea\(>uriiii^; to MU'een them. 

The n*viren«*e p. .id tu caves and e;r.dtos arose 
Uoui x notion thru, they v/ere a reprr-enrahun of 




^^^^■a/ t.y^/nA,ce/t>r,%n^/£' iVC MUA^a* ncni/iJke/t^€nM;Tar* 
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the *♦ world ; and that the chief Deity whom tht 
Persians worshipped proceeded from a cave. Such 
was the tradition which they had received^ and 
which contained in it matter of importance. Pon» 
phyry attributes the original of the custom to 
Zoroaster, whoever Zoroaster may have been ; and 
says, that he first consecrated a natural cavern ia 
Persis to Mithras, the xrreator and father of all 
things. He was followed in this practice by 
others, who dedicated to the Deity places of this 
^ nature^ either such as were originally hollowed 
by nature, or made so by the art of man. Tbos^ 
of which we have specimens exhibited by the 
writers above, were probably enriched and oma* 
mented by the Achaimenide of Persis, who sue- 
ceeded to the throne of Cyrus. They are modem, 
if compared with the first introduction of the 
worship ; yet of high antiquity in respect to ttS. 
They are noble relics of Persic architecture, and 
afford us matter of great curiosity. 



^^ £iji«M f ff«m( ownAiMii tv Kovfor. Por. de Ant. Nymph, p. 254, 

r(i9 MM tfVu^MW, ttr' 9V9 mtmfvnf tirt ;^i^ir«iiiTftrv, trnf nXtrsc 
mwohhfm. Porpb. de Antro Nymph, p. 108. The purport of 
the history of MithriSf and of the cave from whence he proceeded^ 
I shall hereafter shew. Jupiter was nursed in a cave ; and Pro* 
serpine, Kepi Kotfyor, nursed in a cave : ticmyrtti am i AnfAtmi^ » 
#rr^ T^^i Tii» K«^ furmUfw i ^f m ^ nm aA^a fmmm mMm lv|trsi 
TK ra^v ▼• rm Ut9<9ytn. Porph. ibid. p. 3^4. 
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THE WORSHIP UPON HIGH PLACE^!^;, 

X HE term Omphi is of gri^at ^anjtjjquity^ ^^d 
denotes an oracular influenjce, by which people 
obtained an in9ighit into the secrets of futurity. 
I have taken notice with what reverence men^O 
tl)e first ages repaired to rofks and caverns, a&tp 
places of particular sanctity. Here they tjiougbt 
that the Deity would most likely disclose himself 
either by a voice^ or a ^x^^v^y pr spnui^ Qthec4Mii^- 
ternatural token. Many, for the same purpose, 
worshipped upon hills, and on the tops of high 
mountains ; imagining that they hereby obtained 
a nearer communication with heaven. Henpe we 
read, as far back as the days of Moses, concern- 
ing the high places in ' Canaan. Arjd, under tlie 

' Namben. c. 22. v. 41. LcviticQS. c. 06. v. 30. 
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kings of Israel and Judah, that the people made 
their offerings in high places. We are particularly 
told of Pekah, the son of Remaliah, that he walked 
in the way of the * kings of Israel ; yea^ and ma^e 
his sons 40 pass through the JirCj according to the 
abominations of the heathen-^and he sacrificed and 
burnt incense in the high places^ and on the hills, 
land under eveiy green tree. And many times when 
a reformation was introduced under some of the 
MTiser and better princes, it is still lamented by 
the Sacred writer, that ' the high places were not 
taken away: the people still offei^edy and burnt 
incensp on the high places. It is observable, when 
die king 6f Moab wanted to obtain an answer 
from God, that he took Balaam the prophet, and 
brought him to the * high places of Baal. And, 
finding that he could not bbtara his purpose 
there, he carried him into the field of Zophim 
fstnto the top of Pisgah ; and from thence be 
again removed bim to the top of Peor. In all 
these places he effected seven altars, and offered 



4..J-* 



^ 2 Kingfi. c, l6. V. 3, 4. 

' 1 ^ings. c. 22. V. 43. 2 Kings, c. 12. v. 3. c. 15. v. 4 — 
35. 

^ There m^ere two sorts of high places. Tlve one was a natural 
.eminence ; a hill or mountain of the earth. The other was a fac- 
titious mound, of which I shall herpafter treat ^ large. 
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A bullock and a ram on every ^ altar. It is said 
of Orpheus, that he went with %ome of his dis^ 
ciples to meet Theiodamas, the son of Priain, 
and to partake in a sacrifice which he every year 
offered upon the summit of a high ^ mountaiii. 
We are told by Strabo, that the Persians always, 
performed their worship upon hills ^ nf^M* towuii 

roy cufayoy nyoM[At¥Ci Aia, 

The people of Cappadocia and Fontus observed 
the like method of worship : and, of all sacrifices,, 
wherever exhibited upon high places, none, per- 
haps, ever equalled in magnificence that which 
was offered by Mithridates upon his war with the 
Romans. He followed the Persic modes of wor- 
ship, as well as the mixed rites of the Chaldeans 
and Syrians. Henc9 he chose one of the highest 
mountains in his f dominions: upon the top of 



' Numben. c. 22. v. 41. and c. 23. v. 14— 2S. 

^ Preface of Demetritjs Moschus to Orpheus de Lapidibus*— 

^ Strabo. 1. 15. p. 1064. 

Ut^vaq fir* ra v4^Xorar« ru9 Qftut Ov^i^k f^^*'* Herodotus. 1. 2. 
c. 131. 

Some nations, instead of an image» worshipped the kill as the 
Deity — Ev-i^^i^ay h xa» A»i ayaXfAara oi x^mtoi «yd^«xoi xo^ufa^ 

xMaximus Tyrius Dissect. S; p. 79* 
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which he reared an immense pile, equal in size to 
the summit on which it stood : and there he sa- 
crificed to the God of armies — ^Eivt rw Hrfarita Ait 

v^T^iov Suo-iavy firi o^sc uvI/hXh Ko^\}friy (AU^oifet oXAiiir t^'i-^ 

TitiK. The pile was raised by his vassal princes : 
and the offerings^ besides those custpmary, were 
wine, honey, oil, and every species of aromatics. 
The fire is said to have been perceived at the 
distance of near a thousand stadia. The Roman 
poet makes his hero choose a like situation for a 
temple which he erected to Venus ; and for the 
grove which he dedicated to the manes of his 
father. 

' Turn vicina asf ris Ericino in vertrce sedes 
Fundatur Veneri IdaUse: tumuloque Sacerdot^,. 
£t lucus, late sacer, addilur Anchiseo. 

In Japan most of their temples at this day are 
constructed upon eminences ; and often upon the 
ascent of high mountains. They are all, "says 
Ksempfer, most sweetly seated : A curious view 
of the adjacent country, a spring and rivulet of 



^ Appian de Bello Mithriidatico. p. f?15. Edit. Steph. He, by 
an hyperbole, makes the pile larger than the apex on which it 
stood. 

• Virgil. 1. 5. V. 760. 

** Hist. Japan, vol. 2d. book 5. c^3. p. 417. 
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clear water, and the neighbourhood of *a grove 
with pleasant walks, being the necessary qualifi- 
cations of those spots of grpund where these holy 
structures are to be built: for they say that the 
Gods are extremely delighted with such high and 
pleasant placesv 

This practice m early times was almost univei*- 
sal; and every '"^ lAoun tain was esteemed holy. 
The people, who prosecuted this method of wor- 
ship, enjoyed a soothing infatuation, which flal>* 
tered the gloom of superstition; THe eminences 
to which they retired were kmely, and silent ; tad 
seemed to be happily circumstanced' fbr contem- 
plation and prayer. They^ who frequented them, 
were raised above the lower world ; and fancied 
that they were brought into ;the;viclhlty of the 
powers of the air, and of the Deity who resided 
in the higher regions. But the chief excellence 
for which they were frequented, Was the Omphi, 
expressed oi^^n by the Greeks, and interpreted 
" 0na xAuJwv, VOX divina, being esteemed a parti- 
cular revelation from heaven. In short, they 



v>l^tf *; orri TV Giv n v^ti ^va-ta^ voii i^Oai. Melanthes de Saciificijs. 
See Natalis Comes. 1. 1. 10. 

" OiAfu^ Oil* xXn^tfy. Hesych. It was sometimes expreiKd 
without the aspirate, a{j£fi : hence the place of the orack was 
styled Ambon, nftSvK Af^Cufy, a* w^cm*affmtniH r#»«fwf. Hcaycb. 
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were looted upon afe the peculiar places where 
God delivered his oracles. Uermasus in PlotaKh 
expr^ses this term of^f k, omphis ; and says, thai 
it was the name of an Egyptian Deity : and he 
interprets it, I know not for what reason, '* mfYtnc 
The word truly rendered was Omphi or Amphi, 
the oracle of Ham ; who, according to the £g>'p* 
tian theology^ was the same as the Sun, or Osiris. 
He was likewise revered as the chief Deity by the 
Chaldeans ; and by most nations in the east. He 
was styled both Ham, and Cham : and his oracles 
htfth Omphi abd Ompi. In ccyasequence of this, 
the mountains where they were supposed to be 
delivered, came to be denominated Har-al*Ompi ; 
which al-ompi by the Greeks was changed to 
QxvfAw^fj Olympus ; and the mountain was called 
10 f^ OKj^/mhu Then were many of this name. The 
Scholiast upon Apollonius reckons up '' six : but 
there were certainly more, besides a variety of 
places styled upon the same account ^ Olympian. 



Utei Osiris, vol. 1. p. 068. 

"OXffMrN titfif l{ — ttX, Scholia upon Apolbnius Rhodios. 
L 1. V. 59S. 

** Many places styled Olympus and Olympian. 

«I«4^>^* OXiftfTK ^rftXv vtt^K, KM ;^f •fMi9UfiM, .Strabo. 1. 14. 

p. 9i?. 

^ 0»yr^»gn w^hf P^i»y<K» StcphanusB)santiiiai. 

2 
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They were all looked upon to be prophetic; md 
supposed to be the residence of. the chief Detty^ 
under whatever denomination he was specified^ 
which was generally the God of light. For these 
oracles no 'place was of more repute than the hill 
at Delphi, called Omphi-El, or the oracle of the 
Sun. . But the Greeks, who changed Al-omphi to 
Olyi^pus, perverted these terms in a manner ststt 
more strange : for finding them somewhat similar 
in sound to a word in .their own language, their 

— , _/ — _ 

In Cyprus : A^miWc irt^, xju c^ itMfmAt 0Xv/*«k» StimW. 
1. 14. p. 1001. 

*Hlli MINIMI ««^flral OXt/^iroc. Strabo. Ibidem. 

Josephut mentions the temple of Olympian Zeus at Tyre. 
Antiq. Jud. 1. 8. c. 1. 

Ac Megarain Greece: Ti/um( OXi;^«yio». Pausanias. 1. I. p. 97. 

In El is: 'H Ohufi^wtm wftnvp Kf9M^ hf^ tktyt/r: Scholut apoo 
Lycophron. v. 42. 

In Attica: Nao< K^ant, km* *Pi«Cy «ai rtfAtttof 1^9 9Wtii}mn0 
OXvfdVMK. Pausan. 1. 1. p. 43. 

In Achaia : Ai«c OXv^vur »«•<. Pausan. 1. 12. p. 11?S. 

A^Delos : OXt;^«n»o»y r«fr«( i» AtX^. Stephanus Byxantintts. En 

Libya was called Olympia. Stephanas Bysant. 

The moon called Olympias : *H ym^ X^mm «•<' AiyvarfiMc aufwc 
OXvfg«NK KmMirm. Eusebii Chron* p. 45. 1. 10* 

The earth itself called Olympia by Plutaichy who mentiont tuc 
r«c OKupuwrn^ iffct in Theseus, by which is maant dia lam|»ia of the 
Prophetic Earth. 

Many other instances mi^t ba-produOtd. 
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caprice iznmediatelyied them to think of ofAfaXof^ 
a navel, which they substituted for the original 
word* This they did uniformly in all parts of the 
world ;- and always invented some story to coun- 
tenance their mistake. Hence, whenever we meet 
with an idle account of a navel, we may be pretty 
sure that there is some allusion to an oracle. In 
respect to Delphi, they presumed that it wis the 
umbilicus, or centre of the whole earth. The 
poets gave into this notion without any difficulty: 
Sophocles calls it '^ fAico/x^aAa Fitc fAxvruu : and 
£uripides avers that it was the precise centre of 
the earth : 

Livy, the historian, does not scruple to accede 
to this notion, and to call it '^ umbilicum orbis 
terrarum. Strabo speaks of it in this light, but 
with some hesitation. "* T«f *E\\afog m /A«<r« nX22: 



*^ Sophocles : CEdipus Tyrannus. ▼. 4S7. 

Oy*f«Ao» tfiS^ofAH X0o»of. Find. Pyth. Ode 6. v. 3. 

O^Oo^xaf Fa? ojiA^oXev wXa^uri. Find. Pyth, Odc JJ. antitt* 

'* Euripides in lone. v. 233. 

Mi^vf«f«X«c£r*»* V.461.. 

" Titus Livius. 1. 38. c. 47. 

" Strabo. 1. fl. p. 642* . 
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tri tui ir\ifAir6t(nii EN0MI28H 4n aai eixis/ufVDc* xar 

ix»\£<roty T»i? ytic OM^AAON. Varro vexy sensibly 
refutes this idle notion in some '^strictures upon 
1 passage in the poet Manilius td the purpose 
above. 

O, sancte Apollo, 
Qui umbiiicum qertuni terrarum obtines. 



:-♦ 



Upon •which he makes this remark : Umbilicunt 
dictum aAunt ab umbilico nostro, quod is medius 
locus sit terrafum, ut umbilicus in nobis : quod 
utrumque est falsum. Neque hie locus terrarum 
est medius; neque noster umbilicus est hominis 
medius. Epimenides long before had said the 
same: 



to 



Cuts ya^ nv yatu? fAi^fi^ OjUb^oAo;, ovti ieiXaa'arti, 



But supposing that this name and character had 

I 1 — — — — — - — — 

*• Varro dc Ling. Lat. 1.6. p. 6.^. 

Pausanias gives this account of the omphalus at Delphi. To» h 

viro AtX^kip xoXtf^f yoj* o/A^aXci* ^i8tf ^i^otij/Af yo» Mvxy, ret/ro Uftn to cv 
f-i^u yzq vaofii uvroi Xcyv^ty ot AiX^of' ^nxyt/rat Ti x«i e/AfaXo( TI£ 
t9 Ttf wcM riraivufAin^. Pausan. 1. 10. p. S35. 

It is described by Tatianus, but in a different manner. £vr«r 

Ti/Aiyfi TV AviToi^n xuXurai ti< c^foX^c. *0^ o^^«Xo( rttpof tftv 

Anopvctt. p. 251. Oratio contra Graecos. 
*• Plutarch nji XiXa»flr. X^n?^. 
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some relation to Delphi, how are we to^ account 
for other places being called after this manner ? 
They could not all be umbilical : tlie earth cannot 
be supposed to have difFei^nt centres: nor could 
the places thus named be always so situated^ as to 
be central in respect to the nation, or the pro- 
vince in which they were included. Writers try 
to make it out this way : yet they do not seem 
satisfied with tlie process. The contradictory 
accounts shew the absurdity of the notion. It 
was a term borrowed from Egypt, which waa 
itself an Omphalian region. liorus iVpollo not 
knowing tlie meaning of this has made Egypt the 
centre of the earth : *** AiyuTrwv yn jai«7i tuc otwfAumf* 
Pausanias mentions an Omphalus in the Pelo- 
ponnesus, which was said to have been the middle 
of that country. He seems however to doubt of 
this circumstance, as he well may "• Ov iro^^w ^c 

in ret oyroL n^n^»(n. At no great distance is a place 
called the Omphalus^ w navel; which is the centre 
of the whole Peloponnesus^ if the people here tell us 
the truth. At Enua in ^^ Sicily was an Omphalus : 



'^^Honis Apollo. § 21. p. 30. edit. 1729. 

^' Pausania^i. 1. 2. p. 141. It is spoken of Phliuns,' far remoTed 
from the centre of the Puloponnesus. 

^ This omphalus was near the Plutonian cavern. Diodontt. 
1.5- 
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and the i^nd of Calypso is represeiited by Homer 
M the umbilicus of the sen. The Goddess re* 

sided — ^ NiHTtf s» mfi^ipifvrif o9ir* vfA^mX^i fr» 6«Aaitf'aY)f . 

The £tolt&QS were styled umbilical ; and looked 
upon tfaemselves as the ^eotral people in Greece, 
like those of Delphi. But this notion was iroid of 
all truth in every instance which ha5 been pro- 
duced : and arose from a wrong interpretation of 
antient terdis* What the Grecians styled Om- 
fhalus was certainly Ompha-»JEI» the siame as AU 
Ompha; aad related to the oracle of Ham or the 
Sun: and these temples were Prutaneia, and 
Purathek^ with a tumulus or high, dtar^ where 
the rites of fire were in antient times performed. 
As a proof of this etymology most of the places 
3tyled Olympian, or Omphalian, will be found to 
have a reference to an oracle. Epirus was cele* 
brated for the oracle at Dodona : and we learn 
from the antient poet, Reianus, that the natives 
were of old called Omphalians : 



•mVHVM* 



Calliroachus : Hymn to Ceres. Cicero in Verrem, 4. c. 4S. 
*^ Homer. Odyss. 1. «. v. 50. , 

^ Stephanus Byxantinus. The natives Mrerc also styled Pyrrhidasii 
and the country Chaonia from the temple C)ha-Oa, «woc n^M. 
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There was an Omphalia in Elis; and here too 
was an oracle mentioned by **Pindar and'Str»bo: 

lAotrruif TV 0^up9rls Aio<. Tilt pUiC€ derived all its 
lustre originally from the oracular temple ofOfym- 
plan Jove. In this province Was an antieot city 
*^ Alphira ; and a grove of^Artertris *^ Alpbeionia, 
and the whole was watered by the sacred* river 
Alpheus. All these are derived from £1/ the pro* 
phetic Deity, the Sun ; tnd mom immfecHately 
from his oracle, Alphi. The Gr^ks defiuced 
every place from some personage : and Plutarch 
accordingly makes : Atpheus*^ — ^Eit^'Tt/y r^yvf^m^ 
nXis xAraywfTUP^ one of those who detivtd their race 
from the Sun. The term Aiphi, from whence tlie 
Greeks formed Alphira, . A Ipheionia,' and Alpheiis, 
is in acceptation the <same as Amphi For Ham 
being by his posterity esteemed theSuri, orEI; 



** Pindar. Olymp. Ode 7. 

*^ Strabo. 1. 8. p. 542. 

" By Livy called Aliphira. 1. 33. c. 5. • • -^ 

In Messcnia was a city Amphia — noX*^fi« fir» Xo^n v^^Xv 
fuifAnof. Pausan. 1. 4. p. 25)2. The country was called Araphia, 

^^ AX^s»ov(«( ApTf/Ai^of, n AX^fitfo^f oXtfof. Strabo. 1. 8. p. 528* 

** Plutarch dc FluminibtiS — AX^cio;. 

Alpheus, said to be one of the twelve principal and most antient 
Deities, called avffSu^oi ; who are enumerated by the Scholiast 
upon Pindar. Ba^/xoi Mv^iw^ v^vrc^ .Aio< *»% n0^i«Wiro(-r-ieTA« 
Olymp. Ode. 5. 
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and likewise Of,' the same as Orus ; his oracles 
were in consequence styled not only Ampbi/* and 

Oinpht, but Alphi- • Elp4ii, Qrphi, Urphi* • 

I have taken fiottce df several cities called^Qin- 
phalian, and have observed^ that they, generally 
had oracular temples: but by the Greeks they 
were universally supp^osed-to have been, dencrmi- 
nated from a iiavel. Tliere ^as a^ place > called 
'^Omphalian in Thessrfy: and another in Crete» 
which had a celebrated '"oraclei It; is probably 
tlie same that is mentioned by Straho, aa bcaog 
upon mount Ida, where waa the oity fElorua. 
Diodorus speaks of this oracle, named Omphaltaa; 
but supposes that the true name was o/ea^cx^c^ om-^ 
phalus : and says, that it was so called (strange to 
tell) because Jupiter,- whtn he was a childy.lost 
his navel here, which dropped into the riVcc 

Triton : '* Airo rzrs t^tt* «-wp6avt»c PfApetXoft . w^orayor 

ffvAtikai TO ^(ufieit: from ihU accident- the place had 
the name of Omphalus, or the navel. Caliimachus 
in his hymn to Jupiter dwells upon this circum- 
stancb: 



^Stephanus Byzant. O^^iAior. Jt wjw ^rdpcrly.in Epims^ 
«»bere was the oracle of Dodona, aad whose peoplo were styled 
Q/tjfmXmni above, 

^'0/AfaX»o», To»o« K^»»Tu?— Stepli. Byzant. Er» i* •» K^tiimk 
9^f(n nM mr-tiKt m 21^^ irvXfc. • i>iFahe.4^ i£U p. fi34u £lurQS.— 

^* Oiodonis Sicuius. 1. 5. p. 337. 
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'' Euri 6 iN >tf ««iXiifriir ivi KN«rc«M fff noiiy 

Zfu T«rf^ 11 ViifAfn gi (diirm i* i^«9 fyyvOi KHtctfv} 

Who would knagkie, that one of the wisest 
BiUiOQS that ever existed could rest satis6ed with 
such idle figmeiiU: and hovir can we account for 
these illasions, which overspread the brightest 
9iiads? We see knowing and experienced people 
inventing the Bfiost chiklish tales ; lovers of 
science adopting them ; and tliey are finally fe« 
corded by the grave historian : all which would 
not appear credible, had we not . these evidences 
so immediately transiDitted from tliem. And it is 
to be observed that this blindness is only in regard 
to their religion; and to their mythology, which 
was grounded thereupon. In all other respects 
they were the wisest of the sons of men. 

We meet in history with other places styled 
Omphalian. The temple of Jupiter Amnu>n was 
esteemed of the highest antiquity, and we are 
informed that there was an omphalus here ; and 
that the Deity was worshipped under tlie form of 
a navel Quintus Curtius, who copied his history 

V Callimachitt. Hymn to Jiipiter« v. 49^ 
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from the Greeks, gives us in the life of Alexander 
the following strange account, which he has em- 
bellished with some colouring of his own. ^ Id^ 
quod pro Deo colitur, non eandem effigiem 
habebat, quam vulgo Diis Artifices accommo- 
darunt Umbilico niaxime similis est habitus, 
smaragdo, et gemmis, coagmentatus. Hunc, cum 
responsum petitur, navigio aurato gestant Sacer- 
dotes, multis argentets pateris ab utrpque navigii 
latere pendentibus. The whole of this is an abuse 
of terms, which the author did not understand/ 
and has totally misapplied. One would imagine 
that so improbable a story, as that of an umbilical 
Deity with his silver basons, though patched up 
with gold and emeralds, would have confuted 
itself. Yet Schottus in his notes upon Curtius 
has been taken with this motly description : and 
in opposition to all good history, thinks that this 
idle story of a navel relates to the compass. Hyde 
too has adopted, this notion ; and proceeds to 
shew how each circumstance may be made to 
agree with the properties of the magnet. " Ilia 
nempe JoVis effigies videtur semiglobulare quid- 
dam, uti est compassus marinus, formi umbilici 



^ Quinttts Curtius. I. 4. c. 7. p. 154. Varior. 
^' Hyde of the Umbilicus. Relig. vet. Persarum. Appendix 3. 
p. 527. 
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librarii, seu umbonis, tanquam iifim quoddam 
adoratum, propter ejusdem divinum auxilium: 
utpote in quo index magneticus erat sicut intus 
listens quidam deus, navigiorum cursum in medio 
aequore dirigens. These learned men were endued 
with a ready faith : and not only acquiesce in 
what they have been told, but contribute largely 
to establish the mistake. The true history is this. 
Most places in M'hich was the supposed oracle of 
a Deity, the Grecians, as I have before mentioned, 
styled Olympus, Oiyropia, and Olympiaca: or 
else Omphale, and Oinphalia, and the province 
X*^(">* 0/u^«A*oy. These terms were thought ,to re- 
late to a navel : but, if such an interpretation 
could have been made to correspond with the 
history of any one place, yet that history could 
not have been reiterated ; nor could places so 
widely distant have all had the same reference. 
What Was terminated «/x^aXoc was '*Omph-El, tlie 
oracle of God, the seat of divine influence : and 

*• That 04yixipus and Olympia were of Egyptian original, is 
manifeet from Eusebius; who tells us, that m Egypt the moon 
was called Olympias ; and that the Zodiac in the heaveas had 
antiently the name of Olympus, 'll ya^ rs^ijnj %et^ A»yv»T»oK 
«v^i4'( 0At;^«rta( xaXiiTAt, lict to katol fjLr.ta. cri^iWoXt*!' t«» ZwaMueov 
xvhXo*^ o> o» waXeiiQi avrvf OAYMIIGN exaX^K. Chronicon, p. 45. 
I. 9. The reason given is idle: but the fact is M'orth attending to. 

Olympus was the supposed prajceptor of Jupiter. Diodorus. 
L 3. p. 206. 
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.Al-Omphi was a name given to mountains, and 
eminences upon the same accoimL :An>orakile 
was given to Pelias in Thessaly : and wbenceidid 
it proceed ? from the well wooded pBiphaliist>fliis 
mother Earth. ■ \ .^ .. . »: . 



K 



In other words, it proceeded from the . stately 
grove of Hestia, where stood' an oracular temple. 
In respect to the omphalus of Ammonj • which 
Curtius has translated umbilicus, and garnished 
with gold and jewels, the whole arises from a 
mistake in terms, as in the many instances before. 
It was Omphi £1, the oracle of Ham, or the Sun: 
and the shrine, from whence it was supposed to 
proceed, was carried in a boat The Paterae, re- 
presented as so many silver basons, were in reality 
the interpreters of the oracle. They were the 
priests, who in the sacred processions walked on 
each side, and supported both the image and the 
boat in which it was carried. They are said to* 
have been eighty in number ; and they pretended 



^^ Pindar. Pyth. Ode 4. p. 241. 
XS 
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to bear the Deity about, just as they were by the 
divioe impulse directed. The God^ says ^Dio* 
idorus Siculus, is carried about in a ship of gold by 
eighty of hie priests. They bear him upon their 
shoulders^ and pursue their way by instinct, just 
as the divine automaton cliances to direct them. 
These persons, who thus officiated, were probably 
the same as the Petiphars of the antient Egyp- 
tians, but were called Paterae by the Greeks. It 
was a name, and office^ by which the priests of 
Delphi, and of many other places besides those in 
Egypt, were distinguished ; and the term always 
related to oracular interpretation. Hence Bochart 
describes these priests, and their function, very 
juatly. '^ Paterae Sacerdotes ApoUinis, oracu- 
lomm interpretes. Pator, or Petor, was an Egyp-* 
jtian word ; and Moses speaking of Joseph, and 
the dreams of Pharaoh, more than once makes 
use of it in the sense above. It occurs Genesis, 
c. 41. v. 8. — s^ 13. and manifestly alludes to an 
interpretation of that divine intercourse, which 



iw MVfA« TOP ve^iMKv. Diodonis. 1. 17. p. 528. 

It is dbseryable, that this historian does not mention An om- 
pbalus : but says, that it was a sutue, {oavof, which was carried 
about. 

^9 Bochart. Canaan. L 1. c. 40. 

1 
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the Egyptians styled Omphf, This was ccrtrima-' 
nicated to Pharaoh by a dream : for the Oitlipht 
was esteemed not only a verbal response, but also 
an intimation by ^ dreams-^^O/bif n, fn/An (iioi, iktd 
xXyiJwv — ovfi^H f»vr»(rid,»ra. Hesychius. So it likewise 
occurs in Eusebius ; who qnotes a passage ^om 
the oracles of Hecate, wherein the Gods arc 
represented, as insensibly wafted through the iSi 
like an Omphean vision. 

No<rf I trvfof 9fi«ie IIANOMOEAZ nvr* ONBIPOTZ. 

These Omphean visions were explained by Joseph ; 
he interpreted the dreams of Pharaoh : wherefore 
the title of Pator is reckoned by the Rabbins 
among the names of Joseph. There is thought to 
be the same allusion to divine interpretation in 
the name of the apostle Peter: nrr^t^, o iitixva^ 
i iwiyimntm. Hesych. Petrus Hebraso sermone 
agnoscens notat Arator. From these examples; 



^OfAfvy Oi»» M>aihi9f ir»» oMif. Schol. 00 Homtr. Iliad. B. 
T. 41. 

^ Eusebius. Prep. Evang. 1. 5. p. 194. 

One title of Jupiter was IlaM^Mof. 

EriU UafoiAfmuf Znn f^99%9f Axmm. Homer* IHad. 0« ▼* S50* 

Arm Panoropbaeo T«tus ast taciata Tonanti. Ovid. Metamorph. 
1. 11. v. 198. 
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* • 

we m?y, I think, learn that the priest was styled 
Pctc^, ^and Pator: and that it was the place, 
which properly was called Patora. The Colossal 
statue of Memnon in the Thebais was a Patora, or 
oracular .image.^ There are many inscriptions 
upon different parts of it; which were copied by 
Dr. Pocock**, and are to be seen in the first 
volume of his travels. They are all of late date 
in comparison of the statue itself; the antiquity 
of which is very great. One of these inscriptions 
is particular, and relates to the Omphi, which 
seemfrtp have frightened away some ill-disposed 
people in an attempt to deface the image : 

.^loratis vuxTHf o/u^ijv tin MffAyoyof yiX9ov. 

• One of the most famous oracles of Apollo was 
in Lycia : and in consequence of it the place was 
iiamed Patara. Patra in Achaia was of the same 
purport I should imagine, that the place where 
Balaam the false ^ prophet resided, was of the 
same nature; and that by Pethor and Pethora 



♦* Pocock'8 Eg>T)t. p. 108. Plate xlii. 
^ Pocock. Plate xxxix. p. 105. 

^ He sent tnessengers to Balaam the son of Beor to Pethor. 
Numbers, c. 22. v. 5. 
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was meant a place of interpretation, or oracular 
temple. There was proti)aWy a college of priestsr; 
such as are menrionecl to have existed among tlife 
Amonians: of whom Balaam had been by the 
king of Moab appointed chief Petora, or priest. 
It see;ms to have been the* celeb nited place ih 
Arabia, famous in after times for the worship of 
Alilat, and called by the Romans *' Petra. 

The custom of carrying the Deity in a shrifle, 
placed in a boat, and supported by priests, waii 
in use among the Egyptians, as well as the ^ Am^- 
monites. It is a circumstance which deserves our 
notice : as it appears to be very antient, and had 
doubtless a mvsterious allusion. We have three 
curious examples of it among *^ Bishop Pocock'i 
-li 

*' We learn from Numbers, c. 22. v. 36. and c. 31. v. 8. that 
the residence of Balaam was in Midian, on the other tide of the 
river to the south, beyond the borders of Moab. Thi* seems t6 
have been the situation of Petra ; which was either in Midian or 
upon the borders of it : so that P^thor, and Petra, were probab^ 
the same place. Petra is by the EngUsh traveller, Sandys, said to 
be called now Rath Alilat. 

t 

Petra by some is called a city of Palestine : nir^* toXk 
naAaur*ni(. Suidas. But it was pibperly in Arabia, not far from 
Idume, oj^ £dom. See Relandi Palaestina. p. 930. and Strabo. 
1.16. 

^ The Ammonites were a mixed race ; being both of Egyptian 
and Ethiopic original: iU y <n i t w> lOii AiS>ov#» cMtoyxoi. Herod, 
1. 2. C.42. . - ■ .. . li'. - 

*^ PococH's Egypt, vol. 1 . plate xlii. » , ' ' 
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valuable specimens of antiquity, wbich he col- 
lected in those parts. He met with them at 
Luxorein, or ** Lucorein, near Carnac, in the 
ThebaJLs ; but mentions not what they relate to : 
nor do 1 know of any writer who has attended to 
their history. The accounts given above by Cur- 
tiuSy and Diodorus, are wonderfully illustrated by 
these representations from Egypt. It is plain that 
they all relate to the same religious cercmohyy 
and very l^ppily concur to explain each other. 
It may be worth observing, that the originsiU 
whence these copies were taken are -of the 
highest antiquity ; and, probably, the most early 
specimens of sculpture in the world. Diudorus 
mentions that the shrine of Ammon had eighty 
persons to attend it : but Dr. Pocock, when he 
took these copies, had not time to be precisely- 
accurate in this article. In his specimens the 
greatest number of attendants are twenty : 
eighteen support the boat, and one precedes 
"with a kind of sceptre; another brings tip the 
rear, having in his hand a rod, or stafl^ which 
had undoubtedly a mystic allusion. The whole 
seems to have been emblematical ; and it will be 
liercafter shewn, that it related to a great preser- 



^ XiUxorein by Norden, called Lycorain. It was probaUy 
erected to the San and Ouranus, and one of the first temples upon 
earth. 




^^yi&^^^^„„j./„,y,. j§^<;l<««t a„„^tof fj 
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vatioiiy which was most religioutly recorded, and 
became the principal subject of all their myste- 
ries. The person in the shrine was their chief 
ancestor, and the whole process was a memorial 
of the deluge ; the history of which must have 
been pretty recent when these works were exe- 
cuted in Egypt 

From the shrines of Amon abovementioned we 
may derive the history of all oracles; which, 
from the Deity by whom they were supposed to 
be uttered, were called Omphi and Amphi, as I 
have shewn : also, Alphi, Elphi, Orphi, Urphi, 
from El, and Orus. The Greeks adhered reli- 
giously to antient terms, however obsolete and 
unintelligible. They retained the name of Amphi, 
though they knew not the meaning : for it was 
antiquated before they had letters. That it ori- 
ginally related to oracular revelation is plain from 
its being always found annexed to the names of 
placet famous on that account ; and from its oc- 
curring in the names of men, renowned as priests 
and augurs, and supposed to have been gifted 
with a degree of foreknowledge. We read of 
Amphiaraus, Amphilocus, Amphimachus, persons 
represented as under particular divine influence, 
and interpreters of the will of the Gods. Am- 
phion, though degraded to a harper^ was Amphi- 
On, the oracle of Apollo, the Sun : and there was 
a temple, one of the' antient vV^iO^a, dedicated to 
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him and Zethus, as we may read in Paudamas. 
Mopsus, the diviner, is styled 'AfMwxiSn^y Ampuci- 
des ; which is not a patronymic, but a title of the 
oracular Deity. 



> . 



Idmon, the repwted son of Abas, was a prophet, 
as well as Mopsus: he was favoured with the divine 
Omphe, and, hke the former, styled Anipucides.. 

What his attainments were, the Poet mentions in 
another place. 

^' An TOT Aiatvrog itak vodo; nXvis xa^rifog I/jpu^ir, 
Toy p Miroxxja-froLfAivn rixsv AiroXXeavi aitatxrt . 



^ Apollonius Rhodius. 1. 4. v. 1052. 

Mopsus was the son of Ampycus. Hygin. Fab. c. cxxviii. By 
some he is said to have been the' son of Apollo. Apollo and 
Ampycus were the same. ' 

^° Orphic. Argonaut. v,720. 

'* Ibidem. V. 185. 
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T« xou MANTOXTNHN iiroff, xa(f Sfcr^aror 
OM*HN, 

To say the truth, these supposed prophets were 
Deities, to whom temples were consecrated under 
these names ; or, to speak more properly, they 
were all titles, which related to one God, the 
Sun. That they were reputed Deities, is plain, 
from many accounts. Dion Cassius speaks of 
A/x(piXo;^jf ;^iinif»ov: and t;he three principal oracles 
mentioned by Justin Martyr are ^* ^ai^rna — A/x^i- 
Xop^H AwJwvTi?, xxi Yl^)^^q, We have a similar account 
from Clemens Alexandrinus. ^^ Aiviyixrai ii/EA»v xa» 

f la, T«v KA«f (Ok, Tov Iludioy, rsv AfApa^iia^ rov A/ea^iAo;^ok 

The Amphictuons were originally prophetic per- 
sonages, who attended at the temple at Delphi. 
Hesychius observes : AfAfixruoya — ^ij loixo* A«a^w», 
ir\iXcLy9(»if «£^o/AyDji40V£f. Minerva, heavenly wisdom, 
is by Lycophron styled " Amphira ; which is a 
compound of Amphi-Ur, the divine influence, of 



'' Justin. Martyr. Apolog. p. 54. 

Amphilochus was the God of liglit end prophecy. Plutarch 
mentions f| AfA^kkaxft ^cimi», in the treatise wt^i C^o^m^ ri/buf^v 
lAtptit. p. 563. 

'* Cobortatio. p. 10. 

'^ Lycophron. v. llfi>3* 
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oracle of Orus. Of this name there was a city 
near Olympia in Elis : for many places were in 
this manner denominated, on accoimt of their 
being esteetned the seat of prophecy. In Phocis 
was the city Uyampolis : and close to it ** Am- 
phissa, famous for the oracle of an unknown 
Goddess, the daughter of Macaria. Amphrysus, 
in Boeotia, was much famed for the influence of 
^ Apollo ; and Amphimallus, in Crete, was well 
known for its ** oracle, Amphiclea, in ^ Phocis, 
had Dion usus for its guardian Deity, whose orgies 
were there celebrated; and whose shrine was 
oracular. 

I imagine that this sacred influence, under the 
name of Amphi, is often alluded to in the exordia 
of Poets, esi>ecially by the writers in Dithyrambic 
measure, when they address Apollo. Taken in 
its usual sense (otfjtpi circum) the word has no 
meaning: and there is otherwise no aocountiiig 
for its being chosen above all others in the km- 



Mw*i 



'^ Pausanias. 1. 10. p. S96. 

" Hence the prophetic Sibyl in Vii^l is styled AmphrysiA 
vates. Virgil. JEn. 1. 6. v. 368. 

^' Plin. 1.4. c. 12. Strabo. 1. 10. CalM MMn^ by Pau- 
sanias, E» M«X^ fiixurtff mit99hrmr99. 1. 1. p. 84. 

it«u Ceigder »o^ok it«dir«»«( — w^QfAarntff' h Ji^vc. fft* PaUSStnias. 

1. 10. p. 8S4. The city was also called Opbitea. 
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guage to begia hymns of praise to this Deity, 
who was the principal God of prophecy. We 
have one instance of it in the Nubes of Aristop 
phanes : 

Periander is mentioned as beginning a hymn with 
It like exordium : AfAfi jm» «vAk wmara : And Ter- 
pander has nearly the same words: ^'A/4fi /mm 
•ukc MfoxV Uct-nfi^xw. Apollo was so frequently 
called Aftkfi M»a{y that it was in a manner looked 
upon as a necessaiy procemiunL Suidas observes, 
Afft^i^yoxTi^iiv ro.ir^ooifAMt^iiv; And Hesychius, A/M^ 
fiMtauLTOf af^n wofxH KiOa^vJ^iuf. Much the same is 
told us in the Scholia upon the passage above 
from Aristophanes : ^ Mif^tirm it (A^irof»v«ic) rm9 

A»6uf«pSi#ir ret xfOoi/t*i«' o'uirf^w; yet^ j(gt»irrai rewnf At^ci* 

/lo etfAfietifotxrcLf aur^c x»\hti. HoA^rever, none of 
these *wri(jBr8 inform us why this word was so 
particularly used ; nor tell us what was its pur- 
port In the short hymns ascribed to Homer 



^^ Aristophanes. VtftXa*, v. 595. 
^' See Scholia to Aristoph. v. 595. 
" Ibidem. 
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this term is industriously retained ; and the per- 
sons who composed them have endeavoured to 
make sense of it, by adopting it accorfling to the 
% common acceptation. 



A/EA^» fAoi Effjkiiao ^tXok yovoy nyiirty Mso'ft. 

A/EA^» AlUyVO'OD £l/MfXl|9 £^tXU^IOC CtO¥ 

. These hymns were of late date, long after 
Homer ; and were introduced in Ionia, and also 
in Cyprus and Phenicia, when the Grecians were 
in possession of those parts. They were used in 
the room of the antient hymns, which were not 
understood by the new inhabitants. One of them 
is confessedly addressed to the Goddess called 
Venus Ourania, in Cyprus ; and was designed to 
be sung by the priest of that Goddess upon the 
stated festivals at Salamis. 



*' We meet with the like in the Orphica. 

0i)^w», Ow9uv Tf. Argonautica. v. 33. 
So in Pindar: KtXa^om /xot a/^^t Kivv^av. Pyth. Ode 2. p. 203. 
We have the same from the Tripod itself. 

AfA^i ^1 Hv&e/f KAi KXa^m fAatrtVfjMra ^oifftf. Apollo de defectu 

Oraculor. apud Eusebium. Prsp. Evang. 1. 5. c. l6. p. 204. 
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Xaifs^ . ^ictj* HxXetfAiyof iVKrifitvni fAiiiacay 



">.i.- Aurdj»^'fya»' XIV 0*110 XdM aAAfi; fjkytiirofA xoiinu 

^ Wc' may perceive, from what has been said, 
A'at.the word Amphi was a term of long stand- 
hig, the sense of which Was no longer understood: 
yet the sound 'Was retained by the Greeks, and 
used foD a customary exclamation. In respect to 
tber more 'antient exordia above quoted, espe- 
cially that of Terpander, I take the words to 
be an imitation, rather than a translation, of a 
hymn sung at Delphi in the antient Amoniaq 
language ; the sound of which has been copied, 
ratheiT than the sense, and adapted to modem 
terms of a different meaning. I make no doubt 
bu€ that there were many antient hymns preserved 
in those oracular temples, which were for a long 
timei retained, and sung, when their meaning 
was very imperfectly known. They were, for 
the most part, composed in praise of Ham, or 
the Sun ; and were sung by the Homeridse, and 

** Hymn to Venus of Salamis. See Homer Didymi. vol. 2. 
p. 5*28. 

The names of the sacred hymns as mentioned by Proclus in his 
X^nro/xadita, were natrtn;, AiOt/^a/A^of, A^mn(, le Baxx«N ''^^^X**" 
^»T», EyKUfjux, Et/xrtxa. Photius. c. 2d6. p. 9^5» 
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I'amids. Th^y were called after hi§ titles, Ad, 
Athyr, Amphi, which the Grecians expressed 
Dithyramb]. They were strains of joy and exul- 
tation, attended with grand precessioBS : and 
from the same term, dithyramhus, was derived 
the 6f (ajbtCoc of the Greeks, and the triumphus of 
the Romans. We are informed that triumphs 
were first instituted by ^Bacchus, who was no 
other than Chus ; the history^ therefore, of the 
term must be sought for from among the Cuseans. 
That it was made up of titles, is plain, from its 
being said by Varro to have been a ^ name ; and 
one that was ^ven by the Amonians among other 
personages to Dionusus : for they were not in 
this point uniform. Diodorus takes notice ikmt 
it was a name, and conferred upon the person 
spoken of: ^ 0^tajuSoy h avrew «»op««4iivAi f^ri: 7%ey 
iayy that one of the titles given to JHonuiUs was 
Thriambus. Ham, in the very antient accounts 
of Greece, is called lamus, and his priests lamidss. 
His oracle, in consequence of this, was styled 
lamphi, and Iambi, which was the same term as 
Amphi, of which we have been treating. From 



*' Diodorus. 1.5. p. 213. 

** Idque a S^ia^ACw Grseco, Liberi Patris cognomento. Varro 
de IiDgud Lat. 1. 5. p. 58. 

*' Diodorus Siculus. 1. 5. p. 213. 



tk^ oMie {ftinbi Came the measure ]^/iiC9<; la^bin!, 
hi vWiirfl wadkir wWfe of old d^liVet^d. Ham, 
among the Egyptians, was called ^'Tithmmbo, 
which is the same name as the Ditherambus of 
Diodorus. Theitf is a remarkabl)^ Jial^sage in the 
Scholia upon Pindar concerning H&i»j under the 
name of lamus, and also concefning liis temple, 
which is represented as oracular. ^ Marmot n^ i¥ 

t>XujM!Vif», y ^)i^y^< ytyo^fv ikfit^i, 'rv'ticc ifXini^ui piii^ 

was in OhftApia an antieM templBy Mtstmed afa- 
mtmk stai of prophecy^ m which lafnus is supposed 
t^'hwct first presided; trnd^here the will of thk 
Heitg was made manifest by the SMc^edfite Updh 
the altur : this kind of divination is still carried 
on Ihf a set (f priests^ who ate called Idndddi 
fetfrot iftfpgtiytK was in reality the Deity ; and h\k 
atteadaiits were ^"^ lanridse, p6r^ons of gi'eat power 



*' £piphanius — adversus Hsres. 1. 3. p. 1093* 

^ ttndai-. Olyttpic Ode vi. p. 53. 
* taAikVtk^ siipposed by Pindar to have been tire loti df Apoik)'; 
but be was the same as Apollo and Osirn* He makes A|K>lk> 
Jiifbrd bim the gift of propbecy : 

0uc«»|Of MvfMt fjM9Tcav9a^ (Av«^^4v»). Ibid. p. 53. • 
^^ Of the lamids, see Herodotus. 1. ▼. c. 44. I ix. c. 33. 

VOL. I. T 
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and; repute. Eg iv ttoXvuXhtov x«0' 'Exxiwa< yiy*< lotfoi^* 
Pindar. lamus was immortal, and was thcrcfoic 
named aiapxre;. 

AOavar^y. 

From hence we mav be assured, tliat he was of 
old the real Deity of the place^ 

I have mentioned, that in the sacred procession* 
in early times the Deity used to be carried about 
in a shrine; which circumstance was always afr* 
tended with shouts, and exclamations, and the 
whole was accompanied with a great concourse of 
people. The antient Greeks styled these celcbri* 
ties the procession of the '* P'omphi, and froni 
hence were derived the words xo/uum, and pompa. 
These originally related to a procession of the 
oracle: but were afterwards made use of to de- 
scribe any cavalcade or show. In the time of 
Herodotus the word seems in some degree to have 
retained its true meaning, being by him used for 
the oracuiar influence. He informs us that Am- 
philutus was a diviner of Acharnan ; and that he 



^' Pindar. Ibidem, p. 51. 

^* Pi is the antient Egyptian prefix. 



^ 
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came to Pisistratas with a commission from 
heaven^ By this he induced that prince to prose-* 
cute a scheme which he recommendw!. ^'Erruvioi 

8«ii »o/uiirii is a divine revelation, or cominissreftf; 
Ham was the Hermes of the Egyptians, and his 
oracle, as I liave shewn^ was styled Omphi : and 
when particularly >spoken of as the oracle,' it was 
expressed P'omphi, and Fompi, the irdfAini of the 
Greeks. Hence Hennei bad the namb of ^o/ieik^io^^ 
which was misinterpreted the messenger, - and 
conductor : and the Deity wab in consequence of 
it made the servant of the Ghdd8,'and a'ftietidant 
upon the dead. > But ir^jMrMio^ related* pi^operly td 
divine influence; and iro/^b^n V(ra» an' oracle. An 
ox, or cow, was by the Amonians «rteemed very 
sacred, and oracular: Cadmus was 'accordingly 
said to have been directed rojiwrif C«of. . • ^ 



' • 



^' Herodotus. 1. I.e. 62. p. 30. ; i i;, 

^* Apollonius Rhodius. 1. 3. v. 1180. 

An ox or cow from being oracular was styled Alphi as well as 
Omphi. Hence Plutarch speaks of Cadmus: *0y ^«0-» ro ox^ 
vmrrtn v^a^m, ha to ^etrixftf krt» xaXitv roi Ciff. Sympoi. 
Qiwst. 9- 3. 

y2 
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Many places were froin the oracle styled Pon^ 
pean : and supposed by the Romans to have been 
so named from Pompeius Magnus; but they were 
toQ numerous, and too remote to have been de* 
nominated from him, or any other Roman. There 
was indeed Pompeiss in Campania : but even thit 
yvas of too high antiquity to have ifeceived its 
nanie;fromJ[iome. We cead of Pompeis amofig 
tb^ 'Pyrenees, jPqmpian in Athens^ Pbmpelon in 
Spain. ■ Ppnipi^diitha i<i fiabylonia, Pomponiana in 
Gaul, Therfj .>i^re tonje cities in Cilicia and Cap* 
p^dociabt to which tliat Roman gave the name of 
Pompeipplisi, but upon inquiry thty will be fbond 
to have been iSeleian cities^ which were oracular : 
^o that tJb^ Romans only gave a turn to the name 
in. houQi^r of their own countryman, by whom 
these citj$$s were tiiikeii. 

JBesides the cities styled Pompeao, there vi'cn 
pillars named in like manner; which by many 
have been referred to the same person. But they 
could not h^ve been built by him, nor were they 
erected to his memory : as I think we may learn 
from their history. There are two of tins denomi- 
nation still remaining at a great distance from 
each other : both which seem to have been raised 
for a religious purpose. The one stands in Egypt 
at ^ Alexj^ndria ; the other at the extreme point of 
■"' " '»■' . " J " ■ III I . I .. I ■ ■ ■ ». I , 1,1, 

' In insul4 Pharo. Pliny. 1. o6, c. IC. 
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t}ieThracian Bosporus, where iisi s^ oGfiflmUnkltioK 
betwcaen the Propootis wnd tlie antient Su^itie se^ 
They seem to be of great antiquity, as their basis 
iv^itnesses at this day : the shaft' «ftd superstruc- 
ture is of later date. The pillar at the Bosporus 
stands upon one of the . Gyaneaa rocks : and its 
parts, as we may judge from "Wheeler, betray a 
difference in their ara. It was repaired in the 
time of Augustus : and an inscription was added 
by the person who eFceted the column, and who 
dedkaiied the whole to that Emperor; 

»I>IVO. CAESARI. AUGUSTO. 

E. . ei. . . ANDIDIUS. . . 

L. P CL ARGENTO. . . 

• 

We may learn from the inscription, however mu- 
tilated, that this pillar was not the work <rf* 
Pompeius Magnus; nor could itatall relate to hi»> 
history : for the time of its being rebuilt was but 
little removed from the age in whfeh he lived. 
The original work must have therefore been far 
prior. The pillar in Egypt h doubtless the same 
which was built upon the ruins of a fbrmer, by 
Sostratus of Gnidos, before the time of Pompeius : 



* Wheeler's Travels, p. 207. 

^ Wheeler, p. 204. Sandys's travels, p. 32. 
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SO that the name must have been given on another 
aecount. The inscription is presented by * Strabo. 

iaZTPATOI KNIAIOr 

AEHWANOT2 

eEOIS SriTHPXIN 

THEP THN 

nAniZOMENHN. 

The narrow streight into the Euxine sea was a pas* 
sage of difficult navigation. This was the reason, 
that upon each side there were temples and sacred 
columns erected to the Deity of the country, in 
order to obtain his assistance. And there is room 
to think, that the pillars and obelisks were made 
use of for beacons, and that every temple was a 
Pharos. They seem to have been erected at the 
entrance of harbours ; and upon eminences along 
the coasts in most countries. The pillars of Her- 
cules were of this sort, and undoubtedly for the 
same purpose. They were not built by him ; but 
erected to his honour by people who worshipped 
him, and who wert called Herculeans. ' ESoc ymf 

iretXaiov UTf)^ ^s ro Ti9c(r0«» toihtk; o^vf, xot&airtf 01 Pnyiiroi 
rn¥ fH>iiio^ tiitravy mv an to) inof 8/tAu xii/tAfyfiy, irvfY^¥ Ti. 



* Strabo. I. 17. p. lUK 
^ Strabo. 1. 3. p. Q59. 
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Jbr 2^ 2£7aj a custom^ says Strabo, among the 
antientSy to erect this kind of land-niarks^ suck as' 
the pillar at Rhegiuntj near the foot of Italy: 
which is a kind of tower, and was raised by the. 
people of Rhegium at the streight where the^pas^^ 
sage was to Sicily. Directly opposite stood another' 
building of the same sort, called the tower of 
Pehrus. Such Pillars were by the Iberians styled 
Herculean, because they were sacred to Hercuks; 
under which title they worshipped -the chief Deity. 
Some of these were near Gades, and Onoba*, Kar* 
Oifciav mg iCti^ locf : others were erected still higher, 
on the coast of Lusitania. This caused £tn idle 
dispute between Eratosthenes, Dicaearchus, and 
^others, in order to determine which, were the 
genuine pillars of Hercules : as if they were not 
all equally genuine; all denominated from the 
Deity of the country. Two of the most celebrated 
stood upon each side of the Mediterranean at the 
noted passage called fretum Gaditanum — xarot t» 
»x(ci rx irofifAH. That on the Mauri tanian side was 
called Abyla, from Ab-El, parens Sol : the other 
in Iberia had the name of * Calpe. This was^ an 



• -■ ' 



•Strabo. 1. 2. p. 258. 

^ Strabo. Ibidem. Ou-Ob. Sol. Pytho. Onoba, reg^o Solis Py- 
thonii. . 
' Strabo calls the African pillar Abyluca; wLich ik cobniODly 



ob^lkk or tower, and a cohi pound of CarAlpe, 
aad signiiSies the house, or cavern of the samfi ora*« 
cujar God ; for it was built near a ca\'e ; and all 
such recesses were esteemed to be oracular. At 
places of this sort mariners used to come on ahore 
to «nake tlieir offerings ; and to inquire about the 
Siiccess of their voyage. They more especially 
resorted to those towers, and pillars, which stood 
al the entrance of their own havens. Nobody, 
says '°Arrian, will venture to quit his harbour 
without paying due offerings to the Gods, and 
invoking their favour. Helenus in Virgil charges 
^beas, whatever may be the consequence, not to 
neglect consulting the oracle at Cuma. 

*i . ''Hie tibi nequa morse fuerint dispendiatanti, 

Quamvis increpitent socij, et vi cursus in 

altum 

i Vela vocet, possisque sinu^ itnplere secuudos, 

Quin adeas vatem, precibusque oracula 

poscas. 



rendered Abila.— Emw 1$ rnXo^ Cwthefiv r^9 ^Mhw^u »m rm 

ACvXvxa — ktK Ibidem. Ab-El-Uc, and Ca-Alpc. 

Caipe is now called Gibel-Tar, orGibralter: which name re- 
lates to the hill where of old the pillar stood. 

wa^axct}a<ren avTVi ^o»jfi»t. Arrian upon Epictctus. 1. 3. c. 2t. 
" Vir^ 1 3. Mnf^ 
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The island Delos was partioulaily frequented upon 
this account ; and the sailors seem to have under- 
gone some severe discipline at the altar of the 
God, in order to obtain hia favour. 



^ Ar€f in, TToXviufAty iroXvTkXirt, tic A r« px\/r9if - 
EfAfTo^f Aiy«foio TgMfuXvti ym Ofircny ; 

Xfucd i* oTji rotyir^it ctyn irXook, aXXa t«| A«»^ 



! ' 



O ! ever crown d with altars, ever blest. 
Lovely Asteria, in how high repute 
Stands thy fair temple 'mid the various tribea 
Who ply the iEgean. Though their busi- 
ness claims 
Dispatch immedikte ; though the inviting 

gales 
111 brook the lingering mariners' delay : 
Soon as they reach thy soundings, down at 

once 
Drop the slack sails, and all the naval gear. 
The ship b moor'd : nor do the crew presume 



ser 



'^ Callimf^hus. liymn 19 jpdos. v.3l6« 
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To quit thy sacred limits, 'till they have 

pass'd * 

A painful penance; with the galling whip 
Lash'd thrice around thine altar. 

This island was greatly esteemed for its sanc- 
tity, and there used to be a wonderful concourse 
of people from all nations continually resorting to 
its temple. The priests, in consequence of it, had 
hymns composed in almost all languages. It is 
moreover said of the female attendants, that they 
could imitate the speech of various people ; and 
were well versed in the histories of foreign parts, 
and of antient times. Homer speaks of these 
extraordinary quaUfications as if he had been an 
eye-witness : 

*' rif 0? ii roii fA.iy» Oau/itflt, ot» xhtof uw9r oAciroci. 

AiT kiru ot,y Tr^taroy fAfv AiroXAwv* v/AytiO'MO'iVy 
AuTi( J' an Anrtt n^ x»i AfrtfAiy (•X'^i^iik, 
Mprto'afAnxi xni^uv rt ir«Aaia)y, nii yuycuxttir^ 

Tfxvoy OLiiixtny^ OiAyHO-i St f uX' akO^coTMr. 
ILsrrMk J* Ay^^ftiirbi^ ^uy»g^ x»i K^o/ACaAi»rvir 



" Homer. Hymn to Apollo, v. 156. 

Helen is said to bti^e been a mimic of thit tort. 
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The Delian nymphs, who tend Apollo's shrine, 
When they begin their tuneful hymns, first 

praise 
Tlie mighty God of day: to his they join 
Latona's name, and Artemis, far fam'd 
For her fleet arrows and unerring bow. 
Of heroes next, and lieroines, they sing, 
And deeds of antient prowess. Crowds 

around, 
Of every region, every language, stand 
In mute applause, sooth'd with the pleasing 

lay. 
Vers'd in each art and every power of 

speech, , 

The Delians mimick all who come: to them 
All language is familiar : you would think 
The natives spoke of every different clime. 
Such are their winning ways: so sweet their 

wng. 

The offerings made at these places used to be of 
various kinds, but particularly of liba, or cakes, 
which were generally denominated from the tem- 
ple where they were presented. A curious inscrip- 
tion to this purpose has been preserved by Spon 
and Wheeler, which belonged to some obelisk or 
temple upon the Thracian Bosporus. It was 
found on the. Asiatic side, nearly opposite to the 
Pompean pillar^ pf which I before took notice. 
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The Deity to whom it was inscribed was the same 
as that above, but caHed by another title, Aur, 
and Our, fiK; rendered by the Greeks ^Ovfto^; 
and changed in acceptation so as to refbr to an* 
other element. 

Etr' itn Kvob¥tctg fivxg i^ofi,oq^ ly^x Iloo'ciJuy 

£tt£ xetT Aiyatis wovns vXaxKy vofoy tfivvuk 
'Sutriwj rta ii^xXuy }^»tf» wa>fx ^o«k«). 
Tok tk' yxf tvxvrrtrov au 6cov AvrivxrPii weng 

. GreatUrian Jove invoke to be your guide: 
Then spread the* sail, and Coldly stem the tide. 
Whether the stormy inlet you explore, 
Where the surge laves the bleak Cyanean 

shore, 
Or down the Egean homeward bend your 

way. 
Still as you pass the wonted tribute pay, 



ft»X(« ir« x«» ir* rii'OTArov r« rof^t rv Ilorrtf x»\tf/Affey« Anon. Dc^^. 
script. Poivti Cuxvii. 

'^ See Sppo, «nd Wheeler's traireU. p. 209% 
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An humble cake of kueal : foi Philo hettr, . 
Aotipater's good aon, thU shritie did rear^ 
A pleasing omeHy as you ply tlie sai)^ i 

And sure prognostic of a prosperous gale. 

The lapygian promontory had a temple to the 
same God, whose naiae hy Dioay^ius iQ rendelred 

The more difficult the iiavigatioa wa$| the molt 
places of sanctity were erected upon the coa^t 
The Bosporus was esteemed a dangerous pass; 
and, upon that account, abounded with Cippi, 
and altars. These were originally mounds of 
earth, and sacred to the Sun: upon which ac- 
count they were called Col- On, or altars of that 
Deity. From hence is derived the term Colona, 
and KoXioyii. It came at last to denote any sees or 
foreland ; but was originally the name of a sacred 
WH, and of the pillar which was placed upon it. 
To say the truth, there was of old hardly any 
headland but M'hat had its temple or altar. The 
Bosporus, in particular, had numbers of them by 



«MJKfc— ■ > ■■ ill t.i l l l p >■ 



A« 



DioDysius firi^»nyii(. r. dSO. 
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way of sea-marks, as well as for sacred purposes: 
and there were many upon the coast of Greece. 
Hence Apollonius says of the Argonauts : 



* In another place of the Bosporus — 



IS 






The like occurs in the Orphic Argonauts, where 
Feleus is pointing out the habitation of the Cen- 
taur Chiron : 

'^ tl fiXoif «4^f irf orxoTrinf 7rfBj(oyr» xoAwyby,' 
MKro-u in ir^Dft>vt KAraemoVf ii4a h Xiifiop 
ffcuii iy% (TTDiXuyyi, ^ixaioraroc KcrraufttV. 

These Colonae were sacred to the Apollo of 
Greece; and, as they were sea-marks and bca- 

* *■■ - ^ ■ ' ' • ' ' ' I ■ II I ■> 

*' Apollonius Rhodios. 1. 1, v.601. 
*• Ibid. 1.1. y.ni^. 
In another place, 

<^v}\A Tf B»6t;y«nr avrn Knarko-CMT^ ytutif 

Apollon. Rhod. 1. 2. ▼. 79t. 
■» Orpbic Argonaut, v. 375. 
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cons, which stood on eminences near the mouths 
of riverSj and at the entrances of harbours, it 
caused them to be called a»^«t, dv^r«, and o^fAoi. 
Homer gives a beautiful description of such, hills 
aad headlands, and of the sea-coast projected in 
a beautiful landscape beneath, when, in some ra- 
vishing poetry, he makes all these places rejoice 
at the birth of Apollo: 

In that happy hour 
The lofty cliflfe, that overlook the main, . 
And the high summits of the towering hilk;^ 
Shouted in triumph: down the rivers ran 
In pleasing murmurs to the distant deep. 
The shelves, the shores, the inlets of the sea. 
Witnessed uncommon gladness. 

Apollo, from this circumstance, was often called 
jir«xT»of, or the tutelary God of the coast ; and 
had particular offerings upon that account. 



-cr 



Homer's Hymn to Apollo. 
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I" 



It was not o^y upon rocki and emvAtac^ that 
these Cippi and Obdisks Wen placed bjr the in- 
tients: they \vere )td be found in their temfVle^ 
where for many ages a rude stock or sttm^ iperved 
for a representation of the Deity. They were 
sometimes quite shapeless^ but generally of a co- 
nical figure ; of which we meet with many instan- 
ces* Clemens Alexandrtnus takes notice of this 
kind of " worship : and Pausanias, in describing 
the temple of Hercules at Hyettus in *^ Boeotia, 



■If - 



** Orpliid Argonaut, v. 1C?95. 

Sd(>hbc1^s calif the s^a c6ast vm^x^tufjuo^ axrjj, from the num- 
bers of altars. (Sdipm TjrtunTHis. v. 19B. 

The like province \vfis attributed to the suppose sister ofApollOy 
Diana: Jupker tells her — > 

And, in another place : ■ ^ 

T^i? ^tn» rot ittoTatB^U add iiK ita Ttv^of otrdt&ffiif. 

CaUimachufi. Hytm i^ biaiiii^ 
non>»«, Mypvx^yi, Aj/aiwc-xoti, x^^V" ^«?«**' Ibid. v. 259. 

•» vo^aioi tatCo9 •TOTtfc, •/? ap^vfAura t« 0f». Clemens Alexand. 
1. 1. p. 418. 

Pausan. l.p. p. 757. 

1 
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tells U8, that there was no statue in it, nor any 
workofari^ but. merely a rude »tofie^^ after the 
manaef of the fijrst ages^. TertuUiafi gives a like 
description, of Ceres aod Pallas. Patllas Attica, et 
Ceres ^ Phfy^arrrqus^ sine . etiKgie, riMii palo, et 
informi specie pr(>&ta«t« Ji^no of Samo» was little 
better thai^ a ^^ post^ It soHietioies bappeiis that 
aged tieei» beiir a faint liketiess to the human 
fabric : roots» likewise^ aad sprays^ are often so 
femtastic in their evDlutions, as to betray a remote 
resewblance^ The antieots aeenri to, have tjtken 
advantajps Qf this fameied similitude, which they 
impFuved by a little art; iind thehr first effort 
towards ipaagery was from these i ude aad lotten 
materials. Apollonius Rhodius, iu his account of 
the ArgcMnauts, gives a description of a monument 
of this sort| which was by them erected td a dark 
grovei Upon a inouutainQus paft of ^ fiitbynia. 
They rai^ an attar of rough stones^ and placed 
near it an image of Rhea^ which they fd^mied from 
an arm or stump of au old vine. 



Ako of thtfThapmni; Kta ^ft^tit my^iiM iMm^ttttw i^ a^o^ 

^ Tertnlltan adversus Qentes. 1. 1. cn2« 
^^ Km t» fM» lafum^ *Hp«< w^a^f «i» 0«»k- Clementb Co&ort. 
p. 40. 
^ Apollonius Rhodius. 1.1. ▼• 1117. p. 115. 

• ■ # ■ • ■ 
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£(nci h, Ti rij3akf oy rviro^ AjbiirfXic, fHf i^ir ^JAv 
ilf oyvu yr^ fiuJ'f uov, ro /ubty fxra/iAoy o^^ irfXairv 

iJ^vo'tty, ^n^oiriv iim^f^ff *3Cfor«ni0'(y*' 

Xri^a/Atwoi JJBUftVOHr» d'ui|iroX(i)C f/uitAoyrb^. 

A dry and wither'd branchy by time impkir^d. 
Hung from an ample and an aged vine, 
Low bending to the earth : the warriors axe 

. Lopt it at once from the parental steit). 

. This as a sacred relick was consigned 
To Argus' hands, an image meet to frame 
Of Rhea, dread Divinity, who ruled 
Oyer Bithynia's mountains. With rude art 
He smooth'd and fashioned it in homely guise. 
Then on a high and lonely promontory 
Reared it amid a tall and stately grove 
Of antient beeches. Next of stones unwrought 
They raise an altar ; and with boughs of oak 

. Soft wreaths of foliage weave to deck it 

round. 
Then to their rites they turn, and vows per- 
form. 

The same circumstance is mentioned in the Orphic 
1 ' 
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Argonautics *^ ; where the poet speaks of Argus, 
and the vine branch : 



The Amazonians were a very antient people, 
i^ho worshipped their provincial Deity under the 
character of a female, and by the titles of Artemis, 
Oupis, Hippa. They first built a temple at 
£phesus ; and according to Callimachus ^ the 
image of the Goddess was formed of the stump of 
a beech tree, 

. Ex xoTf x«pp«Aiff Eftrx Chirac lifV9'apr% 
•*'*ify« iw9 wfi[A¥Uy TiXvriy it toi ii^oir *IinrM* 

Instead of an image made Qf a stump, the poet 
Dionysius supposes a temple to have been built 
beneath the trunk of a decayed tree. 



*^ Orphic Argonaut, v. 605. 

Pliny, K l5, roentiont timulacrum vitigineum. 

** Callimachus. Hymn to Diana, v. 237* 



n^immcmf fx^{v^«i. . Ibidem* 

Z3 
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£y9« Oftr TOTf vYiov A/uMe^ovt Jf ( TfTV^Mrra 

n^iji^vM VTO xrfAiti;, xcjiCM'tov api^atr^ Oau/uta. V. 827* 

It is observable, that the Chinese, as well as the 
people of Japan, still retain something of this 
custom. When they meet with an uncouth root, 
or apray of a tree, they humour the extravagance: 
»Mi, by the addition of a face, give it the look of 
a Joss or Bonzee, just as fancy directs them. 

The vine was esteemed sacred both to Dionttfue^ 
and Bacchus; for they were two different per« 
aonagea, though confounded by the Grecians: 
indeed the titles of all those, who were originally 
styled Baalim, are blended together. This tree 
had therefore the name of Ampel, which the 
Greeks rendered AfAxiXoc, from the Sun, Uam^ 
whose peculiar plant it was. This title is the 
same as Omphel before mentioned, and relates to 
the oracular Deity of the Pagan world ; under 
which character Ham was principally alluded to. 
The Egyptian and Asiatic Greeks had some im^ 
perfect traditions about Ham, and Chus: the 
latter of which they esteemed Bacchus. And as 
the term Ampel us did not primarily relate to die 
vine, but was a sacred name transferred from, Uie 
Deity, they had some notion of this circumstance: 
but as it was their custom out of every title to 
form a new personage^ they have supposed 



A%VIt«T UrtUC^lOQY. 94A 



Ampelus to luive been a youth of gttAt 
and one whom Baecbus particularly Hvoutei. 
Hence Nonniis introduden tiie farmer begging of 
Selene not to envy him this hufifnaesB^ 

' The irorahip of Ham was mtrodnced by the 
Amomafns in Phrygia and Asia Minor : and m 
those parts the Poet makes Ampelus chiefly con- 
^rersaat. 

He speaks of hid bathmg iit the waters, and 
rising with fresh beauty from the stream, like the 
0K>ming star from the ocean. 

Ko^'fAfiVH trtp x»AAo( oXoy HaxrioXioif vitof^f 

In all these instances there are allusions to a 



mm 



^ Nonni IMonymca, 1. xk p. aefil 
^« KoMi DmMi. L X. p. 97^ 
^*f(otm Dion. 1^ xi. p, 296^ 
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history; which will hereafter -be fidly discussed. 
Ovid seems to make Ampelus a native of Thracce; 
and supposes him to have been the son of a satyr 
by one of the nymphs in th^t country : 

" Ampelon intonsum, Satyro Nymph&que oreatum, 
Fertur in Ismariis Bacchus am^sse jugis. 

Bat however they may have mistaken this per- 
sonage, it is certain that in early times he was well 
known, and highly reverenced. Hence wherever 
the Amonians settled, the name of Ampelus wiU 
occur: aud many places will be found to have 
been denominated from the worship of the Ddty 
under this sacred title. . We learn from Stephanus 
Byzantinus, ** tkat^ according to Hecataus^ in his 
Europa^ Ampelus was the name of a city in ZAgutia. 
There %vas likewise a prl>f?iontory in the district t^ 
Torone called Ampelus : a like promontory in Santos ■: 
another in Cyrene. Agrcetas mentions two cities 
there^ an upper ^ and a lower ^ of that name. There 



" Ovid. Fast. 1. 3. v. 409. 

Kvpv)}. Ay^oiTOK i* ^0 flroXii^ ^o**, njv /biiir aw^ ti}» iu martf* if-i Ik 
Kflu ItaXack «x^ ntu Xi/*i)v. Steph. Byzant. 

KoXiirou fi%9 oiit xou ftxpo^ tk AfiinXof • Strabo t>f Samos. L 14. 
p. 9*4. 
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«pnftt'4i^e«RMe'ia harbou^ in. Italy sd^caUed^ ' Wie 
read qf aioity MAnipeloessaili Syria^^ ^^ & natioii 
in Lf biac^lljsd Ampdiote : AiAwtOutoxM ii «4kro^ JUCoDci 
Saidasi . Aiso^ Ampeloiia ia Arabia ;' and a prb* 
]Boat^Niy,i.Anpdtt8ia, n^r^iBgU, Hi Manntaniiu 
Isi\att^hese pbces^ faovcvdrdistant, the* Aqiomaaa 
bad jtadoV^;ett^ii;ieut8^ > Oiv«T a^aiikt the ^islalld 
Samos stood the sacred promontory, Mycale^.^ia 
loiMhB ^Th%;ftDe*/AviajGalkdJVaipelii%!ft^ 
l0iHes]iQlttii%iiaartlie pabscige ib happily alteitd >4i|)r 

kfifuApi,i>Qya»ir(Jc{iiici nFroin.the.lMrordB.-ii7r«vilof]9( one 
nugHi infeqinthaikfAinpehidjMras no luuEommou 
BtimQ! &r la mountain: ih geneml : so far is certatd, 
^hati.fjifabyi )8uch jwrere* soi denominated^:, rwhich 
M«fi|CoUy not^lrelateta afiTiAor^ the vine; but 
they^lwcTeitD oaltBdrfccjiD' the Deity .to .whom they 
Httiei^aacffed. . Maiiy.of the^ places were barren 
€tag8y and foeks of the sea, ill suited, toi the cul- 
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'' Ampelusia, called KMrm axpov. Ptolemy. L 4. so named 
adcbrdiDg to Strabo Mrtf iCtfTftft, 4|rKjrr^ui»| not far from a city 
Zilis, and Cota. See Pliny. 1.5. c. 1. 

Promontorium Ooaani extteium Anpdusia. Pliny. 1. 5. c. 1. 

Ampdona, Plitiy. 1.6. c.SS. 

'^ Aflro AfAflriXtf mi^ ivi KiiN»r^«i' ««f«'« Herodotus. 1. 7* 
c. 123. ■ ' . • • I ■'.• 

A|KviX«f «w^», in Crete. Ptolemy. See Pliny. 1. 4. c. If. 



tif atioh.df the ^^viae. Attd not onljFMiiMMM 
wmo Mtfiik4% but dir atisiiifl :^d ^ho»t, dso; 
ffM* . tba. iiame reasen i : bcampihebc;^* .teo^ ! w^ra 
ahaf s jaaii |>i|lar6 to' tlBos Ood« i r tfei^ee Aire read Ml 

bu^ dmi^ ^ibe fipopig 4f Cyrene, i dgmfieiitkc Saul 

.: From wbaA fafia been aatd^/nre^iti^gii.he auiiied 
t^t Ampelqs fipd Omphalu^ wbre<;tbe ittanie.lirai 
ofigiaally, h$rw^ver varied aftei%arAt^ amlidMl^i 
aestly appFopriated. They are ea$di^a eopponmi 
ftoni Oaiphe, and relate to tha drapolaa Dcji^ 
AB>f>eiut, jai Myx^ale^ ii| looia^ waa: eonfi^iod^ 
BO detioirimated from ita bemg a sacred .^plaoq 
aad abfiunding witl^ water8; tby whaoh^ pef^de 
^bo drank th(^m werd sapposb^Jto be taapinii 
fiThey are aieatioaed ia < an aaUen t laiacle quoted 
by EUisebiUi^: £» LiiM^kta^ yuciaoic MoiMUirteffi^i^N 
ii(a^. I have mentioned that all fountains were 
esteemed sacred^ but especially those., which had 



p. 9^. 
Sone plsoQi wert cslled mortHmpIy Aiij^- - 

j^ Herodotus of Ampi in the. Persit&jGjiUL i |S^ c^ftt. . - 
AfMm of Tatftses. $§6 Pell^iiui^ ■-. - : - 
'' MvmkXvc X*'^'^' *■(*'• Herodotm. L |. c, 148. 
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aavf ^rartcmatanll qoaUty, and abounded with 
cjcfadatiom. It was an universal notion that a; 
diiiiQQ:«nergy proceeded from these eiBnTi% and 
thatfihe prmMis who wsidad in theiriricinity wei^ 
gifted i with a prophetic quality^ fountains of 
thii oatttse, from the divine influence with which 
Ih6y)ilirere supposed to abound, t)ie Amonians 
atyled Ain Omphe, sive fontes Oraculi. TbeM 
IcnmSt^ whieh. 'denoted the fountain of the pro^ 
{betio) lOody ' the Greeks contracted to Nv/^^, a 
Nj^rmpfa ; and supposed such a person to be an 
ioferiorGoddesdy who presided over waters. Hot 
springs were imagined to be more immediately 
under the inspection of the nymphs : whence 
Pindar styles such fountains, ^ Bifida Nu/^f «» Aht^ou 
llie ten^pl^ of the Nymphi^e lonidea, in Arcadia, 
9toiod clos^ tQ a .fountain of great ^ efficacy. The 
term Nympba will be found always to have a re* 
ibrence to ♦* water. There was in the same region 



^ Pmdar. Olymp. Ode 12. 

Ni»/Kf «» net it tf f^mru ArtemidoruB Oneiroerit 1. 2. c. 23« 

^ Uvft^ai9 §ri9 l§^p tfln Til morv.— AiMfurM( lit ty ti» wnyn nm/uitgmv 

.■n in lUM oAyn/MiTtw wanvf lafiMTu* P^Msanias. ). 6. p. 510. 
^ Nt/fbf iit«9 and Airt^y are put by He^chias at tynbnymoas* 
Dmnilms ai|ui% Ny mphsD sunt praMldeiites. SenriiN upon Virr 

gil. Edog. 1. 

The(^ was ttyleil Nynpha, meraly because she was supposed 

p^ be water. Thetidem ifici voluenmt aqnam, amle et Ifynfka 

dicta est Fotgenllj Mythelog. e. vtiL p. 7^* 
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0f the Peiopoimesos a place called Ntf»f«f| Kynw 
phas ; which wiB undoubtedly so named ffoai itt 
hot springs: ^ KArof /liirtM yof Hmti — Ntt^*fi^ :«^/iM* 
Nymphfls^^'^bounied with wmicrs: Another' UMii 
for these plKbes was Ain*Ade8, the fountaiB of 
AdeSy or the Sun; which, in like maaneiv iMi 
chai^ged to Uttiai§^ Nitades, ' a speeaes of Dei tin 
of the same class. Fodntains of ;bitiimeD, in Su* 
siaoa and Babylonia, were called 'Aift-'Apthayitfae 
fountains of Aptha, ^e God bf fire; whiofa bjr 
tlie Greeks was nendered Naptha, a name* girveA 
to ^bitumen. As they changed Aih Otoiphe -to 



-. ' , ■■■ ; .. ' 



*^ Pausanias. 1.8. p. 670. . , T 

Young women were, by the later Greeks, aiui by the Romao^ 

stylvd Nymphae ; but itti^ropei^y. Nyrtpha' vox, Gniecorum 

Hfvfjt^a, non fuit'ab origitrtf Vifgini sive'Piiella^ pnopfriiei^ i^^ 

IttmmodQ partem 'CoqK>riB idcnotabalJ JEffffiH^' lAtmi aaiuik 

^oimali^, lapicicf^ : frutjce^ atquf^ l^rbaf, ita omqei n^embiniili 

atque omnia corporis liumani loca, aliquo dci titulo mos fuit tie- 

Aotafc. Iliiic'cor nuncupabant Ath, uterum Matbyr, velMe- 

thcr : et fontem fcemineum, ^icut et alios .footes, nOBiifllD Ain 

Omphe, Graece »vf^) insis^^il^nt : quod ab .£gypuja ad Graocos 

jderivatum est. — Mine Icgimus, ^v^LpM wnyn^ s#f Hty^fA^cyvai, wf^- 

^tjv ^1 KdXy^i «t\. Suidajk : 

n»f Ad^MPMK 91 TV Am« f<*)Tiify Vvf»^, Ibidem* 

^ Naptha is called Apchaa by SimpUckw iRj^tegoiic. Aritto- 

tclis. Keu A^daf h^iTat voppu^if rti vrv^f ai^of. . iTkc 6MDe bjf 

Gi'fi^ury Ny«son is contracted,, and calied» &ftef the Ionic man- 
lier, 4f^; itawi^ • K0i?MfU9^ ^^ i(|«^4r4M. Liber de anim^* 
0^1 which account ih^ writers ar« blamed by thekaroed Yalf^ 
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Numpha, a Goddess, they accordiDgly deaomi-- 
uated the place itself Nu^^itov, Nymphcum: and 
wherever a place occurs of tliat name, there will 
be found. sometluDg particular in its circumstan- 
o^. We are told by *^ Pliny that theriver Tigriia^ 
being stopped in its course by the mountains of 
Taurus, loses itself under ground, and rises ag^iu 
on^ the otUer side at Nymphasum. According to 
|^arcdlinu,s^ it seems to be at Nymphasum that 
it sinks iiuo the eavth. £e it as it may^.thisi 
be tells us, is the place where that fiery mat- 
ter ipalled ^naptha issjued : from whence, un« 
doubtedly, th^ place had its. name. ^Bitumen 
nascitur prope lacum Sosingitem, cujus alveo 
Tigris voratus, flueusqne subterraneus, procursis 
spatiis longis^ emergit Hie et Naptha gignitur 
speqiepic^^ , In his pagis.biaU^ conspicitur terras, 
unde halitus lethalis exsurgens^ quodcunque aui-' 



91 us. They are, however, guilty of no mistake ; only use the 
Nirord out of composition. Ain-Apthfl, contracted Naptha, was 
properly the fountain itself : the matter wluch proceeded from it 
wa& styled Apthas, Pthas, and Piha. h w^s one of the tiiles of 
the God of fire, called Apha-Astus, the Hephasius of the Gfce^ks; 
to whom this inflammable substance was sacred. 

See Valesij notae in Amm. Marcel liuum. 1. 23* p« 285. 

Epirus was denominated from the worship of fire, and ouc #f 
its rivers was called the Aphas. : '*i 

♦* Pliny. 1.31, p. 333. 

^ Marcellinus. I. 23. p. 285, 
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mal prope consistit, odore gravi consuttiit. Theie 
was an island of the like nature at tlie mouth of 
the rirer Indus^ which was sacred to the. Sitii» and 
styled Cubile ^^ Nympharum : in qu& nultatn noil 
animal absumitun In Athaniania was a temple 
of the Nymphs, or **Nymphs&um; and near it a 
fountain of fire, which consumed things broogfat 
near to it. Hard by Apollonia was an eruption of 
bituminous matter, like that in Assyria: and this 
too was named ^ Nymphssum. The same author 
(Strabo) mentions, that in Seleucia, styled Pieria» 
there was a like bituminous eruption, taken notice 
of by Posidonius ; and that it was called Ampe- 

litis: **Tinr A/AircAimv yn^ otTfuXroin^ rtiy iw SfXtvitftft 

m TLti^t^ fAtrocxxtvofAtrnnv, The hot Streams^ and 
poisonous eMuvia near Puteoli and lake Avemns 
are well known. It was esteemed a place of great 
sanctity ; and people of a prophetic character are 



♦7 Pliny. 1. 6. p. 326. 

^ Strabo. 1.7* p* 4S7* See Anttgoni Carystii MirabiKa« p. t€$. 

^ Bf Til X"^ '^^ A99lhX^%artn KtOavrmi r% }SviAf»i9t' witfm tk m 
«rv^ mnM^a* vw avrji h k^wi ftea^^ J&^^^ A^oXrar, StrabO. 
1. 7- p. 487. 

^^ Strabo. Ibidem. I. 7. p. 487. He supposes that it was called* 
Ampelitis from dlfA«t^e(, the rine: because its waters were good 
to kill vermin, Ako( tu; f Oii^tAro^c AfAviXtf. A ftif fetched ety^ 
inology. Neither Strabo, nor Posidonius, whom he quotes, 
considers that the term is of Syriac original. 
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Stid to have here resided. Here was a ^' Nym-** 
f^isusiy supposed to have beeb an oracular temple* 
"CheiiB was a method of divination at Rome, men^ 
fioned by ^ Dion CassiuSi in which people formed 
|)ieir judgment of future events from the steam of 
lighted frankincense. The terms of inquiry were 
feanirkable: for their curiosity was indulged in 
re^ct to every future contingency, excepting 
death and marriage. The plac^ of divination was 
here too called "Nymphseum. Pausanias takes 
notice of a cavern near Platea, which was sacred 
to the Nymphs of Cithsron : "Tircf h rm xo^vf ik, 

T«Ca»T» rcff^ni NTM4AN ir^v o»rf9¥ KiSom^wh^mv — > 
MANT£T££BAI ^f t»( Nu/u^ac to a^'xaiw otAirJU i^^ 

X07O;. We find that the Nymphs of this place had 
been of old prophetic. £vagrius mentions a 
splendid building at Antioch called Nymphseum, 
remarkable ^ NA/MtTCi)k 7rx»r(«), for the advantage of 
its waters. There was a Nymphaeum at Rome 
mentioned by MarcelUnus. ^^ Septemzodium cele- 
brem locum^ ubi Nymphsum Marcus condidit 
loiperator. Here were the Thermse Antonianae. 



'* PhitosCrati vit« ApoUonii. 1. S. c. 4. p. 4lS. 

'^Dionis Historin Romana. Johannis Rosin: Antiq. I. 5. €. it 

'' Paugapiag. 1. 9. p. 7 IS. 

'^ Evagrius. 1. S. c. 12. 

'' Marcellinug. L 14. c 7* P« ^- 



As; from Am Ompha came Nympha ; so from Al 
Ompha was derived Lympha. This differed fronr 
Aqua, or common water, as being of d sacred and 
prophetic nature. The antients thought, that all 
mad persons were gifted with divination; and 
they were in consequence of it styled Lymphati. 

From what has preceded, we may perceive that 
there once existed a wonderful resemblance in the 
rites, customs, and terms of worship, among na- 
tions widely sepamted. Of this, as I proceed, 
many instances will be continually pnxluced. I 
have already mentioned that this similitude in 
terms, and the religious system, which was so 
widely propagated, were owing to one great 
family, who spread themselves almost universally. 
Their colonies went abroad under the sanction and 
direction of their priests ; and carried with theni 
both the rites and the records of their country. 
Celsus took notice of this ; and thought that 
people payed too little attention to memorials of 
this nature. He mentions particularly the oracular 
temples at Dodona, at Delphi, at Claros, with 
those of the Branchidse and Ambnians: at the 
same time passing over many other places, from 
whose priests and votaries the whole earth seemed 
to have been peopled^^ T<* /aiv Jto t»ic nu8»ac, n 



** Celsus apud Originem. 1. 7* p. 33S. 
See also Plutarch, de Oraculorum defeetu. 
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yn XATWxio^n, TfliUTa /uiev ov^fH Aoyu ritrrrai. As Colo- 
nies went abroad under the influence and direction 
of their tutelary Deities ; those Deities were styled 
^ytfjLO¥ii, and A^;^9)yiT»» : and the colony was de- 
nonunated from some sacred title of the G6d. A 
colony was planted at Miletus; of which the con- 
ducting Deity was Diana. ^^ £» y»f wifttrctrQ NyiAi u^ 
*Hyi/[Aowii>. This Goddess is styled voXvwroXt;, be- 
cause this office was particularly ascribed to her : 
and she had many places under her patronage; 
Jupiter accordingly telk her : 

• * 

> ^* Tf K ^<xa rot xroAiifi^Ai x«i srx ha irv^yov orcirrci^ 

Thrice ten fair cities shall your portion be. 
And many a stately tower. 

ApoUo likewise was called Oixnni? and Af^nyiTiic, 
from being the supposed founder of cities ; which 
were generally built in consequence of some 
oracle. 



*^ Callimachus. Hymn to Diana. ▼. 226. 
^'Callimachus. ibid. v. 33. 
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through ApoUo's tutelary aid^ 
That men go forth to regions far reoK»tC(^ 
Ami citiea found: AtyoUo ever joys 
In founding cities. 

What colony, aayis ^ Cicero, did Greece erer mtsd 
into iStolia^ loniai Asia^ Sicily or Italy, without 
having first consulted about every cifcnmstande 
relative to it, either at Delphi, or Dodona, or at 
the oracle of Ammon. And Luctan tpeak# fo the 

same purpose. ^' Oxm voXta^ ^xi^ey, nii rfi;^c« xff if- 

People would not venture to build atks^ not even 
raise the walls, till they had made proper inquiry 
am»ng those^ who were prophetically gifted^ sHti 
the success of their operations. 



^'Callimachos. Hymn to Apollo, t. ^6. 

CiCQfo 06 x/tTinfttio; I. 1. 
*' Lucian. Astrolog. v. 1. p. 993* 
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PATOR AND PATRA- 



I CANNOT help tliinking that the word xanif, 
pater, when used in the religious addresses of the 
Greeks and Romans^ meant not, as is supposed^ 
a father, or parent ; .but related to the divine 
influence of the Deity, called, by the people of 
the east, Pator, as I have * shewn. From hence, 
I shoulii infer, that two words, originally- very * 
distinct, have been rendered one and the * same. 
The wprd pater, ia the common acceptation,, 
might be applicable to Saturn ; for he was sup- 
posed t6 have been the father of all the Gods, 

and was therefore so entitled by the antient poet 

■■■•■■, .J ■ . • , ■ 

Siilpitius. * 

• . ^ • > < t - » • 

■■*■» I t i* \ t4' ■!» I ■ — f > ■■ • * .. ^ i^.i ■■■! I I ■■■ il k * ■■«■■' ' 

• . J . .■ • • . 4 : • / • f _ ; 

Beemtbe former treatise, inscribed 0]bif«« 
*^-Are iKM all the Dames which relate to the diSptat MtMgmuft' 
manhood, as well as to family cognation, taken from the titles of 
priests, 'which were originally used in temples ; 6ucl\ as Pater, 
Vir, Virgo, Puer, Mater, Matrona, Patronus, Fr^ter, Soior, 

VOL. I* A a 
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'Jane pater, Janetuens, Dive biceps, biformis, 
O ! cate rerum sator ; O ! principium Deorum. 

But, when it became a title, which was bestowed 
upon Godsof every denomination, itinade Jupiter 
animadvert with some warmth upon the impro- 
priety, if we may credit Lucilius : 

*Ut nemo sit nostrum, quin pater optimum Di- 
vdm est : 
UtNe'ptuiius pater, Liber, Saturnus pater, Mars, 
Janbfe, .Quirinus, pater, omnes dicaraur ad ^ 
unum. 

« 



• • » 



And not only the Gods, but the Hierophantae, m 
most temple?; and those priests, in particular, 
who' were bccupiecl in the celebration of inyste- 
Ties, were styled Patres : so that it was unqouot- 
edly a. religious term ;imported from ^gypt, tnc^ 
same as Pator, and Patora, before mentioned. 1 . 
h*ve taken notice, that tnePater« oT Curtius were . 
the priests of Hamon : but that writer was unac- 
quainted .with the true meaning of the ward, as 
well as with the pronunciation, which seems to 

^ ■1 l |I F |H |< I , Mi ll . J I ■■ I I I ■ I ■ 

'* X^krieB fVdm an kntient Cborianibic poem, which are quoted 
by TtV«nt}»iiiif Matfrw dt Mei*. ' "• ' "" '' ' ' "' 
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haffe^b^eli *penultiml praducta. The^ worship' b£ 
Hani/ of* the Sun, as it was the most antient, so. 
it was the most universal, of any in the world. 
It was at first the. prevailing religion of Greece, 
and was propagated overjall the ijea coast of 
Europe ; whence it extended itself into the inland 
provinces. It was established in Gaul and Bri- 
tain : and was the original reliision of this island, 
which the Druids in aftertimes adopted. That it 
went high in the north is evident from Ajusonius, 
who takes notice of its existing in hia time., He , 
had ,4:elations, who were priests of this order and > 
denommation : and who are, on thajt, account , 
complftnented by him, in his ode to Attius Patera 
^ RnetQr. 






!l • 1 



Tu Boiocassis stirpe Druidarum satus, 

Si fama non fallat fidem, 
Beleni sacratum ducts e templo genus, 

Et' inde vol)is nomina, .^ .. 

Tibi Paterae : sic ministros nuncupant 

Apollinares Mystici. 
Fratri, Patrique nomen a Phabo datum, 

Natoque de Delphis tuo. 



^ Ode of Ausooius to Attius Patera Rhetor in Professorum Btir^ 
digalensium commemorations. Ode 10. 

Aa 3 
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He mentions, that this worship prevailed par- 
ticularly in Armorica ; of which country his rela- 
tions were natives. 

• Nee reticebo Senem, 
Nomine Phoebicium, 
Qui Beleni ^dituus, 
Stirpe satus Druidiim, 
Gentis Armoricae. 

Belin, the Deity of whom he speaks, was the same 
as ^ Bel' and Balen, of Babylonia and Canaan ; the 
Orus and Apollo of other nations. Herodian takes 
notice of his being worshipped by the people of 
Aquileia ; and says, that they called him Belin, 
and paid great reverence, esteeming him the same 
as * Apollo. 

The true name of the Amonian priests I have 
* shewn to have been Petor, or Pator ; and the in- 
strument which they held in their hands was 
styled Petaurum. They used to dance round a 



^ Ausonias. Ode 4. 

^ He is called Balen by .£scbylttt. Persae. p. 156. B«Aai»» 

' BiAii h HuXtin rwtM' aJiaah 1% v9t^^^ AwvlP^Mva iimu fdiXomc. 
Herodian. 1. 8. of the Aquileians. 

lucriptio vetui Aquilei« reperta. APOLUNL BELENO. 
C. AQUILEIENS. FELIX. 
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large fire, in honour of the Sun, whose orbit they 
affected to describe. At the same time they ex- 
hibited other feats of activity, to amuse the vota- 
ries who resorted to their temples. This dance 
was sometimes performed in armour, especially in 
Crete : and, being called Pyrrhic, was supposed 
to have been so named from Pyrrhus, the son of 
Achilles. But, when was he in Crete ? Besides, 
it is said to have been practised by the Argonautic 
heroes before his time. It was a religious dance, 
denominated from fire, with which it was accom- 
panied. 

It was originally an Egyptian dance, in honour of 
Hermes, and practised by the.Patarse, or Priests. 
In some places it was esteemed a martial exercise^ 
and exhibited by persons in armour, who gave it 
the name of Betarmus. We have an instance of 
it in the same poet : 

'^ AfjLvfif tt vfot O^f no? otyuyif 



' Apolionius Rl^odius. Argonautic. 1. 2.. ▼• 705. 
"* Ibidem. 1.1. v. 1135. 

1 
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B*)Taf/uiof, Betarmus, wasaname given to t;hed^ncc, 
ifrom the temple of the X^eit^ where it was prq- 
l)ibly first practised. It is a compound of B|qt 
"A'rnies, or Arnion, called, more pro^er^lv, Hermes, 
Wd'Hefmon. Bet^ and Beth, among the An[i9- 
'iiiand, denoted a temple. There js reason to think* 
that the circular dances of the Dervises, all over 
the east, are remains of these antient customs, 
ill thfe *first ajares this exercise was esteemed a reli- 
gious nte, ahd'performed by peopje of ^he terogje 
whfere it was exhibited : but, in aftertimi^s, tjip 
sa'iiie feats Were imitated by rope-dancers ancj va- 
grants, called PetauristsB, and Petauristarii ; who 
inade use of a kind of pole, styled petaurum. 
— Of thfese'the "Roman writers ma^e frequent 
mention ; and* their feats are alluded to by 
Juvenal : 




Manilius likewise gives an account of this people, 
ahd'lft^ir ' dcti^ty : wherctn' may be observed 
some remains or the on^rinal institiltion : 

"Ad numeros etjam ille ciet cogqata per artem 
Corpora, \qua5 yalido saliunt excussa petaurp : 



"Juvenal. Saf.'l4. v^'l^S, "Maailius. L5. v,43*. 

' /• . . .1 .t vi 
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Meinbraq[ue per Jiammas orbesque emissa fla* 

Pelphindm^iji.e $uo per jnane ioiijt^ntxa mptu, 
£t viduata volant pcnnis, et in aere ludunt. 



I have shewn, th^t thq .Pater«, oi; Priests, were 
so denominated from the Deity styled Pator; 
whose shrines were named Patera, and Petora. 
They were oracular temples of the Sun ; which in 
aftertimes were called Petra, and ascribed to other 
Gods. Many of them for the sake of marini99 
were erected upon rocks, and eminences p^ar the 
sea: hence the term «'i;r^0(,. petra, came a^t length .to 
signify any rock or stone, and to be in % qannef 
confined to that meaning. But in the first ages i^ 
was ever taken in a religious sense ; and related to 
the shrines of Osiris, or the Sun, and to th^ oracles^ 
V^hich were supposed to be there cxhibittd. Thus 
Olympus near Pisa, though no rock, l^ut a huge 

mound, or hill (^'rif^i yaj roylUfonoy AO^ON aytytu^ 

r» Oau/^t««) was of old termed Petra, as relating ta 
oracular influence. Hence Pindar^ speaking of 



*'Phayorinu8. 
*H OXufAww v^eir 'K^MOf ^ofi iXiyf to. Scholia in Lyco* 
phron.. v.,42. . -» • j. 

Ode 5. p. 43, 
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lamus, who was supposed to have been conducted 
by Apollo toOlympia, says, that they both came to 
the Petra Elibatos upon the lofty Cronian mount : 
there Apollo bestowed upon Tdmus a double portion 
of prophetic hiowledge. 

A*Voy MANTOSTNAI, 

The word HXiSaroc, Elibatos, was a favourite term 
with Homer,' and other poets; and is uniformly 
joined with Petra. They do not seem to have 
known the purport of it ; yet they adhere to it 
religiously, and introduce it wherever they have 
an opportunity. HxtCarof is an Amoniah com- 
pound of Eli-Bat, and signifies solis domus, vel 
^templum. It was the name of the temple, and 
specified the Deity there worshipped. In like 
manner the word Petra had in great measure lost 
its meaning; yet it is wonderful to observe how 
industriously it is introduced by writers, when 



'* Pindar. Olympic Ode 6. p. 52. 

Apollo was the same as lamus; whose priests were theldmidse, 
the'most antient order in Greece. 

'' It is a word of Amonian original, analogous to £1isa*-bet^ 
fkt*ArmiiSy Bet-Tumus io India, Phainobath in Egypt. 



/ 
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they ^peak of sacred and oracular places. Lyco- 
phron calls the temple at EUs **Afuf«y MoX7rJ9^ 
vtr^Av: and tJie Pytho at Delphi is by Pindar 

styled Petraessa: ^^Eirn ntrfetur^a^ iXuvmu IxtT f» 

nu9«k«c. Orchomenos was a place of great an- 
tiquity; and the natives are said to have wor- 
shipped P^lra, M'hich were supposed to have fallen 
from *' heaven. At Athens in the Acropolis was a 
/iacred cavern, which ww called Petrae Macra^ 
Petrae tecropi©. 

• • I 

I have shewn that people of old made use of 
caverns for places of worship : hence this at Athene 
had tlie name of Petra, or temple. ^ It is said of 
Ceres, that after she had wandered over the whole 
earth, she at last reposed herself upon a stone at 
Eleusis. They in like manner at Delphi shewed 
the petra, upon which the Sibyl Herophile at her 



'^ Lytophron. v. ] 59. here they sacrificed Znn OiJIfw. 
" Pindar. Olymp. Ode 6. p. 51. 

•rtdtir nc TV w^n. Paosanias. 1. 9* P« 786. 

'* Euripides in lone, v. 935. See Radicals, ,p. 35. Macar. 
^ (Jlemtns Akxfind, Strom, It 1. p. S$|. . 
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"first arrival Sk't **'dovvh. Th short, there is in tne 
'liistory of cVery oracurar temple'soxne legend abou^ 
la stone ; some reftrence to the word Petria. To 
cle^r this up, it is necessary to ohserve, that when 
the worship of the Sun was ahiiost universal, thfs 
"ikrai rtne name of that Deity even among ine 
*Gveeks. Tliey called him Fetor, and Petros ; >nd 
Ills tertiple v'as styled Pietra. This they oiTtentim^ 
tfhanged to Ki^oi; so fih^ did thev understancl 
their own mythology. There were liowever some 
writers, who mentioned it as the name of the Sun, 
and were not totally ignorant of its meaning. This 
we may learn from the Scholiast upon Pindar. 

^ rif^i St TH 'HAt8 ii ^uo-txoi f»in¥^ if XiOoc xotXurai i 
rtAiof, Koii Av'x^otyQfH yfyo/xfvoy Eu^iirilny fAoinrnJi^^ 
TltTPoV U^%icivxi rov HXiov Sia ray ir^oxiifAtptiif. 

*0'y«f Maxa^^ibc, x*«x ovuti^ta tuj^«c> 
Aff » iroT^Toi,"' xoBt rim ravrni Sixnv, 

The ^me Scholiast quotes a similar passage 
from the same writer, where the Sun is called 
Petra. 



I 



" Pausai^as. ].. 10. p. 825. 

** Vin^uVdiymp. Oifc *K p. 8." * 
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][f tl\ep ithe Qauie of the Sun, and of his temples, 

^as f moug t^e an|LieDt Gxeci^ns Petros, and Petra; 

we ftfay tj^^iy account for that word so often oc- 

pijffring jp the ^cpoiipt^ of his worship. The 

^phqli^ i^}?ove wiU moreover lead us to discover 

^{lepqe (he strange notion arose about the famous 

^na^agpr^s of (^l^^omens ; who is said to have 

pf pph^sipd, th^t ^ stone would fall from the Sun. 

All that he had averred, may be seen in the rela* 

tion of the Scholiast above : which amounts onlj 

to this, that Petros was a name of the Sun. It 

was a word of Egyptian original, derived from 

Petof, the same as Ham, the lamus of the antient 

Greeks. Tbi;i Petros some of his countrymen 

understood- in ^ different sense; and gave out, 

that he had foretold a stone would drop from the 

Sun. Some were idle enough to think that it was 

accomplished: and in consequence of it pretended 

to shew at ^go&potamos the very ^ stone, which 

was said to have ikllen. The like story was told 



** Diogenes Laertius ; 
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of a Stone at Abydus upon the Hellespont : and 
Anaxagoras was here too supposed to have been 
the prophet**. In Abydi gymnasio ex eft causi 
colitur hodieque modiQus quidem (lapis), sed 
quern in medio terrarum casurum Anaxagoras 
pfsedixisse narratur. The temples, or Petra here 
mentioned, were Omphalian, or Oracular : hence 
they were by a common mistake supposed to have 
been in the centre of the habitable globe. They 
were also' KXiQcoru Usr^ett : which Elibatos the 
Greeks derived from iatvta descendo ; and on this 
account the Petra were thought to have fallen 
from the *^ Sun. We may by this clue unravel the 
ipyaterioua story of Tantalus ; and account for the 

|>unishment. which he was doomed to undergo. 

.J . • 

Arx¥ inrtf owXoVy 
T$v ofsi /KfyoiM0ir xifaXai C«Acftv 



.. /. 



.». t. 



The unhappy Tantalus 
From a satiety of bliss* 



*** Pliny. I. 2. c. 58. p. 102. 

*^ HXiCaror mr^ they ooiKitroed i»%^ tff Sxm» Cui^OfAiMir. 

*• Pindar. Olympic; (Me 1. Pi 8. 
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Underwent a cruel reverse. 

He was doom'd to sit under a huge stone. 

Which the father of the Grods 

Kept over his head suspended. 

Thus he sat 

In continual dread of its downfall 

And lost to every comfort. 



It is said: of Tantalus by some, that he was set up 
to his chin in water, with every kind of fruit within 
reach : yet hungry as he was and thirsty, he could 
never attain to what he wanted ; every thing which 
he caught at eluding his efforts. ^ But from the 
account given above by *^ Pindar, as well as by 
^^AlcsBus, Alcman, and other writers, his punish* 
ment consisted in having a. stone, hanging over his 
head ; which kept him in perpetual fear. What is 
styled Ai6of^ was I make no doubt originally Petros; 
which has been mbinterpreted a stone. Tantalus • 
is termed by Euripides cLxoXckTo^ my yXtAtnrayy a mkn 
of an ungovernable tongue: and his history at 
bottom relates to a person who revealed the myste- 
ries in which he had been '* initiated. The Scho« 



^ Toy vir%^ xtfePM^ TeirraXd XiOor. Pindar. Isthm. Ode 8. p. 482* 
^^ AXx«»o(, x«i AXxftMt XiOey fa^tf twmm^ua^mi Ttttttmhv, Scholia 
upon Pindar. Olymp. Ode'l. p. 8. 

^' n»vf ^lyii TO To^vfMtj Kah 9fy%m (iMf^tm tf^THC* Antholog. 
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liast upon Lycophron descrrbes him in this light ; 
and nieotions him as a priest, whb out of good 
nature divulged' some secrets of his cloister ; and 
was upon that account ejected from the society'*. 

ipuvix r» r»t d'lw juiupipi^ rote o:juuii'fdi< ur^pcif ctTrcov, 

EgfPxijOr: T« itpa xo^raXoyv. The mysteriics which he 
revealed, were those of Osiris, the Sun : the Petor, 
aad Petora of Egypt. He never'afterwards eould 
behold the Sifn in its meridian; birt it piin him in 
nud^of his crime: and he was lafraid that the 
vengeance of the God would overwhehn him. 
Thia Deity, the Petor, and Petora of the Amo- 
niaiiSj being by the later Greeks expressed Petros, 
and Petra, gave rise- to the fable above about the 
stdne of Tantalus. To this soluti6n the same 
Scholiast upon Pindar bears witness, by informing 
usy " that the Sun was of old called a stone : and 
thatisome writers understood thie^tory of Tantalus 
in thisr light; intimating that -it was the Sun, 
which hung over his head to Ms* <perpetual terror. 

^ Eirftor AXturci reir AiOoy iiri ts tiXis — xa'i imiupti^ton avrs 
(T«»TftXjf) roy tyAioy^ v^* tf itifAarnripn^ xai xxTairrnefrti¥. 
And again, Ilf^i h m nXiit ii f vo'ixoi Aiyvo-iv, cJ; X»6g? 



'^Scholia nport Lycophron. v. 152. 

" Scholia upon Pindar. Olymp. Ode I . p. 8. 

^Pindar. Scholia. IbidenL. 



^' ocnoua upon rinaar. wr 
^Pindar. Scholia, Ibidenu 

8 
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(it should be x^Tf «) xaXtnoLi i iIajo?. Some under" 
^tamly what is said in the history about the stone^ 
as relating to the Sun : and ihcj/ suppose that it 
was the Sun which hung over his head, to his ter- 
rqr and confusion. The naturalistjs, speaking of 
the Sun, often call him a stone, or petra. 

By laying all these circumstances together, and 
comparing tlicniy we n^>ay, I think, nut only find 
oui wherein the mistake consisted, but likewise 
explain the grounds frqm whence the mistake 
arose. And this clue may lead us to the detection 
of other fallacies, and those of greater conse-> 
quence. W,e may hence learn the reason, why 
so many Deities were styled n«Tf«ioi, Petrai, Vft 
read. of " Mififa?, i 6«« ix irsTfaf, Mithras, the 
Deity out of the rock ; whos^ temple of old was 
really a rock or cavern- The same worship seems 
to have prevailed, in some degree, in the west ; 
as we may judge from an antient inscription at 
Milan, which was dedicated '^ Herculi in Petrd. 
But all Deities were not so worshipped : and the 
very name Petra was no other than the sacred 
term Petora, given to a cavern, as being esteemed 
in the first ages an oracular temple. And some 



''Juslin. Martyr ad Tryphoncm. p. 1(;S. The rites of 
Mithras were ityled Patiicn. 
'^ Oruter. Inscript. p. xlix. n. 2. 
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reverence to places of this sort was kept up a 
long time. We may from h^nce understand the 
reason of the prohibition given to some of the 
early proselytes to Christianity, that they should 
no more '' ad petras vota reddere : and by the 
same light we may possibly explain that pas- 
sage in Homer, where he speaks of persons enter- 
ing into compacts under oaks, and rocks, as 
places of ^ security. The oak was sacred to 
Zeus, and called Sar-On : and Petra in its ori- 
ginal sense being a temple, must be looked upon 
as an asylum. But this term was not confined 
to a rock or cavern : every oracular temple wasr 
styled Petra, and Petora. Hence it proceeded 
that so many Gods were called 0coi ncr^xioi, and 
Ilxr^xoi. Pindar speaks of Poseidon Petraios ; 
^^IIcci no<riifu)uoq ^s7(all^: under which title Neptune 



'' Indiculus Paganiaruni in Consilio Leptinenu ad aon. 
Christi 743. 

Sec du FrosiiR Gloss, and lIofTman. Pctra. 
Nullus Chribliunus'ad funa, vcl ad Pclras vota rcdderc pno- 
sumat. 

'' Ov fAu «••/{ Ft/> if-i» war© ^|»vec, y^ vvo sriT^r; 
Ta; oa^i^fjbifrai, arc va^6c»oc, niitiioq re, 
napOiiro;,«|Vdfoc T'oa^t^fiToy oTJaii^oiffit, llomcr. Iliad. ;(. T. ISG. 

=»" Pindar. Pylh. Ode 4. p. 248. 

XXcT^MOf Tft/faT«( Iloati^w 7ra^9 GiTTo^oK, Scholia ibiUcnw 
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waa worshipped by the Thessalians : but the lat- 
ter was the more common title. We meet in 
Pausanias with Apollo PatroUs, and with*°Zfuc 
MfiXtp^iocy and A^Tiju.^ nar^ »« ; also ^ Bacchus 
IlatTfwo?, Zeus Patroiis, and Vesta Patroa, together 
with other instances. 

The Greeks, whenever they met with this term, 
even in regions the most remote, always gave it 
an interpretation according to their own precoo'* 
ceptions ; and explained itoi Uur^f^pi, the oracular 
Deities, by Dii Patrii, or the Gods of the country* 



ta* 



*** Zeus was represented by a pyramid: Axtomis by a pillar, 
Ufi^/yuh ji • Mi»Xix^o(, i ^1 KioH inv fudM-fAfyif. Pausan. 1. fl, 

p. 132. 

^ Pausanias. 1. 1. p. 104. 

According to the acceptation, in which I understand the term, 
we may account for so many places in the east being styled Petnu 
Persis and India did not abound with rocks more than Euiope : 
yet, in these parts, as well as in the neighbouring regions, there 
is continually mention made of Petra : such as tltr^ Si0>f/Ai9^ 
in Sogdiana, Petra Aornon in India, ««» mt ry O^a (riir^ay), o^ 
h A^miuJ^y. Strabo. 1. 11. )). 787. Petra Abatos in Egypt, 
Uirfft N«CftT«t« in Arabia. Many places called Petra occur in 
the history of Alexander : 'EXi »» h kui flrr^aK t^vfAvcii afo^^a i x 
w^ha^u^. Strabo. 1. 11. p. 787. They were In reality sacred 
eminences, where of old they worship])cd ; which in aftertimes 
were fortified. Every place styled Arx and AxpowoXi? was origi- 
nally of the same nature. The same is to be observed of those 
•tyled Purgoi. 

VOL. I. B b 
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Thus, in the Palmyrene inscription, two Syriaii 
Deities are characterized by this title. 

** ArAIBHAn KAI MAAAXBHAXl 
HATPnOII ©EOIZ. 

Cyrus, in his expedition against the Medes, is 
represented as making vows *^ *Eri« llarf w«, xcn An 
llarfuuy Kou r«K aAXoK 0foi^« But the Persians^ 
from whom this history is presumed to be bor« 
rowed, could not mean by these terms Dii Patrii : 
for nothing could be more unnecessary than to 
say of a Persic prince, that the homage, which 
he payed, was to Persic Deities. It is a thing 
of course, and to be taken for granted, unless 
there be particular evidence to the contrary. His 
vows were made to Mithras, who was styled by 
the nations in the east Pator ; his temples were 
Patra, and Petra, and his festivals Patrica. 
Nonnus gives a proper account of the Petra, 
when he represents it as Omphean, or oracular : 



** Grutcr. Irtsik^ript Ixxxvi. n. 8. 

*^ Xenophon. Kv^tnrsuhta, 

** Nonnus. Dionysiac.J. ix. p. Z66, 
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At Patara, in Lyciay was an oracular temple: 
and Patras, in Achaia, had its name from divina- 
tien, for which it was famous. Pausanias men- 
tions the temple, and adds, i*^ IIpo it m 'Itpm mc 

Before the tefnple is the fountain of Demeter — 
and in the temple an oracle^ which never is known 
to fail. " 

The offerings, which people in antient times 
used to present to the Gods, were generally 
purchased at the entrance of the temple; 
especially every species of consecrated breads 
which was denominated accordingly. If it was 
an oracular temple of Alphi, the loaves and 
cakes were styled ^ Alphi ta. If it was expressed 
Ampi, or Ompi, the cakes were Ompai*^, 0/Air«f : 
at the temple of Adorus ^, Adorea. Those made 



^' Pausanias. 1. 7^ p. ^77' 

y* AA^ITON, TO airo iri«K x^idiK, % crir* fn^^^of aXfV(»ty* 
Ilcsychias. 

AX^iTA /AiAtT» KOM t'kmh^ hhviAtpM, Hesych. 

^^ OMIIAl, OvfAarx, xai wpoi /aiAiti MiVfA^POt, Hesychius. 

OMniA, wurfiawa T^y«Xi«. Ibidem. 

If it was expressed Amplii, the cakes were Amphitora, Amplu« 
snantora, Amphiroasta: which seem to have been all nearly of 
the same composition. 

AM0ASMA, 4^air« oivm xat i^aiw QtQfiyfAua, Ibidem* 

*^ Fine flour had the sacred name of Adoff from Adams, the 
Cod of day, an Amouian name. 

Bb2 
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hi hortbur of Ham^orus had the name of ^ Ho- 
n1ouli^^ Amora, and Omoritce. Those sacred to 
Peon, the God of Hght, were called *^ Piones. 
At Cha>-on, which signifi^ the house of the 
Sun, ^* Cauones^ Xauimc. From Pur-Ham, and 
Pur-Amon, thcfy were denominated Puramoun, 
^ nvpajitev. From Ob-El, Pytho Deus, came 
" Obelia. If the place wef-e a Petra or Petora, 
they had offerings of the same sort called Petora, 
fcy the Greeks expressed ** n*Tupflt, Pitura. One 
' of the titles of the Sun was El-Aphas, Sol Deus 
igniSi This £l-aphas the Greeks rendered Elaphos, 
ix«fito4 ; and supposed it to relate to a deer : and 



AMOPA, 0^/Ak^a(^»( ifh ^9 ufXirt. Ibidem. 
OMOPITAZy o^of IK vv^ov hi^ptfAifOV ytyovuq. Ibid. 

Also AfM^n»%y Amorbitse. See Athenaeus. ]. l^. p. 6^. 

^^ niONEZ, vXaimrrti. Hesychius. 

Pi«Oit was the Amonian name of the Sun : as was also Pi-Or, 
and Pe-Or. 

^' XAYHNAS, a^«( tTnuu atm^^a^trrm^ itpidiMic. Suidas. 

'^ The latter Greeks expressed Puramoun, Puramous. 

nTPAMOTT, a cake. H» i TlvfoiMM^ wa^ t»k »«Aaw»^ tvmnff^ 
Artemidorus. 1. 1. c. 74* K*» i hay^mm^-uf f^Ltx^i t»j» •» tXaiAJSan 
70V tru^OfAWrra, Sehol. Aristoph. *Iflr«rtK. 

See Meursius on Lycophron. V. 593. and Hcsych. ny^«/*¥f, 

'^ OBEAiAly jf^lacentx. Athenaeus. I. U. p. 645. 
'* Nvir Ov0w ra nmrPA. Theocritus. Idyl. 2. ▼. 33. 
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the title £1-Apha-Baal, given by the Amoniaoft 
to the chief Deity, was changed to cA^^^CtAof^ a 
term of a quite different purport. El-aplias, and 
£l*apha-baal, related to the God Osiris^ tbc 
Deity of light : and there were sacred liha made 
at his temple, similar to those above ; and deno- 
minated from him EAa^oi, Elaphoi. In Athena^us 
we have an account of their composition, which 
consisted of fine meal, and a mixture of sesamum 

and honey. " EXat^oq irAaxir; ^ift r««Toc xai jMsXisof 

One species of sacred bread, which used to he 
offered to the Gods, was of great antiquity, and 
called Boun. The Greeks, who changed the Nu 
final into a Sigma, expressed it in the nominative, 
Ck^; but, in the accusative, more truly boun, Csp. 
Hesycfaius speaks of the Boun, and describes it, 
i»Ji9( vtfAfAMTOf Hifctr» ixj^rrog ; a kind of cake^ xoith a 
representation of two horns, Julius Pollux men- 
tions it after the same manner : Chv, i«Jk vsfAfjMr^i 
xf f aT« fx^yroc ; a sort of cake with Iwrns. Diogenes 
Laertius, speaking of the same offering being 
made by Empedocles, describes the chief ingre- 
dients of which it was composed : ^ B«r f8u«-f — ix 
(AtXtrog XXI «Af »t«v. He offered up one of the sacred 



" Athcnaeus. 1. 14i. p. 646. 

'* Diogenes Laertius : Vila Empedoclis. LS, 
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liba, calkda boun^ which was made of fine flour 
and honey. It is said of Cecrops, ^^ tj «t«c C«v eflua-i : 
He first offered up this sort of sweet bread. Hence 
we may judge of the antiquity of the custom from 
the times to which Cecrops is referred. The pro- 
phet Jeremiah takes notice of this kind of ofier«^ 
ing, when he is speaking of the Jewish women at 
Pathros in Egypt, and of their base idolatry ; in 
aU which their husbands had encouraged them. 
The women, in their expostulation upon his re- 
buke, tell him : Since zve lift off to burn incense 
to the Queen of heaven, and to pour out drink^ 
offerings unto her, rce have wanted all things ; 
and ha;ce been consumed by the s^ord and by the 
famine. And when we burnt incense to the Queen 
of heaven, and poured out drink-offerings unto her, 
did we make her. cakes to worship her, and pour 
out drink-offerings unto her without our *' men ? 
The prophet, in another place, takes notice of the 
same idolatry. ^^ Tht children gather woodj and 
the fathers kindle the fire, and the women knead 



' '^ Some read lOAVjt^t^t. Cedrenus. p. 82. Somet have taught, 
that by Cup was meant an Ox : but Pausanias says, tUat these of- 
ferings were vi/tA^arft : and moreover tells us ; hiroa-d ij^ii ^vx^U 
rQvrtiw iiu ii{iw(ri» alit Sy^a*. Cccroi)S sacrificed nothhfg that hadUfc^ 
Pausan. 1. 8. p. 600. 

^' Jeremiah, c.44. v. 18, I9. 

»' Ibid. c. 7. V. 1 8. 
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their doughy to make cakes to the Queen of heaven. 
The word, in these instances, for sacred cakes, 
is a^yo, Cunim. Tlie Seventy translate it by a 
word of the same purport, Xavuva^y Chauonas ; of 
which I have before taken notice ; ^ Mn avm rmt 

I have mentioned that they were sometimes 
called Petora, and by the Greeks Pitura. This, 
probably, was the name of those liba, or cakes, 
which the young virgins of Babylonia and Persis, 
used to offer at the shrine of their God, when they 
were to be first prostituted : for, all, before mar- 
riage, were obliged to yield themselves up to some 
stranger to be deflowered. It was the custom for 
all the young women, when they arrived towards 
maturity, to sit in the avenue of the temple, with 
a girdle, or rope, round their middle ; and what** 
ever passenger laid hold of it was entitled to lead 
them away. This practice is taken notice of, as 
subsisting among the Babylonians, in the epistle 
ascribed to the prophet Jeremiah ; which he i^ 
supposed to have written to Baruch. v. 43. 'AiJ« 



'** Jcreraiah. c. 51. v. 19. according to the Seventy. 
So also c. 7- V. IS. XavwroK tq r^»T*a ra Ov^artf. Chau-On, 
domus vel tempi uin Soils, 
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T«(i, ftirTTf^ avTn, tuTf t# ff^ttviov aumc A«pp»yi». This 

is d[ translation from ati Hebrew or Chaldiiic ori- 
l^al; and, I should think, not quite accurate. 
What is here rendered yvir»i)efc, should, I imagine, 
be TTA^ityoi ; and the purport will be nearly this ; 
The virgim o^' Babylonia put girdles abmU their 
waist ; and in this habit sit by the way side, hotd^ 
ing their Fitm% or sacred ojfcrings, aver an urn 
of intense : afid when any one of them is taken 
notice of by a str anger y and led away by her girdle 
to a place oj privacy; upon her return she upbraids 
ker next neighbour fw not being thought worthy 
of A he Ukt honour ; and for having her zone not 
yet btoktn or *' loosed. It wa? likewise a Persian 
custom, and seems to have been universally kept 
uj) wherever their religion prevailed, Strabo gives 
i. particular account of this practice, as it was 
observed in the temple of Anal t in Armeniis. This 
#tts a Persian Deity, who had many places of 
tmriship in that part of the world. Not only the 
men and maid servants, says the author, are in this 
Thanner prostituted at the shrine of the Goddess; 
for in this there would be nothing extraordinary : 



*' Herodotus mentions this castom, and styles it justly airx^r^i 
Tftry rofiMK He says that it was practised at the temple of the Ba- 
bylonish Deity Melitta. 1. 1. c. 199* 



> 
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Toc T« ToiauTti tf-uy^ixsiv puJjiyof. Bui people of'thejirst 
fashion in the nation used to devote their awn 
daughters in the same manner: it being a religious 
* institution, that all young virgins shall, in honour 
of the Deity y be prostituted^ and detained for some 
time in her temple: after xHnch thej/' are permitted 
to be given in marriage. Nor is any body at all 
sa^upulous about cohabiting with a young uoman 
afterwards, though she has been in this manfter 
abused. 

The Patrica were not only rites of Mithras, but 
also of Osiris, who was in reality the same Deity. 
We have a curious inscription to this purpose, and 
a representation, which was first exhibited by the 
learned John Price in his observations upon Apu- 
leius. It is copied from an original, which he saw 
at Venice : and there is an engraving from it in 
the Edition of Herodotus by *' Gronovius, as well 



'^ Strabo. 1. 11. p. 805. Anais, or Anait, called Tanaiis, in 
this passage : they are the saro« name. 

The same account given of the Lydian women by Herodotus: 
vo^nvnt ya^ awaaa^, 1. 3. c. 93 : all, universally, were devoted 
to whoredom. ' 

^^ Herodotus. 1. 2. c. 129. P- 13$. 
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as in that by ^ Wesselioge: but about the purport 
df it they are strangely mistaken. They suppose 
it to relate to a daughter of Mycerinus, the son 
of Cheops* She died, it seems : and her father 
was so affected with her death, that he made a 
bull of wood, which he gilt, and in it interred 
his daughter. Herodotus says, that he saw the 
bull of Mycerinus ; and that it alluded to this 
history^ But, notwithstanding the authority of 
thb great author, we may be assured that it was 
an emblematical representation, and an image of 
the sacred bull Apis and Mneuis. And, in re- 
spect to the sculpture above mentioned, and the 
characters therein expressed, the whole is a reli- 
gious ceremony, and relates to an event of great 
antiquity, which was commemorated in the rites 
of Osiris. Of this I shall treat hereafter : at pre- 
sent, it is sufficient to observe, that tlie sacred 
process is carried on before a temple ; on which 
is a Greek inscription, but in the provincial cha- 
racters : E¥io¥ TlxT^ixviy 'Eo^Ttiv 4^ifu. How can *£ofni 

nar^iXD relate to a funeral ? It denotes a festival 
in honour of the Sun, who was styled, as I have 
shewn, Pator ; and his temple was called Patra : 
whence these rites were denominated Patrica. 
Plutarch alludes to this Egyptian ceremony, and 



■s^^»" 



*♦ Herodotus. 1.2. c. 1?9. p. l66. 
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Bapposes it to relate to Isis, and to her mourningi 
for the loss of her son. Speaking of the month 

Atliyr, he mentions ^^Bkv ^ta;^v(r«v Ifxar^ta f^tXan 

Aiywrioi). The Egyptians hwoe a custom in the 
month Athyr of ornamenting a golden image of a 
bull; which they cover with a black robe of the 
finest linen. This they do in commemoration of 
IsiSf and her grief for the loss of Or us. In every 
figure, as they are represented in the sculpture, 
there appears deep silence and reverential awe : 
but nothing that betrays any sorrow in the agents. 
They may commemorate the grief of Isis; but 
they certainly do not allude to any misfortune of 
their own : nor is there any thing the least fu- 
nereal in the process. The Egyptians of all 
nations were the most extravagant in their " grief. 
If any died in a family of consequence, the women 
used by way of shewing their concern to soil their 
heads with the mud of the river; and to disfigure 
their faces with filth. In this manner they would 
run up and down the streets half naked, whipping 
themselves as they ran: and the men likewise 
whipped themselves. They cut off their hair 
upon the death of a dog ; and shaved their eye- 



^' Plutarch. Isis et Osiris, p. 366. 
^^ Herodotus. I. 2. c. 85, 86. 
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brows for a dead cat. Wc may therefore judge, 
that some very strong symptoms of grief would 
have been expressed, had this picture any way 
related to the sepulture of a king's daughter. 
£krodotus had his account from different people : 
one half he confessedly ^ disbelieved ; and the 
remainder was equally incredible. For no king of 
Egypt, if he had made a representation of the 
sacred ^ bull, durst have prostituted it for a tomb : 
and, as I have before said, 'Eo^tv n«rf ix« can never 
relate to a funeral. 



^^ Tmvrm ^ Atyvo-i fXt^itrrtc. Herod. 1. 2. c. 131. 
*' The star between the horns shews that it was a representation 
•f the Deity, and the whole a religious memoriaL 
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GODS OP GREECE; 

To skew that they were all originally one Gop, 

the Sun. 

As I shall have a great deal to say concerning 
the Grecian Theology in the course of this work, 
it will be necessary to take some previous notice of 
their Gods; both in respect to their original, and 
to their purport. Many learned men have been 
at infinite pains to class the particular Deities of 
different countries, and to point out which were 
the same. But they would have saved themselves 
much labour, if, before they had bewildered them- 
selves in these fruitless inquiries, they had con- 
sidered whether all the Deities of which they 
treat, were not originally the same : all from one 
source ; branched out and diversified in different 
1 
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parts of the world. I have mentioned that the 
nations of the east acknowledged originally but 
one Deity, the Sun : but when they came to give 
the titles of Orus, Osiris, and Cham, to some of 
the heads of their family ; they too in time were 
looked up to as Gods, and severally worshipped as 
the Sun. This was practised by the Egyptians : 
but this nation being much addicted to refinement 
in their worship, made many subtile distinctions : 
and supposing that there were certain emanations 
of divinity, they affected to particularize each by 
some title; and to worship the Deity by his 
attributes. This gave rise to a multiplicity of 
Gods : for the more curious they were in their 
disquisitions, the greater was the number of these 
substitutes. Many of them at first were designed 
for mere titles : others, as I before mentioned, 
were airoppoiai, derivatives, and emanations: all 
which in time were esteemed distinct beings, and 
gave rise to a most inconsistent system of Poly- 
theism. The Grecians, who received their reFigion 
from Egypt and the east, misconstrued every 
thing which was imported ; and added to these 
absurdities largely. They adopted Deities, to 
whose pretended attributes they were totally 
strangers; whose names they could not articulate, 
or spell. They did not know how. to arrange tlie 
elen^ents, of which the words were composed. 
Hence it was, tl)at Solon the Wise could not 
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escape the bitter, but just cen&ureof tlie priest ia 
^gypty who accused both him, and the G recians 
in general, of the grossest puerility and ignorance. 

* A £9Ai0V) £o^»v, 'EAAiivic tn ircuitf aci, ytfw h 'EXAfiv mc 
Xmeuf ^tS^Vy wii fxadn/Ma XS^^V '"'^^^^^ oviiK The truth 

of this allegation may be proved both from the un- 
certainty, and inconsistency of the antients in the 
accounts of their Deities. Of this uncertainty 
Herodotus takes notice. ^ EySiy^t lymro fxaroc tmt 

HinrfATO jMCXf^ ^^ «'^>VTf x»% ;^6((, w? ctTciv Xoyw. He 

attributes to Homer, and to Hesiod, the various 
names and distinctions of the Gods, and that 
endless polytheism which prevailed. ' Ouroi it no-iy 

01 leomvotm^ tfoyoviav 'EXXfio-i, jcai roiin Gsoio'i to^? 

ci^Ea auTMv o-yijbbiivavTf;. This blindness in regard to 
their own theology, and to that of the countries, 

* Cyril, contra Jnlian. p. 15. It is related somcwhnt differently 
in the Timans of Plato, vol. 3. p. 2*2. Soe also Clemens Alex. 
Strom. 1. 1. p. 356, 

* L. 2. c. 53. The evidence of Herodotus must be esteemed 
early; and bis judgment valid. Wbat can afford us a more sad 
account of the doubt and darkness, in which mankind was 
invelopcdy than these words of the historian ? how plainly does 
he shew the necessity of divine interposition ; and of revelation in 
consequence of it ! 

^ Herodotus. 1. 2. c. 53. 
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whence they borrowed, led them to misapply 
the terms, which they had received, and to make 
a God out of every title. But however they may 
have separated, and distinguished them under 
different personages, they are all plainly resolvable 
into one Deity, the Sun. The same is to be ob- 
served in the Gods of the Romans. This may in 
great measure be proved from the current accounts 
of their gwn writers ; if we attend a little closely 
to what they say : but it will appear more manifest 
from those who had been in Egypt, and copied 
their accounts from that country. There arc few 
charscters, which at first sight appear more 
distinct than those of Apollo and Bacchus. Yet 
the department, which is generally appropriated to 
Apollo, as the Sun, I mean the conduct of the 
year, is by Virgil given to Bacchus, or Liber. 
He joins him with Ceres, and calls them both the 
bright luminaries of the world. 

* Vos, O, clarissima Mundi 
Lumina, lal>entem Coelo qui ducitis annum, 
Liber, et alma Ceres. 

* Quidam ipsum solem, ipsum Apollinem, ipsum 



* Virgil. Goorgic. 1. 1. v. 6. 

Liber is EU-Abor contracted : Sol, Parens Ludt. 

^ Scholia in Horat. 1. Q, Ode 19* 
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Dionysium eundem esse volunt. Hence we find 
that Bacchus is the Sun, or Apollo ; though sup- 
posed generally to have been a very different per- 
sonage. In reality they are all three the same; 
each of them the Sun, He was the ruling Deity 
of the world : 



*HAif fr»yyi¥trof, TrccpxioXt^ p^udo^ryyi?. 



He was in Thrace esteemed, and worshipped as 
Bacchns, or Lil^er. ^ In Tliraci& Solem Liberum 
haberi, quern illi Sebadium nuncupantes magn& 
religione celebrant : eique Deo in colle * Zemisso 
ades dicata est specie rotundft. In short, all the 
Gods were one, as we learn from the same Orphic 
Poetry: 

' 'Elf Ziuc, fK ATJtrf, Ug 'HXioc, f»c Aiwrwo'of, 



m '. 



• Orphic. Frngment. in Macrob. Sat. 1. 1. c. 23. 
' Macrob. Sat. 1. 1. c. 18. 

He is called by. Eiimol pus ikr^a»« ^^0fvn9iwauLT%nov%wvftnti9^ 
apiid Eiiscb. P. E. I. 9. c. 27. 

• Zemissus is the Ainonian Sames, or Saroesh, analogoas to 
Beth-Shcinesh in the Scriptures. 

• Orphic. Frugincnt. 4* p. 364'. edit. Gcsiier. 

See Stcphani Pocsts Philosoph. p. 80. from JostiD Martyr. 

VOL. I. C C 
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Swne Deities changed lArith tiie«eaaoo. 

It was therefore idle in the antients to make adifi« 
quisition about the identity of any God, as com- 
pared with anotlier ; and to adjudge him to Jupiter 
rather than to Mars, to Venus rather than Diana. 

l^iodoFus, think Het Osiris is Serais; others 
tibat he is Dionusus ; others stilly thai he is Pluto: 
7fM»y i^h him for Zeus, or Jupiter^ mnd not afp^ 
for Pan. This was an unnecessary embamass- 
ment: for they were all titles of the same God, 
there being originally by no means that diversity 
which 4& imagined, as Sir John Marsham has very 
justly observed. " Neque enim ta&U flr«Xu6£0Tiif 
Gentium, quanta fuit Deorum vo\v<a¥\i/Ai». It is 
said, above, that O&iris was by some thought te 
be Jupiter, and by others to be Pluto. But 



: *^ Mncrobius. Saturn, h 1. c. 18. p. Q09. He meittians 
Jupiter Luceti us, and Diespater, the God of day; and addt» 
Qmfittes Am tvv ii^a^r.vocaot. The Cretans ca& the day dia. 
The word dies of the I^tines watt of the same origtnaK 
" Diodorus Sicdus. i. 1. p. 22. 
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Pluto, amoBg the best tbeologtsAs, wag esteemed 
the s^oie as Jupiter; and i^ndeed tliws ^afne as 
Proserpine, Ceres, Hermes, Apollo, and every 
Other Deity. . . n 

■ *j* 



.:'4,..«' .'r, j»n 



J • 



** llermesianax. ■ 

It may be wor^h while to obaervc bcknv, how many Odds thi^r^ 
were of the same titles anc] departments. ILitarMf Ju«vv#*h« Haijp* 
chius. Pseonia Minerva. Plutarch, de decern Rhctoribus. 

TlaXeufAtf* 'H^aicA^^ j^^ychiufS. 

I«}T>}^ ir«>r*;ry Aa-KXtiTrn^ ita^ora ITatay. -Orphic. ^. 66» 

TIoTti^u9 larfo^ %f Tnry. Clf ment. Cohart. j). $6. 

Olen, the most antient mythologist, matlcEilithya to be the 
mother of Eros; s<i that Eilithya and Vemutxajast have been the 
same, and consequently DifHua. 

Adonim, Attinem, Osirim ^t tlornm aHild QPn esse quam 
Solcm. Macrobius Sat. I. 1. c. 21. p. 209* 

Janus was Juno, and styled Junonius. Macrob. Sat. 1. 1. c.p* 

p. 159. 

Lunam ; candem DiADam, eandem Cer«reixi, esBdem JunoneiOy' 
eandem Pro$>erpinam dicunt. Servius in Georgic. 1. 1. v. 5. 

Astarte, Luna, Europe, Dea Syria, Rhea, the same. Luciftfl. 
de Syrii Ded. 

Ki>e» A^iraioy Tov avrot nmt A»a atai AvoXX# »0fi»{(BrrK. «9X 
Athenagoras. p. 290. 

'hxioc, Zw^. Sanchoniathon. Euseb. P.£. lib.'l. ex. p*34. 

*HX»o<, Kp«iro(» Damascius apud Photittdi. c.*243« 

c c 8 , 
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There were to be sure a number of strange attri- 
butes, which by some of the poets were delegated 
to different personages; but there were other 
writers who went deeper in their researches, and 
made them all centre in one. They sometimes 
represented this sovereign Deity as Dionusus ; who, 
according to Ausonius, wks worshipped in various 
parts under different titles, and comprehended all 
the Gods under one character. 

^ Ogygia me Bacchum vocat ; 
Osyrin ^gyptus putat : 
Mysi Phanacem nominant : 
Dionyson Indi existimant : 
Romana Sacra Liberum ; 
Arabica Gens Adoneum ; 
Lucanianus Pantheon. 

Sometimes the supremacy was given to Pan, who 
\ya« esteemed Lord of all the elements. 



■♦ AusoQ. Epigram. 30. ^ 

See Gruter for inscriptions to Apollo Pantheon. Dionusus was 
also ^tis, or Atlis. . Ah%9v^9t «»•« Arrtfi. ir^otf^yo^tie-S*! OfXi»0>»». 
Cletnenlis Cohort, p. l6. 
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'^ Iloeva xuXUy K^ari^ov Nojc^iov, xoo'jkoio rs cvfM.iratt/j 

KocfAox^ATOigy avj^nroty fxitrfoftj xxofrifAt UaiecVf 
AyTfo;^af€f, 6afu/iA)iv»?, AAH0H2 ZET2 'O KEt 
PASTHZ. 

Afore generally it was conferred upon Jupiter: 

• 

Poseidon, God of the sea, was also reputed the 
chief God, the Deity of Fire. This we may infer 
from his priest. He was styled a Purcon, and d^r 
nominated from him, and served in bU oractilar 
temples ; as we learn frpm Pausanias, who s^ys. 

He mentions a verse to the same purpose, fvy in 

Ti Tlv^xuv xfjLfivoXQ^ nXxjTH Evvotf'tyatH. P'urcon IS Ig- 



'* Orphic. Ilymn. x. p. 200. Gcsner. 

Xiyof449V9 Bsi)f. llcrjciutut. 1. 2. c. 145. Pria^Ub was Zc>us ; 
also Pan, and Orus: among the people of Lainpsacus esteemed 
Dionusus. 

*'' Euphorion. f . 

'^ L. 10. p. 803. 
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nis vel lucis doimnus : and wc may know the de- 
partinent of the God from the name of the priest. 
He was no other tl>»n the supreme Deity, tlie Sun : 
from wliom ail were supposed to be derived. 
Hence Poseidon or Neptune, in the Orphic verses, 
is, like Zeus, styled the father of Gods and men. 






In the neighbourhood of Tyre and SidoB the 
chief deity went by the name of ''Ourchol, the 
Mitid a^ Archel ai>d Arcles of Egypt, whence came 
thbi^fdMihriHi and Hercules of Greece and Rome. 
Nimnuft, who \ras deeply read in the mythology 
ftf th^^ ceitintrie^ ttiake^ all the various depart^ 
lahetits djT the other Gods^ as well as their titles^ 
centre in him. He describes him in some good 
poetry as the he^d ^f a IK 



•• Orphic. HjKin, m Pdflci^on. xvi. p. 208. 

«^9eWen clfe Diis Syrife. J>. 77. and adtliturncntn. He Was of 
MityM Areles. in Greece ; aiul sq;. posed to havf been the sen 
of Xuth. KoOo( xat A^HKniy o» Xt/du n^ai^rf. Pluturch. Qua^tiones 
Graecae. v. l.p Q96. 

** Nonnus. 1. 40. p. 1038. 

2 
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^YfrrvMP fA»iet)ldv iXw #oXoy at^wt i^^nM^ 

BiiAo; ifiT* fiu^f 9}T»0| A»6uf jcexAfi^fvo? AfApMaVf 
Eati Za^aTiC s^u; Aiyuirtiof, ai^i^aA*; Zcuf, 

HEAIOZ BABTAnNOZ^ fv ^EAA^iTi ZiEA<K>£ 
AnOAAftN. 

All the various titles, we find, are at last colK- 
prised in Apollo, or the Sun. 

It may appear strange, that Hercules, and Ju«* 
piter, or whomever we put for the chief Deity, 
should be of all ages. This must have been the 
case, if they were tlie same as the boy of lov€^ 
and Bacchus ever young; and were also therepre- 
sentatives of Cronus, and Saturn. But the antients 
went farther; and described the same Deity un- 
der the same name in various stages of life ; and 
*' Ulpian speaking of Dionusus, sa3's that he was 
represented of all ages. Ken yorfTraiict^ xai wgtciurnVf 



't 



** In Demosthenem Kara Mf»)itf. liar ay^yka «'f^iriOfa^i» atrf» 
p. 6x7. See alto Macrob. Sat. 1. 1. c. IS. 

AvTo» Toy Aia xa» to» Atovt/o'or irahia^ %ah vi»( i dioAoyiA x«Afi« 

Proclus upon Plato's Parmenidcs. Sec Orphic Fragments, p. 40^. 
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xai m9^x y^xfHC'iv auroy. But the tiiost fxtraordi* 
nai ; circumstance was, that they represented the 
same Deity of different sexes. A bearded Apollo 
was uncommon ; but Venus with a beard must 
have been very extraordinary. Yet she is said to 
have been thus exhibited in Cyprus, under the 
name of Aphroditus, A^j oJ»TOf : " 7rwy«k4«k avi^o; 
T»iv 0L£ov £<r;^7),uaT»(r6ai ip Ku-ttj w. The same is mentioned 
by Servius : *' Est etiam in Cypro simulacrum 
barbaice Veneris, corpore et vcste muiiebri, cum 
sceptro, et naturi virili, quod A^jo^troy vocant. 
-She was also looked upon as prior to Zeus, aqd to 
most other of the Gods. ** A(?f oJ«tu ou /Aoyov AOuva?, 

x«i 'H^ftf, aAX» xoti AIOS ff c 'rr^Kr^urt^oc. The pOet 

Calvus speaks of her as masculine : ** Polientem- 
que Deuni Venerem. Valerius Soraiius among 
other titles calls Jupiter the mother of the Gods. 



»2 



Hcsychius. The passage is difibrentiy read. Kuster ex- 
hibits it A^^c^iTof. 'O^f 7« «ri|i AfiM&ttrra yi^^otftf^ nmay, it^ 

*^ Servius upon Virgil. iEneid. I. 2. v. 632. 

** Scholia upon Apollon. Rhod. 1. 3. v. 52. Tm KmKvfjLt»v9 
Moifu* iiven iF^taCvTi^atf, In home placcs of the east, Venus was 
ihcsame as Cybele and Ilhea, the Mother of the Gods: IIipi mc 
^vfct,^ ravTfii fftQacn yLU u^ ivi va9 rtiP A^^o^ingv, if finTt^a 0fa/y, 
iro>x>X«K x«* iyX'^ftot; ovc/xa^i T^o^'ayo^it/eyri;. Pti I. 'i'ctrablbl. 1. 2. 

** Apud Calvum Acterianus. Macrob. Sat. 1. 3. c, 3. PutaDt 
candcm marcm esse ac faminam. Ibidem. 
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** Jupiter omnipotensy Regum Rex ipse, DeAmque 
Progenitor, Gtnetrixque Deiim ; Deus unus et 
idem. 

Synesius speaks of him in nearl)^ the same manner. 

And the like character is given to the antient 
Deity Mutk. 



ftf 



A^cny jEAfv xai OtjAu^ a^uf, -TroAuwvujtAf M»it*. 



In one of the fragments of the Orphic poetry 
there is every thing, which I hive been saying 
comprehended within a very short compass. 



*• Apud Augustin. de Civitate Dei. 1. 4.c. 11. and I. 7« c.p. _ 

The HUthor of the Orphic verses speaks of the Moon as both 
male and female. 

At{o^»ii KM Xitffro^in), $iiAv9ti ka* offfiip. Hymn 8. v. 4. 

Deus Lunus was worshipped at Charrs, Edessa, and all over 
the east. 

*^ Synesius. Hymn 3. p. 26. Edit. H. Steph. 
The Orphic verses vcpi fvatv^ are to the same purpose. 

TlavTUp fAiv av sran)^, {Afim^f rfofo^, tih TftOtsyof. Hymn 9» 
V. 18. 

" Orphic Hymn 31. v. 10. p. 224. 
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Ztvg iForvTi p»^a, Zruf '* 'HAioy, nJ'c SiXni'ii, 

Kai My}tiC} v^orrof yfverA)^ xai E^wc ?roXvr{^?ri}C. 
Ilarra y«^ £y Zui^ /e*fy«X« rqtJtf q-vjeaati xctrai. 

Whom he meant under the title of Zeus, he ex- 
plains afterwards in a solemn invocation of the 
God Dionusus* 

'' KfxAuOi TfiXiTTOfx fivnf fAixauyca xuxXoy 
Ou^asifi«K r^o^»X»y^i ffifiifOfAOv aisv iXtO'-^tfVy 
AyXaf Z£T, i2J0NT££y wotnf vornr, ir«rf^ amf^ 

As we have seen how the father of the Gods 



^ Orphic Fragment, vi. p. 366. Gesner's Edit, from Proclus 
on Plato's Alcibiades. See also Poesis Philosophica H. Stephani. 
p. 8). 

^^ Jupiter Lucetiusy or God of light. Macrob. Sat. 1. 1. c. 15. 

p. 182. 
5' Orphic Fragm. vii. p. 371. See Poesis Philosoph. H. ^c- 

phani. p. 85. 

Orpheus of Protogonus. 

n^irrty*/, H^ntawan^ di«>» vart^f nSk x«i vii. Hymn«5l. p. 24o« 
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was diversifiod, it may be worth while to hear 
what the supposed mother of all the Deities 
SfLy$ of her titles and departments, in Apuleius, 
'* Me primigenii Phryges Pessiniuitiam nomiaant 
Defim Matrem : hinc Autochthones Attici Cecro* 
piam Minervam : illinc fluctuantes Cyprii Pa* 
phiam Venerem : Cretes sagittilferi Dictyonam 
Dianam. Sicalt trilingues Stygiam Proserpinam: 
Eieusiuii vetustam Deam Cererem. Junoueai 
alii : alii Bellonam : alii Ilecat^n : Rhamnusiam 
alii : et qui na&centis dei Solis inchoantibus radiis 
illustrantur JEtbiopes, Ariique, priscdque doctrini 
pollentes ^gyptii, ceremoniis me prorsus propriii 
percolentes^ appellant vero nomine Reginam Isi« 
dem. 

Porphyry acknowledged, that Vesta, Rhea^ 
Ceres, Themis, Priapus, Proserpina, Bacchus, 
Attis, Adonis, Silenus, and the Satyips, were all 
one, and the ^' same. Nobody had examined the 
theology of the antients more deeply than Por- 
phyry. He was a determined Pagan, and his 
evidence in this point is unexceptionable. The 
titles of Orus and Osiris being given to Dionusus, 



^* Apuleii Metamorph. l.xi. p. 241. 

'' Porphyr. apud Eusebium Prap. £van^ 1.3. c. 11. 

Atheosus. 1..1. p. 30. 
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caaseH him in time to pa^t^.ke of the same wor- 
ship which was paid to the great Uiminary ;'and 
as he had also many otlier titles, fron: them sprung 
a muUiphe.ity of Deities. ^ Morichum Siculi 
Bacchum nomin^mnt: Arabes vero eundem Ora- 
chal et AdoncEum : alii Lvasum, Erebinthium, 
Sabazium ; Lacedcemonii Scytidem, et Milichinm 
vocitariint. But let Dionusus or liaccluis he di- 
versified by ever so many names or titles, they all, 
in respect toAvorship, relate ultimately to the Sun. 
'^ Sit Osiris, sit Omphis, Nilus, Siris, sive quod* 
ciinque aliud ub Hierophantis usurpatum nomen, 
ad unum tandem Solem^ antiquissimum Gentium 
numen, rcdeunt omnia. 



'* J mus G«ilicliiiu^ T>aiirc:»her^ius. 
4? Si'ldcii (ic I>iis Syris. jp. 77- 
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